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As sunshine follows shadow 


So laughter follows tears, 
; } fates smile again” =~ \e 
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*‘*When one has no design 
but to speak plain truth, 
he may say a great deal 
in a very narrow compass.” 
—Steele 
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PACKER’STAR SOAP | 


PURE AS THE PINES 


“with all their tonic virtue’”’ 


| Beautifies the Hair and Skin 











The Packer Mfg. Co., New York 
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The Sun, New York: 







The Nation, New York: 













As it stands, The New As an Encyclopzxdia of American 
International is the most helpful Encyclo- interests for American readers it is un- 
padia in English that we have seen. doubtedly the best and fullest in existence. 


“T don’t know!” need not be your answer when friends, fellow workmen, business 
associates, ask questions of business, law, politics, science, history, art—anything. 

There is one place to seek the information—an encyclopedia; almost any encyclo- 
peedia, if you are not particular about the information; only one if you require what is 
latest, most accurate and complete, because there is one and only one complete, new 
Encyclopedia in the English language, newly written from beginning to end and 
written especially for American Readers, the only complete encyclopedia of the world’s 
knowledge; of everything that has been learned right down into 1904, and that is 


THE NEW 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution, 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 





There is no other as wholly new, no other as wholly complete, no other which carries 
with it the same stamp of authority. The older encyclopedias, whose sole merit is cheap- 
ness, are disappointing—they lack the latest information, which is hardest to get, but 
which is most wanted. 

The work is in 17 royal octavo volumes containing over 16,000 pages, profusely 
illustrated with hundreds of full-page colored plates and maps, and over 7,000 
other illustrations. 

The entire work is now complete and ready for delivery. 

The New International Encyclopedia was begun years later and is 
ten years newer than any other encyclopaedia in print to-day. 

Examine it, test it, compare it with others in your Public Library 
or in the quict of your own home and then decide about owning it. 

Let us tell you about the LOW PRICE and terms of pay- ‘ 
ment to suit your pocketbook. ry 

We cannot tell you all about it in an advertise- Sy 
ment, but we can and will send you a big 80-page 
book of illustrations, maps and other matter fully 
describing this monumental work if you will 
fill out and mail the Coupon at once, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. » Publishers, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 






















MEAD & CO. 
New York: 


> Please send, without cost 

to me, the handsome book 
describing THE NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PAZDIA and containing specimen 
pages, colored illustrations, maps and 
information regarding easy-payment plan. 
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4 PAGES IN 1832. 








A More Complete Review of Books 
Than Any Other Newspaper 











[N= 
| New Jersey. 


Teeming With All the Vital Topics 
of the Day. 


24 PAGES IN 1905. 


NWN 
ADVERTISER 
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F Revolving Book Case or Atlas, your choice, on the terms of 
ree, the Coupon below before January 31, 1905. 





The Ideal Cyclopedia 


THE DICTIONARY CYCLOPEDIA; a Library of Universal Knowledge, 


and an Unabridged Dictionary, in one alphabetical order—the only one of its kind. 


1904-05 EDITION 


40 Vols., Nearly 28,000 Pages and 7,000 Illustrations 








An Ideal Revolving 
Book Case 


gives a delightful touch of con- 
venience and utility possible to 
no other Cyclopedia because of 
big, clumsy volumes. 

Put in the best light, in the 
most-used room of home, it be- 
comes an ornament and an honor 
superior to any other possession 
of so little cost, and places 
‘©The learning of all the ages, 
The wisdom of all the sages, 

On ‘tap,’ 
At the touch of your hand, 
The glance of your eye.’’ 











It is of the highest scholarship, as ample, unimpeachable evi- 
dence shows. 


Possessing three others of great merit, yours is referred to oftener than any 
other.—REVv. J. MILLER, Roselle, N. J 


. is a fraction of the price of any other of similar magnitude 


Cost and merit. 


I find myself continually consulting it. It deserves all the good things that 
are said about it.—HENRY WADE RoGers, LL.D., Ex-Pres. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IL 


$ of payment than offered by any other Cyclo- 
Easier Terms >.” 

I would rather have it than the Century Dictionary.—Cuas, E. TayLor, Prin., 
High School, Orange, Cal. 

largest, best, most numerous, are in a separate 

Its Maps cloth volume (making 41) full atlas size, ( about 

12 x 14 inches) instead of being foolishly folded and scattered 
among many volumes. 


Meets more fully my idea of the perfect Cyclopedia than any work I have 
ever examined.—F, 8. Fircu, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, State of Michigan. 


Ideal Form It is an ideal, handy size -— 
* only such 4/ 
74%x1% inches. only such Cyclopedia—4% x 


It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J. F. 
CROOKER, Ex-Supt. Public Instruction, New York. 


Magnitude. It is the largest but one of all 


American Cyclopedias. 


Just the information that nine out of ten persons look 
for. I prefer it to Johnson's or Brittanica.—A, D. BeEcuy, 
Supt. of Schools, Norwalk, Conn. 


Merit Most people will prefer it to any other 
* at any price. Abundant testimony of 


this. 
Certainly worthy of a position side by side with other 
works of this character.—PrrEs. HARPER, Chicago, 


Up-to-Date. Sharply up-to-date—more truly 


so than any other Cyclopedia 
can be, hecause of its novel form and plan. 
Every title is pronounced—a feature liked by all, 
not usual in Cyclopedias. 


In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, 
accurate and compact.—PRoF. Day, of Yale. 


Big Type and handy form make it the easiest 


for the eye of any Cyclopedia. 
Although I have several I always refer to yours in prefer- 
ence.—ADRIAN REYNOLDs, Desan, Kan. 


* convenience and comprehensiveness 
Unique cause its use ten times to once of any 
other Cyclopedia that stands by it. 





JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
84-85 Bible House, N. Y. City. 


T use 50 times where I refer to the Brittanica once.—B. F. 
Knapp, Gen’! Pass. Assoc., Chicago. 


Have five others—it is yours I refer to oftener than all 
the rest.—Dr. I. T. Cotton, Charleston, W. Va. 
New Two additional volumes of new 
knowledge, covering the entire 
Knowledge. alphabet, and supplementin 
all Cyclopedias, will be published during 1905. 
Half price to owners of this Cyclopedia. 


Every volume arouses fresh admiration—a really first- 
class Dictionary and Cyclopedia.—ScHOooL JOURNAL. 


* Your money back if after 90 
Trial Offers. days’ use you are not satisfied. 


Sample volumes, cloth or half morocco, either or both 


prepaid, for a nominal payment of 50 cents each, aad money 
refunded on return of them, 








Revolving Book Case Free. 
Or the ATLas, if you prefer, if you sign and send this 


coupon and after satisfactory investigation your order for 
Cyclopedia is sent before Jan. 31, 1905. 


NAME 





OE ee a we - 


[Bl. M. 1-5] 
Address replies to New York Office. 


FRANCIS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
London, Philadelphia, New York. 
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HARPER'S NEW NOVELS anp TALES 


THE MASQUERADER By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


The one great big success of the year. The story that you cannot get away from until you have finished 
it; the story that everybody is reading and talking about; the story that has brought forth a whirlwind 
of enthusiastic praise from every critic and reviewer; in short, the story for you to read before you do 
anything else. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 








A LADDER OF SWORDS By Gilbert Parker 


No one who felt the spell and charm of ‘‘ The Right of Way’? will fail to read Gilbert Parker’s new 
romance. ‘The story is one of ‘‘love, laughter and tears,’’ of a by-gone age that becomes wonderfully 
real to us. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE TRUANTS By A. E. W. Mason 


This story of London life is coming to the front in the same way as did the author’s last popular success, 
‘* The Four Feathers.’’ The theme is military honor and a wife’s reputation balanced in the scales. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 








VERGILIUS By Irving Bacheller 


Over a hundred prominent scholars and clergymen have written to the author praising this book. It is 
a new departure from the tales of rural life in which Mr. Bacheller scored such successes as ‘‘ Eben 
Holden,’’ and ‘‘ D’ri and I.’’ Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.35. 


THE GEORGIANS By Will N. Harben 


If you didn’t make the acquaintance of ‘‘ Abner Daniel’’ in Mr. Harben’s story of that name, you had 
better read ‘‘ The Georgians’’ in which he reappears. Then you will read the first story too. 


Post 8vo, $1.50. 








NOSTROMO By Joseph Conrad 
‘* This is a perfectly amazing book. It is less a novel than an opera in prose. The sounding music of 
the tale fades and swells, advancing ever to the ordered crash of its finale.’’—London Athenaeum. 

Post 8vo, $1.50. 





THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH By W. D. Howells 


This is not one of the strongest, but the strongest story Mr. Howells has ever written. It is a novel to be 
read at a sitting ; there is no stopping place inthe action. Special Binding, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $2.00. 





THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A dashing romance of Puritan and Cavalier days, full of dramatic episodes, sparkling wit, and romantic 
events. A book that every lover of romance will welcome. Post 8vo, $1.50. 





TRUE BILLS By George Ade 


A new volume of fables full of humor shrewd satire and picturesque dialect for which Mr. Ade 
is noted. Illustrated, 16mo, $7.00. 





JESS & CO. By J. J. Bell 
A touching and amusing novel dealing with plain people—Scotch, of course—by the creator of ‘‘ Wee 
Macgreegor.’’ The general verdict is that Mr. Bell has outdone his previous success. 6mo, $17.25. 


MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK By Elizabeth Jordan 


A story of school-girl life in a great convent, told in the words of May Iverson, a girl of fourteen. It 
is an inimitable and deliciously amusing study of girl nature. Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50. 








THE FLOWER OF YOUTH By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


A story of dewy freshness and fragrance. ‘‘It comes like a breath of fresh air in the crowding of 
adventure, social and soul problems of the season’s tales.’’,—New York Sun. Post 8vo, $1.25. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, - - NEW YORK 
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The American Nation 
A History 


From Original Sources, by Associated Scholars 
Edited by 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


In Twenty-eight Volumes 


HIS work is the greatest, most authoritative, and only exhaustively complete 
history of America that has ever been undertaken. The work is under the 
editorial supervision of Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History at Harvard 
University, in consultation with advisory committees appointed by the Massachusetts, 
Virginia, Texas, and Wisconsin Historical Societies. The history will be complete in 
twenty-eight volumes, each the work of an acknowledged historical scholar who is 
a specialist in that period of our nation’s history of which his volume treats. Each 
writer has spent years of study in preparing for this great work, and has searched 
all records and historical data. The names of these scholars are an assurance of 
the authority, finality, and permanence of this great work. The plan of the 
narrative is chronological, the volumes following each other in close sequence, and 
its scope a critical, political, biographical account of the events and forces which 
have been vital in the making of our nation. Five volumes are now ready, and 
the remaining volumes will follow quickly. This first group of five is complete 
in itself. 


Vol. I. The European BacKground of American History, by Professor 
E. P. Cheyney, University of Pennsylvania. It deals with the condition of 
European civilization at the time of the sailing of Columbus and just after, 
which led to his voyages and other journeys to the American continent. 


Vol. Il. Basis of American History, by Professor Livingston Farrand, 
Columbia University, deals particularly with the conditions of the American 
continent between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Indian civilization, 
climate, topography, etc. 


Vol. Ill. Spain in America, by Professor E. G. Bourne, Yale University, deals 
with the period of Spanish colonization in North America between the 
years 1450 and 1580. 


Vol. IV. England in America, by Lyon G. Tyler, President of William and 
Mary College, deals with the early English colonies in Virginia and New 
England—the beginnings of what are now the states of Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


Vol. V. Colonial Self-Government, by Professor Charles M. Andrews, Bryn 
Mawr College, deals with the early self-government of the Spanish, French, 
English, and Dutch Colonies. 
Each volume is illustrated with frontispiece and maps in color and black and white. 


Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, with Gilt Lettering, Gilt - 
Tops, Uncut Edges, Five Volumes in Box, net $9.00. 


Harper G Brothers New York 
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A HISTORY of SCIENCE 


——_—_——_-8 y——____ 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, B.Sc., M.D., LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of Nineteenth Century Science,” “* The History of the Art of W’riting,”’ 
Editor of ‘* The Historian's History of the World,” etc., ete. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of Famous Scientists, Diagrams, Facsimiles, Pictures, etc. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE is the story of the 
origin and development of scientific thought, 
discovery, and invention from the earliest times 

to the present day. It traces the growth of ideas from 
the first vague dreamings of pre-historic man down to 
the precise inductions of the twentieth-century scientist 
in his laboratory. From this view-point the story of 
human progress presents the most wonderful and inter- 
esting spectacle—a chapter of man’s history that has 
never before been written in its entirety. 

The work is scientifically accurate in statement and 
yet devoid of all technicalities throughout. It will 
fascinate the general reader while commanding the 
respect of the most critical of students. There is no 
straining after the spectacular or picturesque at the 
expense of truth, yet so fascinating is the story in itself, 
so wide the opportunity for the play of the scientific 
imagination, that the narrative has all the charm, 
attraction, and compelling power of romance. 


CONTENTS 
VoL. I. The Beginnings of Science. 
VoL. II. The Rise of Modern Science. 
VoL. III. Modern (18th, 19th, 20thcenturies) Progress of the Physical Sciences. 
VoL. IV. Modern (18th, 19th, 20th centuries) Progress of the Biological Sciences. 
VoL. V. Aspects of Twentieth Century Science. 














Henry Smith Williams, M. O., LL. OD. 





Or on receipt of the attached 
coupon we will send you 

free an illustrated 

“BL” booklet describing 


OUR OFFER ©2 receipt of One Dollar we 


will send you the entire set 
of five beautiful volumes. If you do not like 
the books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month for 





HARPER & this unique 
BROTHERS 


New York 
Pleas. send me free 
of charge your illus- 


trated booklet describing 
A HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


work. 





nine months. On receipt of your request for 
these books we will enter your name as a sub- 
scriber for one year, without additional cost to 
you, to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY or THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state 
which periodical you want. 





PUBLISHERS 


Harper G Brothers 
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FOUR INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 





THE WONDERS OF LIFE 


A Popular Study of Biological Philosophy 
A Supplementary volume to ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe’’ 


By ERNST HAECKEL 


The enormous success attained by Professor Haeckel’s earlier volume, The Riddle of the Universe, has 
led him to put forth another volume, which takes up in detail many biological questions only cursorily 
touched upon in the other work. The present volume is confined to the realm of organic science, and 
treats of ‘‘ The Knowledge, Nature, Functions, and History of Life.’’ Professor Haeckel’s interesting 
and illuminating writings need no comment. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cum, = Top, $2.00 net 


IMPERATOR ET REX 


By the author of 
“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS,” ‘‘A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE,”’ ETC. 





The anonymous author of The Martyrdom of an Empress, whose unrivalled knowledge of European 
1oyalty and skill in portraiture have produced remarkable and widely read biographies of the Austrian 
Emperor and Empress, in this volume pictures Emperor William as he really is—his sympathetic 
character, his family, and charming home life. No monarch has been the subject of more misconception 
and wilful calumny than Emperor William of Germany. He is shown to be a warm-hearted and 
impulsive man rather than a keen-minded and astute ruler bent on promoting the grandeur of his empire. 


Illustrated with Autograph Portraits of the Emperor and Members of 
the mapertar ra Crown hess Uncut ‘ao Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


THE LAND OF RIDDLES 
By HUGO GANZ 


This book is an inside study of Russian politicai and social conditions, and answers many of those 
questions which intelligent people are asking about Russia. Dr. Ganz is a trained writer of keen insight 
who has had exceptional opportunities for getting at the heart of matters in Russia. The book has just 
been completed and is the last word on the subject of Russia. Among the subjects treated are Russian 
Finance, Socialism, Bureaucracy, Public Opinion, the Czar and his Powers, the Courts of Justice, the 
Students, the late Minister Plehve, the Press, the Jews, and the “‘ Impending Crisis.’ 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE 
ACCORDING TO MODERN SCIENCE 
By C.W. SALEEBY 


These essays dent chiefly with the greater problems of the universe, the future fate of the sun, the moon, 
the earth, the laws of gravity and the ether, the sublimity of the universal plan as science has revealed 
it in part to us, the study of those great, incomprehensible wonders—the nebula—and similar subjects. 
Mr. Saleeby presents his material in a manner little short of fascinating. His breadth of view, his 
clear language, his respect for discovered fact, and his open-minded attitude towards the yet undiscovered, 
make his volume one of the most readable and inspiring books of the day. 


IIlustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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RIGHT NOW! 


Write now! Just say ‘‘ GosPets 
IN ART’’ on a postal card, sign your 
name and address, mail the card to 
us, and we will send you, absolutely 
FREE of all cost, an Art Prospec- 
tus and full information concern- 
ing one of the finest art books ever 


published. THE 
GOSPELS IN ART” 


is a pictorial history of the life and times 
of Jesus Christ. It is also an unique 
collection of reproductions from paint- 
ings by the world’s greatest masters. 

We cannot describe the book here— 
we have been unable to do it satisfac- 
torily even in a page ad. But we can 
and do send the book for free examination to 
any person interested. 

You can see it without risk or expense, 
and the small price and our easy pay- 
ment plan make it easy to keep if you 
find it worth while. We're sure you will. 
Write us to-day and we'll tell you all 
about it. The prospectus is FREE and 
worth sending for even if you don't 
care to inspect the book. 


Address Dept. D. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO. 
Sixth Avenue, New York 








ARALANAOI SA rai os AN 














OUR LARGE CATALOGUE 


New edition of one million copies now 
ready. Embodies new combinations, new 
ideas, new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2500 magazines, period- 
icals and newspapers, quotes lowest obtain- 
able prices, tells how our system saves you 
subscription money, and gives much valu- 
able information that all magazine readers 
should have. You can 


SAVE 
MAGAZINE MONEY 


by writing us, as we furnish any magazine, § 
periodical, or newspaper in the world, or F: 
any combination or club, at lowest prices— f° 
much lower, maybe, than you believe |: 
possible. 





SIO ASRON SIA 


Ieee 





Bound Volumes 


The Booklovers Magazine 


Vol. I.—January to June 1903 
Vol. II1.—July to December 1903 
Vol. III.—January to June 1904 
PRICE $2.00 Each 
(EXPRESSAGE PREPAID) 





PSSA ERRAND st eal RIE ALE) PIE 


With the December number Tue BooKLovers 
Macazine completes its fourth volume. We 
have bound up a few sets in handsome red buck- 
ram. The price is two dollars per volume, 
carriage prepaid. Those who wish may send 
in their magazines in good condition, together 
with $1.25. In exchange we will send a 
bound volume to any address, prepaid. 





Ours is one of the largest subscription 
agencies in the world, and we are known 
everywhere. Your address on a postal 
secures the facts. 


(CP WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO-DAY. 








VOLUME I 
We still have on hand ten bound copies of 
Vclume I at $2.00 each, prepaid. If you send 
us one NEw subscriber we will send you a 





sf bound volume free. 
IT 1S SURE TO INTEREST YOU. Address 3 


d J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, p 
4 gency, Fe 
\ 217 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. yj 

Ne pan aves TT 4 


4 





Index to Vol. 1V furnished on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 


THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SCHOOL Dik 


CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS 





The Foster School “:.,: 


College Preparatory. Limited to 40. All Athletics. Hunting 
and fishing. 100 miles from New York City. Nosicknessin years, 
y ALLYN K. FOSTER, M. A. (Yale), Head Master, 
Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Conn, 





NEW JERSEY 





NEW JERSEY, Bordentown 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Every influence tends to start a boy right. Physically, morally, 
mentally. Courses prepare for college or business life. Cata- 


logue on request. Rev, T. H. Landon, A.M., Prin, Maj. T. D. Landon, Commandant, 








NEW YORK 
SuSANNAH MacAuLAy A pe 
TEACHER OF SINGING dis 
Studio 303, Carnegie Hall ‘W YORK - 





A School for Boys 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





I aise-Phillips A select high-class home school for 


girls and young ladies. High 
healthful, most exclusive residence section. Unusual social 
and educational opportunities. Private or class instruction. 
Mrs. A. M. Laise-Phillips, Prin., 1621 Connecticut Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 





OHIO 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys, 


The many considerations of a boy's life at 
echoolform the text ofa pamphlet that has been 
written about ROCKRIDGE HALL. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it willbe read with interest by all who 
areimpresse d with the equipment and methods 
that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pam phlet, which has been prepared with 





care and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions, describes both by word 
and picture many details of the school life as 
well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, 0. 


An unexcelled school with unsurpassed environment. 
Ideal location, sixty acres of grounds, golf links, and com- 
plete gymnasium. Prepares for all colleges and technical 

hools. Flexible two years’ business course. Eighty-first 
year. Address 


Cc. N. WYANT, Gambier, O. 














FRENCH—GERMAN—SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


THE LATEST AND BEST WORK OF OR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the exact pronunciation of 
each word and phrase thousands of times,if you like. It requires but a few minutes’ practice several times a 
day at «pare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 
Itallan. College professors all over this and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect 
and natural system of teaching languages. 






Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel. A postal will do 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 1102 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th Street, NEW YORK 
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Home- Making 
A New Profession . 


OME-MAKING, as now taught in some of the 
colleges, ranks as a profession as truly as any 
occupation—it is greatest in numbers and 

greatest in its effect on the individual and on society. 
‘As a man’s home is, such is his life.’’ 

The basis of this new profession is Hygiene— 
all that makes for health—personal hygiene, health- 
ful surroundings, healthful food, cooking, clothing, 
care of the sick, the right care of children, etc. Then 
comes the Economy of Living—true economy of time, 
effort and expenditure, system of work, household 
conveniences, the division of income, buying, house- 
hold accounting, etc. Then, the Simple Life—living 


for success at the bar, in 


Prepare business or 
politics, by mail, in the original school, 


founded in 189. Successful 


everywhere. Approved by bar and law 


colleges. Three courses, 
College, Preparatory 
and Business law. 
Liberal terms. 
Special offer now. 
Catalogue free. 
8 e Correspondence 
we of low, 
866 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 








STORIES SOLD 
MSS. REVISED 


Story-Writing and Journalism 
taught by mail; short stories and book MSS. 
criticised and revised; also sold and syndicated 
on commission. Send for free booklet, 
“‘Writing for Profit’’; tells how. 
Founded, 1895. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief. 


in a simple, rational, artistic way; and—most import- 
ant—the Children, whose health, character, and final 
success in life is so largely determined by the home 
care and training. 

Every woman who would like to have something 
better than tradition, hear-say, and scraps of infor- 
mation as a guide in her life work will be interested 
in the Announcement of the American School of 
Household Economics which tells of the authoritative 
correspondence instruction and advice given by prom- 
inent teachers of the ‘‘ profession of home-making.’’ 


This attractive, illustrated 48-page book will be mailed free 
to anyone sending a postcard or this note to the A. 8. H.E., 
3324 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


aa” 1f interested in lustrating and Cartooning, 
will be pleased to send you our free booklet, 

**Commercial Illustrating.’’ If interested in 
Proofreading, send for our free booklet, ** Prac- 
tical Proofreading.’’ We teach illustrating, car- 
tooning, and proofreading by mail. 


The National Press Association, 
42 THE BALDWIN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Party absolutely deaf 16 years 
teaches lip reading to hard of 
hearing persons; ages 10 to 
a 7 peewee, quickest 
e it 


expensive; 
upils testify th gc ta life, 

















P 
banishes blues, and makes friends re Hole e. Worth $1000 toany 
one with hearing impaired. Lessons oral or mail eferences 
Maine to California ; Canada to Texas. Wish to know more about 
it? Address B. L. LipMANN; Drawer 2618 Boston. 


THE MAGAZINE forthe MUSIC LOVER 
The Etude 


FOUNDED 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 

















1se63a 


The largest circulation of any musical journal in the world 


The Etude has taken for its province the higher side of musical 
culture. It is invaluable to parents who want a clean, whole- 
some paper to stimulate the children to better study and playing. 
Its aim is the placing of music where it belongs: 


An Indispensable Element in Home-Making. 


The music included in each issue is never trashy, and yet by no 
means exclusively of the classical or higher type. The average 
player, singer, and hearer are provided for. 











EACH NUMBER CONTAINS: 10 to 12 pieces of carefully selected Instrumental and Vocal Music of 
all grades. 44 pages of reading for the Music Lover. Special Departments for Pianists, Vocalists. 
Organists, Violinists, and for the children. 


SPECIAL TO BOOKLOVERS READERS. Send $1.50 for a year’s subscription and we will send you FREE 

your choice of the following collections of Piano Music: First Parlor Pieces, First Recital Pieces, First 
Studies in the Classics, the Best Compositions of Greig, of Chopin or of Beethoven. Or a four months trial for 50 cents. 
Or send 15 cents for a sample December issue containing 10 pleces of music and a valuable supplement. 


The Etude, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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18,351 SPECIMEN VOLUMES OF 


The Historians’ History of the World 


: SENT OUT WITHIN 60 DAYS 


HE novel and convenient specimen volume method of selling a great work, 
specially devised in connection with The Historians’ History of the World, 
Mis proving day by day a greater success. 18,351 specimen volumes have been 
© sent out within sixty days in response to inquiries from the most intellectual 
class of readers in the whole country, and the demand has reached a point where The 
Outlook’s shipping facilities have been strained to the limit. This has proved itself, in 
truth, the only fair and satisfactory plan yet contrived 
by which a reader can examine a work of the serious 
character and vast scope of this history, and decide 
for himself whether he needs it. (See application 
form below.) 

Consider the wisdom of ordering promptly, for 
present prices are 43 per cent. lower than they will be. 
$2 will give you delivery of the entire set (the rest in 
instalments). 















ll 
4 e 

A New Era for the American Nation 

> 

: The Historians’ History (in 25 volumes, published by The Outlook), the first 
’ great world-history, has been completed at this opportune moment when the 
y American nation, by the universal consent of mankind, is entering upon a new 
era of international responsibilities and power. A sentinel at the gates of the 


world, America is looked to, by Europe and Asia alike, as the arbiter of the 
most difficult questions of the near future. To enable them to meet their new 
duties all intelligent observers admit that Americans must read world-history ; 
iat >~ this is now made convenient and delightful by The Outlook’s monumental 

publication. The plan and contents of this work have been approved by prac- 
The 25 Volumes of the Parchment tically every historian of distinction in the world—from the late Professor” 
Edition in Specially Made Glass- Mommsen, the greatest historian of Germany, to Prof. W. M. Sloane, the 





Covered Revolving Bookcase. foremost American student of French revolutionary history. 
Opinions of Scholars and Critics eeeetag eee 








From PROF. W. M. SLOANE 
“I have examined several volumes of your ‘Historians’ History of the To THE OUTLOOK 
World,’ and one of them, that on the Revolutionary Epoch in France, with some 225 Fourth Ave., New York City 


care, I find much to praise in the enterprise. The selections have been made 2 Please send Specimen Volume of The 
with skill and conscientiousness, and the running comments are clear and just. 





a > ime ~ 
80 far as possible under the plan adopted there is a continuity of narrative and Historians History of the World, without cost 
editorial attitude. It seems to me that the work is well adapted for the use of to me. I promise to return it to you at your 
intelligent men and women who want trustworthy historical knowledge with a expense within seven days after receipt whether 

y minimum expenditure of time and energy.” I ide to subscribe or not. Bkl. No. 9. 


From the REV. JOHN P. PETERS 


“Picking up the other night the volume on France, covering the years 1715- 
1815, which, by the way, I found much ado in laying down again, and reading 
the story of the reign of Louis XV.,I felt as though I had learned to understand 
as I had never understood before the conditions and causes which brought on 
the Revolution. Such, in fact, is the advantage of a universal history, when 
sufficiently in detail. Individual histories of nations and epochs, the story of 
this people or period and the other are prefaced by introductory and ex- 
planatory chapters, giving us an account of the origin and peculiar genius 
of this town or nation, or the precedent causes and attendant conditions of this 4 
or that particular event; but the very fact that the writer has in mind a partic- 
ular people or event leads him to present the history from one side only.” ¢ 


e From the NEW YORK GRIBUNE 


“The result might be called a brilliant mosaic if it were not that the edi- 
torial manipulation of quotations, the blending of classical with original passages, 
has been so deft as to very nearly exclude the idea of innumerable fragments put 
together into one piece. This notion of constructive unity is what the reader 
first looks for, and be it said to the credit of the editors, what he first discerns. 
But other elements have entered into the work which are of equal importance. 
2 Dr. Williams, in his opening pages, speaks of his desire ‘to retain as much as 
possible of human interest in the broadest and best sense of the words.’”’ 
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Ready ‘Fanuary 14th 


| |THE CLANSMAN 


@ The author of “The Leopard’s Spots” here tells 
| Ku Klux Klan which destroyed Reconstruction. 
young South, like the | 
dared exile and imprison- 
A double love-story binds 
dramatic sequence; and 
personality of the most | 
American Congress—the | 
=| our Dictator, and who 
“| to gratify his personal § 
~| grown in literary skill 
with a closely related 
the same fiery earnest- 
Leopard’s Spots” appeal 7 
believed entirely in his | 
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Ezght illustrations by Arthur I. Keller 








By THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS: A Romance 
Mr. Dixon THE ONE WOMAN: A Novel of ' 
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First printing 40,000 coptes 





by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


for the first time the true story of the mysterious 
The novel centers about this crisis, in which the 
Clansmen of old Scotland, 
ment to save their people. 
these stern events into 
thetale revealsthestrange 
powerful leader of the 
man who was for a time 
shaped the country’s laws 
revenge. Mr. Dixon has 
since his first ‘book; and, 
theme, he writes with 
ness that made “The 
even to those who dis- 
point of view. 





Uniform with ** The Leopard’s Spots,’ $1.50 





of the White Man’s Burden, 1865-1900. | Quarter of a million copies 
Modern Socialism and Divorce. sold. Each illustrated, $1.50 
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‘Raffles. 


Amateur Cracksman 


will make his reappear- 
ance in 


Sellifon 


the periodical which last 
year brought Sherlock 
Holmes back to life. 


The first of the new | 


adventures, ‘Out of Par- 


adise,” will appear in the 


December 10th number. 


At all news stands for an 


entre month, ten cents. 


STORIES TO BE PUBLISHED 





“Out of Paradise,” December. | Oth 
“The Chest of Silver,” January 21st 
“The Rest Cure,” February 25th 
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The Booklovers Library 
WHAT IT MEANS 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY is patronized largely by well- 
to-do cultured people; people who appreciate clean, attractive 
books, and who can afford to pay reasonable membership 
fees. It is a library exclusively of new books. Ifa book is 
not popular it is taken off the list in six months; sometimes 
inthree months. There is no better guide to what the Ameri- 
can people are reading than the ‘‘ Booklovers’’ monthly 
catalogue. If a bookis dropped within a year it is sure evidence 
that it is dead. If anew book is not listed, the editors are 
convinced that few would read it. The membership fees are 
based on the average cost of books, and for this reason books 
which retail for more than $5.00 are not catalogued. 

The monthly catalogue will be found bound in with the 
advertising pages of this magazine. This $3.00 magazine is 
included with the annual library subscription. 

The membership privileges are very simple. Members may 
have any book or books on the monthly list. They may keep 
the books as long as they wish. They may exchange the 
books as often as they wish. To assist the exchange clerks 
in filling definite orders for books, members are required to 
keep from three to five orders ahead. Members who adhere 
to this general rule find the service practically perfect. 

For the convenience of members a delivery service has 
been arranged. The extra charges for delivery simply cover 
the actual cost of the service. In the larger cities, library 
coaches make regular weekly calls at the homes of members. 
In the smaller cities and in country towns, exchanges are 
made through the express companies. 

The books are in the best bindings put out by the pub- 
lishers, and each is delivered in an attractive red cloth box. 

After nearly five years’ experience in serving members in 
cities and towns and country, the management has based its 
rates upon actual cost, allowing a reasonable margin for profit. 
The base rate for all points is as follows: 


One book (and the Magazine) . . $5.00 


This means one book out at a time and a yearly subscrip- 
tion to the Magazine. If the member desires a book delivered, 
there is an extra charge based on the distance. 
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Members outside of coach delivery limits may unite in clubs 
to save express charges. When this is done the package of 
books is sent to the member in charge of the club. 

For individual members who desire more than one book 
at a time and for local clubs there is a uniform charge. The 
first book costs $5.00 a year. Each additional book costs 
$2.50 a year. If extra Magazine subscriptions are included, 
each additional book costs $3.50 a year. This is exclusive of 
delivery. In coach delivery districts a charge of $1.50 a 
year additional is made for each additional book delivered. 
Upon this general ruling the membership fees are as follows: 


1. 






Where members make their own exchanges 


One book and Magazine .... . . $5.00 
Two books and Magazine . . .. . . 7.50 
Three books and Magazine . . . . . 10.00 





2. Where members have coach delivery 


One book and Magazine $5.00 
Delivery 3.00 
Two books and Magazine 7.50 
Delivery. 4.50 
Three books and ‘Magazine 10.00 
Delivery ; 6.00 


3. Where members have express service 


One book and Magazine . . 

Expressage (both ways paid by subscriber) 
Each additional book, without Magazine . 2.50 
Each additional book, including Magazine 3.50 


Upon these terms (exclusive of delivery) a local club of 
five members can have a book each and a Magazine each 
for $19.00, or $3.80 each. The members can change the 
books among one another, and once a month or as often as 
they choose send the five books to the nearest Library to 
be exchanged for five other books. 


= 


Members have the privileges of The Booklovers Library 
everywhere: in any city or town; on limited trains; on 
ocean steamships; and at the foreign offices of the Booklovers 
in England and on the Continent. 

Complete list of libraries and full particulars of the ser- 
vice will be furnished upon request. 
SEYMOUR EATON 


Home Office Librarian 
1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE Newest Books 


JANUARY LIST ISSUED BY THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 








_ 1. Members of Tue Booxtovers Liprary may place their orders for books from this monthly 
list. When the list for a new month is issued all previously issued lists are withdrawn. 


2. When a number is preceded by a maltese cross [K] it indicates that this book will not 
appear in future lists, and if it is desired orders for it should be placed within sixty days. 


3. We beg to inform our Canadian subscribers that if the Canadian rights of a book have 
been reserved it cannot be imported into Canada. But the moment the Canadian edition is 
issued the books will be supplied. 


4. Pamphlet copies of this Bulletin of the newest books can be secured free by members at 
any of the branches of the Library. 


5. All books In the Library are now numbered consecutively. Hence the H/GHEST NUMBERS indicate the 
NEWEST BOOKS, and the star (ye) is discontinued as superfluous. 








NEW BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS 


1702. Armstrong, Samuel Chapman Edith Armstrong Talbot 


A biography told partly by his own letters and partly by his daughter (in rather formal form) of 
the noble man whose life was spent in helping the negro to help himself, in making such men as 
Booker T. Washington possible. There was in the personality of General Armstrong that rare 
magnetic lovableness which draws men. In addition a boyish buoyancy. Without these qualities 
he could hardly have done what he did do at Hampton. (Jilustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1781. Arnold, Matthew William Harbutt Dawson 


Mr. Dawson’s enjoyable and scholarly appreciation of a much misapprehended man rests on the 
premise that ‘‘the cult of Matthew Arnold is the cult of idealism,’’ and proposes to show why it 
must prevail. (Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1900. Belle of the Fifties, A Mrs. Clay 


The wife of Senator Ciay, of Alabama, was one of the leaders of Washington society prior to 
the Civil War. Anecdotes galore of many notabilities—of lasting and passing fame—and her 
own experiences during the War fill her facile narrative. (Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Ta 


1769. Browning, Robert : Edward Dowden 


A ‘‘biography of the mind’’ rather than of the event seems especially suited to Browning. Yet it 
is a book primarily for those who are not the poet’s intimates—safe to say it will make them such. 
(£. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1841. Creevey Papers, The Edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell 


In England, no correspondence published in years has attracted so much attention as these gossippy 
letters of Tom Creevey. The writer was an odd character blessed with an insatiable curiosity 
and an intimate acquaintance with everybody worth knowing in the social London of the later 
Georges. The book is full of lively anecdotes and interesting sidelights on the famous men and 
women of that day. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1875. Edgeworth, Maria Emily Lawless 


The first biography of the amiable Irish authoress from an Irish point of view. The Honorable 
Emily Lawless marvels at Maria’s patience under succeeding stepmothers and the disciplinary 
platitudes of her father. A thoroughly enjoyable addition to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters’’ 
series. We recommend it. ( The Macmillan Co.) 
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1772. Farrar, Frederick William, The Life of Reginald A. Farrar 


One is inclined to slightly qualify approval of Reginald Farrar’s biography of his father—it seems 
as if it should have more vitality, more in common with the great men of the times. Yet thou- 
sands of people to whom Dean Farrar brought a message so direct and personal as to make him 
a spiritual friend would read any biography, and this just misses full approval. 

(Illustrated. T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


1908. Imperator et Rex By the Author of The Martyrdom of an Empress 


It isthe turn of the German Emperor to be exposed in the limelight of this persistently anonymous 
author’s pen. On the whole, he appears to advantage—a warm-hearted, conscientious, if impetu- 
ous, man. It is quite as entertaining an exposition as the author’s other books. 

(Illustrated. Harper & Brothers) 


1982. Irishman’s Story, An Justin McCarthy 


The story of Mr. McCarthy’s own life very simply and frankly narrated—his youth in Ireland, 
his first journey to London, the beginnings of his political career, his sojourns in America, his 
later activities and retirement. (The Macmillan Co. ) 


1770. Letters from England Mrs. George Bancroft 


Letters written by the wife of the historian during Mr. Bancroft’s ministry to the Court of 
St. James from ’46 to'so. Mrs. Bancroft thoroughly enjoyed the picturesque side of court life, 
while in addition her husband’s talents and her own charm brought them into intimacy with 
intellectual circles. The pages of her letters fairly bristle with noted names. 

(Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1957. My Literary Life Madame Edmond Adam 


Madame Adam’s position in literary France, which is to say Paris, has long been assured. Her 
account of her literary activity from her initial championship of George Sand to the founding of 
her salon is frank and vivacious. And as a record of French fads, freaks and enthusiasms, crazy 
and otherwise (but mostly crazy ), it is not a little appalling! And yet, what a people! 
(Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co.) 
1845. Newman, Cardinal William Barry 


An excellent short biography of the great English prelate. Mr. Barry has both enthusiasm and 
good judgment. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


2013. Pathfinders of the West Agnes C. Laut 


The four journeys of Radisson, his perils and hairbreadth escapes, form the subject of the 
first part of Miss Laut’s interesting narrative. She renders to him the honor due only to 
the great explorers. The second part of the book is made up of the lives of La Vérendrye— 
first in the Rockies—of Hearne—first overland to the Arctic—of Mackenzie—first over the 
mountains to the Pacific—and of Lewis and Clark—first up the Mississippi to the Columbia. 
(Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1934. Recollections and Letters of General Lee Robert E. Lee 


A book due the country—North and South. The exciting war life and the gentle home life of a 
noble-minded man, as revealed by his own letters and his son’s reminiscences. 


(Illustrated. Doubleday,'Page & Co.) 
1981. Reminiscences of Peace and War Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 


The author of The Mother of Washington and Her Times, which was so well received last year, 
gives us in Reminiscences of Peace and War a more personal volume. Her memories of Wash- 
ington, social and political, from the Fillmore Administration to 1863, are varied and gay, to 
which her experiences during war times form an effective contrast. 

(Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1754. Roosevelt, Theodore, the Citizen Jacob A. Riis 


As was to be expected, Mr. Riis has thrown himself heart and soul, impetuously, enthusiastically, 
into his work. He outlines the life of Theodore Roosevelt from his knickerbocker days to his 
presidential ones. It is not a deep study, but has a quality of brilliant sincerity that makes it 
impossible to lay down the book without a warmer fecling for the Chief Executive of the nation. 

(Illustrated. The Outlook Co.) 


1727. Roosevelt, The Man Francis E. Leupp 


Mr. Riis leaves Mr. Roosevelt at the threshold of the White House. Mr. Leupp—with the 
knowledge of long intimacy and the candor of the newspaper man—throws into relief the Presi- 
dent asa man. The Man Roosevelt is as lively and alive as anything dealing with its strenuous 
subject should be. (Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co.) 
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* 1809. [Spencer] Autobiography, An Herbert Spencer 


Begun in 1874 and practically completed in 1894 this unique book is the result of Spencer’s un- 
abated powers. It is frank and unreserved in its self-revelation, and in its comments on contem- 
poraries. Huxley, who read parts of it before his death, said that it reminded him of the 
Confessions of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features of that work. It is in two 
volumes, and contains nearly one thousand pages. (Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co.) 


1876. Tennyson Arthur Christopher Benson 


A charming little life of Tennyson full of suggestions and criticisms that would justify greater 
elaboration. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1773. Tolstoy the Man Edward A. Steiner 


Is it the fundamental contradiction in the man that makes Tolstoy so incomprehensible and fasci- 
nating a study? He is viewed in all aspects in Dr. Steiner’s pages, and from the advantage of 
personal friendship, and yet does one reach the heart of the man? (Jilustrated. The Outlook Co.) 


2009. True Henry Clay, The Joseph M. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers calls his interesting biography of Henry Clay ‘‘an effort by one born on Clay soil 
and reared in the best traditions of Kentucky to tell the truth about Clay, his achievements and 
failures.’’ Init he has admirably succeeded in presenting the man with all his greatness of nature 
and faults of impulse. (Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


1923. Youth of Washington, The S. Weir Mitchell 


A clever ‘‘ autobiography’’ by the father of his country when in dignified retirement at Mt. 
Vernon he has leisure to review the events of his youth. Dr. Mitchell has succeeded marvelously 
in conveying the impression that it is Washington himself who writes. (The Century Co.) 


1903. Zola, Emile -Ernest Alfred Vizetelly 


However opinions may differ in regard to Zola the writer, there can be but one for his bravery as 
a man. ‘Those who fail to see morality and humanitarianism in his determined delineation of 
vice and misery recognize morality and humanitarianism in his determined fight for justice for a 
persecuted man. No more appropriate English biographer could have been found than the son 
of the man who was imprisoned for translating and publishing the much abused author’s works. 

(Illustrated. John Lane) 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


1882. Among English Inns Josephine Lozier 


A gay and gossipy guide to attractive haunts of rural England. Selborne, Chagford, Clovelly, 
Boston, and Norwich are among the places haunted. (Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co.) 
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1777. Around the World with a King William N. Armstrong 


The royal traveler was King Kalakaua of the Hawaiian Islands, who in 1881 made the tour of 
the world, accompanied by Colonel C. H. Judd, his Chamberlain, and the author, his Minister 
of State. Happily, Mr. Armstrong takes his official position with unbecoming levity, and the 
record of the royal trip is as good as opéra bouffe. (Illustrated. F. A. Stokes Ce.) 


1696. Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and Country Francis H. E. Palmer 


” 


One of the very best of the ‘‘ Town and Country’’ series. Austria-Hungary is so varied in its 
geographical and racial make-up, its country life is so picturesque and primitive, and its city life 
so progressive and luxurious, that it lends itself readily to description. 

(Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1856. Belgian Life in Town and Country Demetrius C. Boulger 


Enterprising little Belgium, with its sedate and thrifty towns, its gay capital and composite rural 
population, is the interesting subject of the new volume of the ‘‘ neighbor ’’ series. 
(Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1742. Dollars and Democracy Sir Philip Burne-Jones 


The inevitable book of observation that returns to us from each distinguished guest speeded from 
our shores. In this instance it consists of crisp but kindly comment and is illustrated by the 
author’s own sketches. (Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co.) 
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1731. From Paris to New York by Land Harry De Windt 


An absorbing narrative of human pluck versus inhuman cold, and an informing one as to the 
conditions of life and nature in desolate Siberian regions. The De Windt expedition was under- 
taken in the interests of an eventual Franco- American railway. 

(Illustrated. Frederick Warne & Co.) 


1922. Japan Lafcadio Hearn 


‘‘An Attempt at Interpretation ’’ is the modest sub-title of the work by the man whose so recent 
death has deprived the world of a foreigner who understood the Japanese and of a charming 
writer. Japan is an analysis of the underlying principles of the Japanese as expressed in their 
religious, family, and social life. A delightful and important book. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1816. Japan: Aspects and Destinies W. Petrie Watson 


A Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde land, where the forced march from medizevalism to the twentieth 
century in a single generation has left paradox piled on paradox, is the Japan of Mr. Watson’s 
version. Yet his brilliant pages, in which knowledge is tempered by humor, do much to rede the 
riddle and make Japan’s men and manners and future program clear to us. 

(Illustrated. E.P. Dutton & Co.) 


1846. Japanese Girls and Women Alice M. Bacon 


Another and convenient edition, containing the new material of the illustrated edition, gives us 
opportunity to list Miss Bacon’s Japanese Girls and Women. No other work pretends to cover 
the ground, and it is as charming as it is authoritative. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





2017. Japanese Life in Town and Country George W. Knox 


Japan is so very much on the fapis at present that there can hardly be too many books about her 
life and history. We know of no work that gives more all-around information, and not statistical, 
than Japanese Life in Town and Country. (Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1759. Korea Angus Hamilton 


Full of practical and picturesque information concerning the land of white-robed, inhabitants 
which has the misfortune to be the bone of contention between Russia and Japan. Often these 
“* nick-of-time ’’ books are too hastily put together to be of real and permanent value, but Korea 
is an exception. Mr. Hamilton was for several years the Eastern correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. (Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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1753. Letters from Japan Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
It is at least one small good out of large evil that the war in the East has made necessary a new 


one volume edition of Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s Letters from Fafan. It is an intimate picture the 
give of the oddness and picturesqueness of Japanese life. (Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1901. Letters from the Holy Land Ernest Renan 


Written when Renan was in Palestine gathering material for his famous Life of Jesus to his most 
intimate friend, the great chemist, Bertholot. (Portrait. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1874. Manchu and Muscovite B. L. Putnam Weale 


A timely book, which sheds a flood of light on the situation in Manchuria, and in a large 
measure explains the Japanese successes. Mr. Weale hates Russia most cordially, and although 
it is a trifle trying to have an Englishman assume a high moral attitude on land-grabbing, 
Manchu and Muscovite seems impartial, and reflects the real attitude of a country which other 
travelers have seen only along the rails. (Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1823. Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness Wolf yon Schierbrand 


Mr. von Schierbrand, who played the part of candid friend to Germany, now takes up Russia. 
His point of view is opposed to that of the various recent writers who have been so enthusiastic 
over Russia’s power and resources. He maintains that persistence in the present policy of 
expansion will end in Russia’s ruin. If trenchant, Mr. von Schierbrand seems also to be fair, 
and what he has written is interesting from beginning to end. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
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1735. Turkish Life in Town and Country Lucy M. J. Garnett 


The subjects of ‘‘the unspeakable Turk’’ being again emphatically before the public eye, this 
volume of the excellent ‘‘neighbor’’ series is especially esa and valuable. 


Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1960. Yankee on the Yangtze, A William Edgar Geil 


A genuinely good book of travel in China by a privileged traveler who journeyed over a thousand 
miles inward on the Yangtze and then crossed the western mountains. Mr. Geil understands his 
native and the problems of the yellow race. He has had in addition unusual opportunity to study 
the missionary situation and believes the missionaries to have been too harshly criticised. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son) 


NEW BOOKS ON POLITICS AND HISTORY 
1996. Awakening of Japan, The Okakura Kakuzo 


The admirable lucidity and brevity of this volume as well as its thoughtful native view of the 
sources and inspiration of Japan’s apparently sudden development will commend it to all 
persons interested in the present Eastern conflict. (The Century Co.) 


1860. Foundations of Modern Europe Emil Reich 


After a chapter on the meaning to Europe of the American Revolution, which advances some 
debatable theories, the major part of The Foundations of Modern Europe is devoted to that 
shaper of national destinies—Napoleon. An extremely interesting and really valuable commentary. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 


1715. Historical Studies John Richard Green 


The public is to be congratulated that these learned and charming essays have been rescued from 
the oblivion that overtakes all magazine articles. ‘They deal with various phases of early English 
history—‘‘ The conversion of England,’’ ‘‘ Dunstan at Glastonbury,’’ ‘‘ Freeman’s ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest,’ ’’ etc. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1708. Oligarchy of Venice, The , George B. McClellan 


A study by the elect of Tammany of dogal political machinery five hundred years ago. It would 
be novel and interesting coming from any source, but from the machine-made mayor of Greater 
New York it has a present-day significance that is quite exceptional. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1815. Opening of the Mississippi, The Frederic Austin Ogg 


Timely but in no sense a made-to-order anniversary book is Dr. Ogg’s scholarly and thoroughly 
interesting story of the discovery of the Father of Waters and the struggle of France and Spain, 
England and the United States, for the control of its fertile valley. (Maps. The Macmillan Co. ) 


1800. Problems of the Present South Edgar Gardner Murphy 


The keynote of this extremely valuable book is its frank acknowledgment of the hopefulness of 
that growing democracy which is slowly but surely replacing the aristocracy of ante bellum days. 
Mr. Murphy discusses Southern education, the industrial revival, child-labor, the negro, and de- 
scribes the splendid work being quietly but successfully done by theSouthern Educational Board. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 
1745. Shame of the Cities, The Lincoln Steffens 
This scathing series of articles on the political bondage of American citizens, when published 
monthly in McClure’s, was eagerly watched for, eagerly read throughout the country. Into the 


municipal darkness of Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York, Mr. Steffens turns an uncompromising searchlight. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1897. War and Neutrality in the Far East T. J. Lawrence 


After an excellent short summary of the causes which led to the present Eastern conflict, Mr. 
Lawrence considers one by one the alleged violations of international! law which have excited 
diplomatic and journalistic controversy. Informing, but not dry. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1992. With Kuroki in Manchuria Frederick Palmer 


The account which everyone will read of the military operations in Manchuria. 
(Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


1726. After Prison— What ? Maud Ballington Booth 


The noble work that Mrs. Booth has been doing in the United States prisons for years, bringing 
hope and awakening aspiration in thousands of despondent hearts, gives her the right to speak 
with authority on prison matters. But After Prison—What? is not a treatise on penology. It is 
a plea by their *‘ Little Mother’’ for better, juster treatment of discharged convicts, who are too 
often thrust back into crime by man’s inhumanity to man. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


1752. Fat of the Land, The John Williams Streeter 


A successful physician in the fifties of his life, forced by ill-health into retirement, buys a farm, 
practices intensive farming, plants orchards. starts a dairy—and makes it pay. The ups and 
downs, expenditures and returns, narrated in detail, make up a novel ‘‘ story of an American 
farm.’ It must be admitted that the experimenter had the wherewithal to try out the fat. 


(The Macmillan Co.) 
1831. Mankind in the Making H. G. Wells 


There are no half measures about Mr. Wells’ remaking of mankind. The program of his New 
Republic provides for reform in all stages of life, from improving the raw material of the birth 
supply to the scientific training of the man in his political and social and sex relations. Mr. 
Wells’ radical proposals are full of meat and suggestion. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1720. Neighbor, The N. S. Shaler 


A scientist’s study of race relations, especially anti-Semitism abroad and the negro problem at 
home. In short, it is the eternal readjustment of the races, the question of the hour as well as of 
the ages, discussed with acumen, practicality and brilliancy. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1760. Sixteen Years in Siberia Leo Deutsch 


This straight-forward, matter-of-fact narrative proves an interesting revelation of the internal 
working of the Russian convict system and—not less interesting—of the Nihilist mind. A 
gentleman, a scholar, a humanitarian, and-—in non-Nihilistic terms—a murderer, Mr. Deutsch 
writes of his friends’ and his own loyalty to their beliefs with simplicity, and of their sufferings 
with impartiality. (Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1993. Strategy of Great Railroads, The Frank H. Spearman 


That Mr. Spearman understands the spirit of railroading, his short stories have abundantly 
proved, and, in his hands, the operating details, the policy, the conflicts of the great railroad lines 
become full of life and vigor. The chapter headings are: The Vanderbilt Lines, The Pennsy]- 
vania System, The Harriman Lines, The Hill Lines, The Fight for Pittsburg, The Gould Lines, 
The Rock Island System, The Atchison, The Big Granger Lines, The Rebuilding of an Amer- 
ican Railroad, The First Transcontinental Railroad, and The Early Days in Railroading. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1866: The Society of Tomorrow G. de Molinari 


According to M. de Molinari’s stimulating forecast the future economic and political organization 
of society will not be on socialistic lines, but more than ever individualistic. He finds the chief 
barrier to progress in the mad competitions in military armament, and sets forth convincingly 
certain ruin in which the chief states are being plunged by the appalling burdens of taxation. 

.P. Putnam’s Sons) 


2015. Women of America, The Elizabeth McCracken 


Miss McCracken writes delightfully, not with broad generalization, but with sympathetic linger- 

ing on the minor notes, of what American women in the small towns, in the clubs, in the col- 

leges, on the farms, in the cities—south, east, north and west—are thinking and doing today. 
(The Macmillan Co. ) 


1844. Working With the Hands Booker T. Washington 


An interesting account of the work and the method of work at Tuskegee. It is in more ways 
than one the logical sequence of Up From Slavery. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND RECREATION 


1782. Physical Training for Women by Japanese Methods H. Irving Hancock 
The interest taken in Mr. Hancock’s practical exposition of the advantages of jiu-jitzu training 
for men is now followed by its logical sequence. It is rather a blow to the common notion of 
Japanese women, which connects them with fans and charming frivolity. 

(Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


NEW BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
1797. Christ : Samuel D. McConnell 


A stimulating study of the real Christ as Dr. McConnell sees him. It is likely to arouse dis- 
sent, but its rational attitude will help many to higher spirituality. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1719. Crises of the Christ, The G. Campbell Morgan 


A series of sermons on turning points in Christ’s life. Many who heard Dr. Morgan speak 
during his recent visit to the United States will want to get the further inspiration of his written 
words, (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
1977. From Epicurus to Christ William DeWitt Hyde 


An absorbing study of pagan philosophy—Epicurianism, Stoicism, Platonism, and Aristotelian 
precepts in their relation to each other and to Christianity. A just valuation of their strength and 
a weighing of their weakness. ( The Macmillan Co.) 


1798. Great Companion, The Lyman Abbott 


Short, beautiful chapters on seeking and feeling the companionship of God. (The Outlook Co.) 
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1734. New Light on the Life of Jesus Charles Augustus Briggs 


Dr. Briggs has worked out a very original harmony of the gospels, which he offers for the considera- 
tion of the Christian ministry with the remark :—‘‘ The book must go into the fires of criticism, 
the hotter the better. If the light is a true light it will abide.’’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons ) 


2014. Practice of Self-Culture, The Hugh Black 


A useful book, by the author of Work and Friendship, which is designed, not as a practical 
manual, but as a stimulus to the fullest development of body and soul. Its aim is to present the 
ways by which one can best equip oneself for service in the world. ( The Macmillan Co.) 


1718. Religions of Authority Auguste Sabatier 


An historical and psychological investigation into the basis of our accepted religions by the most 
distinguished of French Protestant theologians. M. Sabatier left the work completed at his death, 
and it has been efficiently translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1756. Representative Modern Preachers Lewis 0. Brastow 


Dr. Brastow seems to go straight to the root of the theology, the personality, and the characteristic 
method of each of his modern preachers—Schleiermacher, Robertson, Beecher, Bushnell, Brooks, 
Newman, Mozley, Guthrie, and Spurgeon. He gives one the impression of long and loving 
intimacy with the spirit of their thought. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1799. Ritschlianism James Orr 


The more conservative view as to Ritschlian theology in its past and present form is cogently and 
fair-mindedly stated by Professor Orr. We have been repeatedly asked to list a book that would 
be in some sense a reply to Harnack. Ritschlianism also criticises the new French school of 
theology as expounded by Sabatier. (4. C. Armstrong & Son) 
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1939. Where Dows the Sky Begin? Washington Gladden 


Around us, for the sky comes right down to the earth. ‘‘ The Permanent and the Transient,’’ 
‘The Education of Our Wants,’’ ‘‘ How To Be Sure of God ’’ are some of the other topics ‘of 


Dr. Gladden’s discussion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM, AND PLAYS 
2002. Bits of Gossip Rebecca Harding Davis 


A charming little book that is what it purports to be, and something more. It is rare to find 
the different American characteristics so capitally hit off. Some will enjoy Mrs. Davis’s candid 
criticisms of the coterie of Boston deities best ; others her pathetic or humorous Civil War inci- 
dents, or still others the chapter on the ‘‘ shipwrecked crew’’ of queer geniuses whose only fame 
is ill-fame. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1790. By the Fireside Charles Wagner 


Treats of the relations of man to fellow-man and to those more intimate who gather by his own 
hearthstone. The author of The Simple Life dreads in the hurrying whirl of modernity the 
extinction of the sacred fire of home. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1983. Book of Clever Beasts, The Myrtle Reed 


Probably no one will enjoy this audacious and diverting volume better than the victims of its 
satire—the authors of the approved, modern, up-to-date animal story. Having by the advice of 
his physician retired to a hermitage in the woods, Mr. O. Sitdown-Johnson Johnson-Sitdown has 
numerous weird adventures with highly intelligent, modern, up-to-date animals. ‘The illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell are quite in accord with the entertaining text. 

(Illustrated. G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1970. Common Way, The Margaret Deland 


An instance of the good things done up in small packages. ‘These are unpretentiously womanly 
essays for women, full of pithy common-sense and humor. On the Shelf, which might be 
called the lament of the passing generation; Aunts, otherwise the practice of imposition ; 
and Concerning Glass Houses, or the little flings of gossip that do so much damage, indicate 


their scope. (Harper & Brothers ) 


1938. Compromises Agnes Repplier 


Miss Repplier is a born essayist, and distinctly of the non-ponderous variety. The slender and 
entertaining volume she has put forth under the title of Compromises is vivacious and witty and 
pleasant to linger over, as the light essays touch on ‘‘ The Gayety of Life,’’ ‘‘ Marriage in 
Fiction,’’ ‘‘The Luxury of Conversation,’’ ‘‘The Spinster,’’ ‘‘ The Tourist, > and ‘*Allegra.’’ 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
1822. Double Garden, The Maurice Maeterlinck 


These new and exquisite essays by the silent Belgian deal with more tangible subjects than purely 
spiritual and intellectual ones—* ‘Our Friend the Dog,'’ ‘‘ Modern Drama,’’ ‘‘ Old-Fashioned 
Flowers,’’ ‘‘ Chrysanthemums,’’ and the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’’ etched with a rare comprehension 
of the metamorphosis of the modern woman. They scem so complete, delicate, and enduring that 
they suggest thoughts carved in ivory. ( Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


2012. Farmington Clarence S. Darrow 


Recollections of his boyhood in a Pennsylvania Dutch village, persistent through intervening 
years, and his boyhood’s ambition to ‘‘ write a book ’’ have inspired Mr. Darrow to this volume. 
Some of the things which to the boy seemed hardships have been mellowed by time into mere 
amusing difficulties and the joys all shine with a steady radiance. The chapter headings— 
‘*The School Readers,’’ ‘‘ The Church,’’ ‘‘ Fishing,’’ ‘‘ Base Ball,’’ ‘‘ Aunt Louisa,’’ and 
‘* Holidays ’’—show the scope of these whimsical memories. (McClurg & Co.) 


1709. Gentle Reader, The Samuel McChord Crothers 


There is unco’ levity about this lament for the ‘‘ gentle reader ’’—long since passed to his reward ! 
Mr. Crothers has written a series of sprightly essays with an old-time aroma clinging to them. 
‘* The Honorable Points of Ignorance ’’ is quite refreshing. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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1988. Island of Tranquil Delights, The Charles Warren Stoddard 


The charms and amenities of the languorous life on coral reefs in tropical seas are deliciously 
and whimsically embodied in these essays and stories. Although the scene is not always the 
South Sea Isles, it is always where verdure is luxuriant and skies bright. (H.B. Turner & Co.) 


1987. Man and Superman G. Bernard Shaw 


As a rule it is quite useless to list plays, because our members do not want them. It would not, 

however, be a rule without exceptions. A play as fascinatingly readable, even when it arouses 

antagonism, as one of Bernard Shaw’s witty dramas, walks straight through all prejudices. 
(Brentano’s ) 


1830. Overtones James Huneker 
Mr. Huneker’s advanced views and brilliant style make this a notable and stimulative contribu- 


tion to musical literature. Among the subjects treated are ‘‘ Richard Strauss,’’ ‘‘ Anarchs of 
Art,’’ ‘‘ The Eternal Feminine,’’ and ‘‘ After Wagner—What?’’ (Charles ‘Scribner's Sons) 


1703. Personalia “ Sigma” 


Whoever ‘‘ Sigma’’ is he understands how to make the best of a good story. And he has accu- 
mulated a fine collection touching a host of distinguished Englishmen—lawyers, churchmen, 
artists, writers, and statesmen. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1910. Shelburne Essays Paul Elmer More 


Perhaps it seems as if everything had already been said about Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, and 
Tolstoi ; but the essay on Hawthorne brought one reader closer to an understanding of him than 
ever before. On the other hand, practically nothing has been written of the poetry of Arthur 
Symons, ‘ “the only adequate representative in English of that widespread condition we call 
decadence.’’ There is a = an essay of much interest on ‘‘ The Epic of Ireland.’’ 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1732. Studies in Shakespeare John Churton Collins 


; That the great English playwright was a classical scholar familiar with the Greek classics, at 
fy : least through the Latin, Mr. Collins seems to prove conclusively in the first of these admirable, 
: scholarly essays (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 
1969. Cycle of Life, The C. W. Saleeby 


A vivid presentation of some of the marvels of the human mechanism (memory, dexterity, sensa- 
tion); some of the more intangible things which affect men for detriment or good (suggestion and 
hypnotism, telepathy), and some of the present problems of the world (marriage and morals, the 
yellow peril, and vivisection). One of the points Mr. Saleeby makes in his fascinating volume is 
that if the mortality of infants could be checked the much exploited dangers of race suicide would 
effectually be disposed of. (Illustrated. Harper & Brothers) 
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i‘. =: 1739. Evidence for a Future Life Gabriel Delanne 


A study, or not so much a study as a presentation, of well authenticated data concerning psychic 
phenomena—materialization, the double, spirit photography, etc. There is for many people an 
almost magnetic fascination in the books that let us peer into the shady realm that lies outside 
the senses. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons ) 


1757. Evolution of the Soul, The Thomson J. Hudson 


Whether by his interesting theories Dr. Hudson to a certain extent created his audience, or 
whether he merely responded to an already existing general public interest, certain it is that no 
books on psychical subjects have received the degree of popular support accorded to his. The 
essays of the posthumous Evolution of the Soul are along his favorite line of thought. 

(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


2000. Far and Near John Burroughs 


No writer of the wonderful ways of nature is more loved than John Burroughs. His present book 
contains the account of his trip to Alaska with the Harriman Expedition, which is thus for the 
first time obtainable for the average person. ‘‘ Wild Life About My Cabin,’’ ‘‘ Bird Life in 
Winter,’’ ‘‘ August Days,’’ and ‘‘ A Lost February,’’ are other subjects which his pen makes 
informing with its usual grace. ( Houghton, Miflin & Co.) 
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1931. Mountains, The Stewart Edward White 


Mr. White is a true prophet of nature. His new book might aptly be called a pass to the 
mountains. Everything the city greenhorn needs to know if he would seek their delectable 
refreshment is here, as well as a nature lover’s narrative of a trip in the Sierras that brings their 
beauty very close to the stay-at-homes. (Illustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1994. Multiple Personality Boris Sidis and Simon P. Goodhart 


An uncomfortably creepy book. Certainly, as far as our personality is concerned, we all prefer 
the ills we have to those we know not of, and which may lie buried within us. However, 
if, as it follows the ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ changes in the Hanna Case and others, 
Multiple Personality gives one apprehensive shivers, it is proportionately interesting. All the 
more so that it is not written in an emotional style, but with the calm of scientific observation. 


(‘D. Appleton & Co.) 
1743. My Air-ships A. Santos-Dumont 
A vivacious narrative of the perils and humors and the continual fascination of aerial navigation. 


Nor does the wiry little Brazilian regard his air-ships as so much mechanism. Each has its 
individuality, and some are decidedly ‘‘ onprincipled.’’ (Illustrated. The Century Co.) 


1966. Nature’s Invitation Bradford Torrey 


Relates of wanderings in woods and fields in search of feathery acquaintanceship. ‘The wanderer’s 
ways lie in New Hampshire, Florida, Texas, and Arizona, which insures variety. Nature’s 
invitation as issued by Mr. Torrey is a most acceptable one. ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co) 


1851. Our Mountain Garden Mrs. Theodore Thomas 


A delightful book, of which the only criticism is that it is decidedly too short. Mrs. Thomas 
knew nothing about wild gardening, and her experiences in suiting the blossoms to soil propitious 
are entertaining as well as instructive. Besides, she has a fresh enthusiasm and a knack of word 
painting that make for charm. (Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1865. Widow’s Mite, The, and Other Psychic Phenomena Isaac K. Funk 


There are few people, however incredulous they may be, who are not interested in reading of 
those as yet unexplained occurrences called ‘‘ psychic phenomena.’’ As one of the phenomena, 
Dr. Funk gives, for the first time, the full history of ‘‘ the widow’s mite,’’ which was so 
unaccountably lost and more unaccountably found. Dr. Funk stands in the attitude of a 
questioner, neither accepting nor denying. (Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 


; 
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JUVENILE BOOKS 
1796. Admirable Tinker, The Edgar Jepson 


A cheerful and extravagant yarn—of the doings and capabilities of a small boy aged eleven. 
Undoubtedly Tinker’s greatest achievement was ‘‘ borrowing ’’ the flying-machine and rescuing 
a Hebrew financier to the tune of £5,000. The Admirable Tinker is one of those happy results 
of a dilated imagination quite as likely to please the old asthe young. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


ADA BABAD 


1721. Awakening of the Duchess, The Frances Charles 


Tells of how a young and much admired mother half unconsciously neglected her little daughter, 
and of the huge hunger there was in the heart of the child. But the duchess—who was not a real 
duchess, only lovely enough to be one—awoke, and all’s well that ends well ! 

(Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co.) 


1723. Captain’s Daughter, The Gwendolen Overton 
At an army post in the far west there occurs a mysterious theft of funds to which the captain’s 


daughter holds the key. An exciting story follows. It ran serially in The Youth’s Companion. 
(Illustrated. The Macmillan Co.) 


1761. Day Before Yesterday, The Sara Andrew Shafer 


The village (as it was the day before yesterday ) was in itself the quietest place in the world. 
The children, with their mischievous leader Rachel, who were growing up in it were not quiet at 
all. ‘Their pleasures and troubles, frolics and naughtinesses, made perpetual commotion. 


(The Macmillan Co.) 
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1722. Golden Windows, The Laura E. Richards 


A book of charming fables, teaching unobtrusive lessons, for old people to read to young people— 
or to read any way at all. Everything that Mrs. Richards writes has both strength and grace. 
(Illustrated. Little, Brown & Co.) 


1762. Heart of Lynn Mary Stewart Cutting 


A wholesome and natural story of the efforts of Lynn of the quick tongue and heart of gold to work 
a way out of sudden and dismal poverty. It runs along the border line (as Little Women does) 
that divides adult from juvenile fiction. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1894. Japanese Fairy Book Yei Theodora Ozaki 


In Japan, where everyday things seem to Occidentals picturesque and quaint, fairy tales are pro- 
portionately fantastic. The little Japs must have a famous time when they start their elders telling 
stories. A very pretty book with its Japanese illustrations. (Jllustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1879. Marvelous Land of 0z, The L. Frank Baum 


The sequel to The Wizard of Oz is as entertaining as could be wished. It sets forth delectably 
the further adventures of The Scarecrow and Tin Woodman which involve Jack Pumpkinhead, 
an animated Saw-Horse, a Highly Magnified Woggle-Bug, and Tip. 

(Illustrated. The Reilly & Britton Co.) 


1945. Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac Ernest Thompson Seton 


One of those delightful study stories that have done so much to help us to a better understanding 
of our less talkative and more active friends or enemies of the fields and forests. Mr. Seton has 
been charged with exaggeration ; sometimes exaggeration startles us into perception of the truth. 

(Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1862. My Li’l Angelo Anna Yeaman Condict 


A bright little story of a young dago imp of Satan who is thrust on the unwilling hospitality of 
sour Mrs. Clockett by the death of his mother. His abilities for mischief making are of the first 


water. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1999. Red Hunters and the Animal People Charles A. Eastman 


Dr. Eastman’s animal stories have a two-fold charm : the sympathetic understanding of the wild 
and shy four-footed creatures of the woods, and their two-footed Indian neighbors and hunters. 
The scene is laid in the region now partly covered by Dakota and Minnesota, the former home 
of the Sioux, Dr. Eastman’s nation. (Harper & Brothers) 


1902. Stories of Inventors Russell Doubleday 


Stories of inventions rather than inventors—inventions which, although accepted, the average 
person, old or young, by no means understands. ‘‘ How Guglielmo Marconi Telegraphs With- 
out Wires,’’ ‘‘ Long Distance Telephony,’’ ‘‘ What Happens When You Talk into a Telephone 
Receiver,’’ ‘‘ Moving Pictures,’’ etc., are some of the fascinating subjects discussed. 
(Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1954. Vinland Champions, The Oltilie J. Liljencrantz 


A capital tale of the discoveries and adventures of a score of young Greenlanders and a 
Viking’s son along the wild shores of the New World, which then hid so much of mystery. 
(Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co.) 


1724. Young Ice Whalers, The Winthrop Packard 


A boy’s book filled with such excellent and spirited description of stormy seas and adventuresome 
occupations that it has won much commendation, The two lads who go on the expedition are 
plucky and lucky, and make a rich find in Alaska. (Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


THE NEWEST FICTION 


1974. Abbess of Vlaye, The Stanley J. Weyman 


A capital Weyman story of the time of Henry 1V—what more need be said? We might add, 
however, that the action takes place after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and after Henry’s 
accession to the throne. ( Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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1896. Affair at the Inn, The wean iat men ene 


It is invidious to discuss whether The Affair at the Inn might have been better. Let us take it 
for what it is—a very light and sufficiently amusing variation of the thawing of an icy English- 
man of title—in this case a Scotchman—by a vivacious American beauty. The setting is the 
pretty one of Devonshire moors and inns, and the motor which the reluctant lover sacrifices adds 
the touch of up-to-date. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1857. Aladdin and Co. J. Herbert Quick 


This modern Aladdin was an energetic young optimist, the leading citizen of a new and booming 
Western town. Eventually the bottom dropped out of the boom and involved Aladdin and Co. 
in complications. A good exposition of boom methods and as good a story. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


1990. Albert Gate Mystery, The Louis Tracy 


A detective story concerned with the theft of some diamonds of fabulous value. Complications 
are the disappearance of a young and promising employee of the British Foreign Office, respon- 
sible for the security of the Turkish gems while being polished in London, and that the Turkish 
Government, is not only financially but politically concerned. Incidentally another complication 
is that the young man’s sister refuses—temporarily—to marry the Earl of Fairholme. Re-intro- 
duces Mr. Reginald Brett, Barrister Detective. (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 


1784. Anna the Adventuress E. Phillips Oppenheim 


A clever story of London life and feminine lack of scruples. It suits Annabel, who has made 
herself somewhat notorious, to pass for her sister Anna. The situation is good, and the workin 
out almost brilliant. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


1870. At Home with the Jardines Lilian Bell 


Those who took the engaging trip abroad with the Jimmies will be glad now to have the oppor- 
tunity of staying, more or less peacefully, at home with the Jardines. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


2006. At the Moorings Rosa Nouchette Carey 


A milk-and-water Nouchette diet at its strongest is, if not stimulating, at least innocuous. In this 
double-threaded English love-story it does not even attain its usual strength. ‘‘ The Moorings’’ 
is a country home which is left as a legacy to a brother and sister. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1971. Baccarat Frank Danby 


The new novel by Frank Danby is a swifter and shorter story than Pigs in Clover, but equally 
intense and veritable as a character study. A young and pure minded French girl, happily 
married to an Englishman, falls, through the effects of heredity and environment, into the power 
of an unscrupulous gambler at a Continental seaside resort. Her husband’s long struggle to 
forgive her degradation and its consequences forms the climax of the story. It is mot a book to 
pick up for a pleasant hour’s reading. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1963. Beatrice of Venice Max Pemberton 


The story opens at the period when Venice was tremblingly conducting the half-hearted negotia- 
tions that brought upon her the anger of General Buonaparte. It then proceeds at a rattling pace 
through thickets of swords and pitfalls of politics to a most successful end. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1886. Betrayal, The E. Phillips Oppenheim 


High treason, no less than the betrayal of plans for England’s war defence, figures in this novel. 
A member of the aristocratic circle is implicated—but which? Mr. Oppenheim writes a good story. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1887. Beverly of Graustark George Barr McCutcheon 


After the Princess of Graustark married ‘‘the American’’ who so persistently won her, Miss 
Beverly Calhoun, of Kentucky, became her very most intimate friend. That is why when gather- 
ing war clouds recalled the Princess and ‘‘ Lorry’’ to Graustark, Miss Beverly Calhoun also 
found her defiant way thither in order to be ‘‘in it.’’ Shewas! A sequel quite as impossible as 
Graustark and quite as entertaining. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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2018. Bindweed, The Nellie K. Blissett 


A romance which, it is claimed, gives the secret history of the events leading tothe recent Servian 
tragedy. The portrait of the unfortunate Queen Draga, who rose from the position of milliner’s 
assistant, by rather questionable degrees, to the throne, is convincing yet sympathetic. Miss 
Blissett’s contention is that the catastrophe was brought about by Russian greed and unscrupu- 
lousness. (Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


1926. Black Friday Frederic S. Isham 


The most dramatic day in the financial history of the country is the climax of this ‘‘ Black 
Friday ’’ novel. The hero stands almost alone in his effort to break the corner in gold. Well- 
constructed. ( Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


i ohn ole 


1915. Blazed Trail Stories Stewart Edward White 


The sturdy lumbermen of the great Northwest and the lithe cattle rangers of the Southwest are 
Mr. White’s heroes. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1952. Box of Matches, A Hamblen Sears 


All the world knows—some of it from experience—that the happy young wife inevitably turns to 
the making of matches. These bright stories, largely in dialogue, show the results of one 
matron’s strenuous labor at her country house outside New York. She profited not a little 
by propinquity. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1821. Bred in the Bone Thomas Nelson Page 


After ten years of novel writing, Mr. Page here returns to his first love, the short story. The 
seven stories in this collection are of the recent South, with war or reconstruction times as a back- 
ground, and all have the finished charm of Mr. Page’s best work. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1975. Brethren, The H. Rider Haggard 


Two Saxon brothers give their hearts involuntarily into the keeping of the same beautiful cousin, 
a half English and half Moorish maid, a niece of the great Sultan Saladin. In their rivalry 
they keep knightly faith with each other and with her whom they follow into dire peril in 
Palestine. ‘There is no end to the fighting until the end of the book. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


+k 1806. Bright Face of Danger, The Robert Neilson Stephens 


Hand on sword, one more French hero wanders through the pages of one more romantic novel. 
This one has the advantage of being the son of his father, De Launey de la Tournoire, who 
made his way in similar fashion in An Enemy to the King. The imprisoned lady is fair, the 
fighting furious. We are glad the two staircase fights happen in a novel, for they surely could 
not have happened anywhere else. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
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1884. Bruvver Jim’s Baby Philip Verrill Mighels 


A diminutive, grave, and apparently Indian baby (‘‘ apparently Indian,’’ because he washes 
white) is found by ‘* If Only ’’ Jim of a Nevada mining camp. He soon, in the quietest way, 
has the miners under his thumb. ‘‘ Little Skeezucks ’’ has been extolled by his admirers as more 
human and pleasing than ‘‘ Binks’’ of the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Baby.’’ Binks, it seems, is 
vulgar. Poor Binks! (Harper & Brothers ) 


9 


1997. Buccaneers, The Henry M. Hyde 


one of the ‘‘buccaneers’’—the issue of which is in doubt until the last page. It is a good story, 
unfortunately not exaggerated, which leaves one with a very lively sense of preference for the 
pirates of other days. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


1836. By Snare of Love Arthur W. Marchmont 


A book of thrills rather than frills. Its chief attraction is not in its literary merit, but in its sen- 
sational situations. A story of modern Constantinople. A wealthy young American, planning 
large business ventures, becomes the victim of Oriental intrigue. (F. A. Stokes & Co.) 


+ 1803. By the Good Sainte Anne Anna Chapin Ray 


A light and attractive story of a girl with two beaux to her string—and more. The ‘‘ more’’ in 
the end are happily disposed of, but they by rights belong to her. It might also be termed an 
international race for an American beauty, with the Englishman as the tortoise of the fable. 
The scene is largely in Quebec. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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1829. By-Ways of Braithe, The Frances Powell 


Has the same qualities which made The House on the Hudson popular, with less melodramatic 
exaggeration. The author stage-manages so cleverly that one really comes to believe in the 
superlative beauty of Theo Braithe, descendant of an evil race, who sacrifices herself to a loveless 
marriage. Naturally it does not stay loveless. ( Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


2010. Cabbages and Kings 0. Henry 


An extravaganza with a little of everything in it—‘‘shoes and ships and sealing-wax, and cabbages 
and kings.’’ Scene: a Central American republic. Actors: an absconding president, two 
United States consuls, a Creole opera star, ‘‘ Smith,’? an American banker’s daughter, a tin- 
type artist, and various other individuals more or less politically inclined. Mr. Henry’s humor 
is never boisterous, but he says, as he jumbles his subjects together, no end of good things. 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


2004. Captain Amyas Dolf Wyllarde 


Although an unpleasant delineation of vice, Dolf Wyllarde’s latest book cannot be said to be 
vicious. The libertine captain of a huge ocean liner in the South African service, whom she has 
chosen to depict, is not an impossible type, although so repulsive that the necessity for ven- 
geance seems almost to justify the awful sacrifice of life involved in his doom. The temptations 
incident to the Mercantile Marine and the degeneracy of the service are unsparingly emphasized. 
Indeed, the vividness of the whole picture—the debonnaire and slowly coarsening captain, the 


flippantly relaxed social life aboard, and the great ocean liner methodically making her thousands 
of miles—is startling. (John Lane) 


1951. Captain in the Ranks, A George Carey Eggleston 


A story of the close of the war dealing with a still later period than Evelyn Byrd and Dorothy 
South, but which will appeal to the same wide circle of readers. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


1921. Captains of the World Gwendolen Overton 


Miss Overton’s new heroine is not set in the obscurity of a Canadian village as was Anne 
Carmel. She is the daughter of an American capitalist who, to further his own ends, forces her 
into an engagement with a foreign prince. It is an industrial novel presenting something of the 
struggle between labor unions and capitalists, with the strength and energy that characterize this 
young writer. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1839. Castaway, The Hallie Erminie Rives 


Miss Rives h + vritten a romance about the picturesque figure of Byron, so highly colored it is 
positively lus The events of the poet’s life, his pitiable deformity, his venomous detractors, 
his cynical recktessness, his many loves, lend themselves readily to riotous emotionalism. 


( Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
1869. Challoners, The 


Mr. Benson seems to have at his command two totally different pens. One by no means dull, 
but quiet and subdued ; the other sharp, trenchant, brilliant. he Challoners, which develops 
the problem of the inevitable estrangement between an austere clergyman and his laughter-loving 
artistic children, unmistakably belongs in the latter class. If it were not for talkative Lady 
Sunningdale, with her ubiquitous dachshunds, the book would almost be gloomy; but Lady 
Sunningdale is a joy, and her conversation is nothing if not enlivening. 


E. F. Benson 


(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
1943. Chicago Princess, A Robert Barr 


In which a Chicago beauty takes her doting ‘‘ Poppa’’ on a yachting trip to the Occident in 
search of a crowned head whose subjugation to her charms can be blazoned in the American 
newspapers. She has, in a tantrum, a pleasant facility with her revolver and a little habit of 
smashing china or furniture, only equalled by her command of language or of shrieks, pure and 
simple. There have been many peculiar American heroines in the fiction d’outre mer, but, 
verily, this ‘‘ princess ’’ is the limit! (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


1917. Christmas Eve on Lonesome John Fox, Jr. 


Short stories by the author of The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. The atmosphere of 
mountainous Kentucky and the simple life in sun and shadow of its people show to good 
advantage in short story form. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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2007. Chronicles of Don Q., The K. and Hesketh Prichard 


Don Q. of mysterious antecedants, was a vulture-like Andalusian brigand. Always gentle in 
manner, always suave in speech, he was no less cruel and vindictive when it suited his pleasure. 
Instinctively we feel, and his adventures here set forth go to prove, that he would have been more 
than a match for any common swashbucklering brigand of fiction. His treatment of his 
captives varied according to his freak or fancy, but the only one with whom he kept up an 

intimacy was the young English novelist who edits these adventures. (J. B. Lippincott Co. f 


1985. Closed Book, The William Le Queux 


The book is a poisoned one and leads to danger. But it holds a secret—nothing less than the 
hiding place of some marvellous gems which once belonged to Lucretia Borgia, princess and 
poisoner. This mystery subject is much better suited to Mr. Le Queux’s ability than The 
Shutters of Silence. (Smart Set Publishing Co.) 


1978. Common Lot, The Robert Herrick 


The subtle forces at work undermining American business integrity—the pressure for money to 
keep up with one’s ‘‘ set’’ and the constant opportunity to dispose of superficial work—are judi- 
cially set forth in this dramatic story of a young Chicago architect’s downward course. 

(The Macmillan Co.) 
1932. Comrades in Arms General Charles King 


A complication and a murder at a frontier post inthe Black Hills of Dakota begin the story. 
Then the Spanish War breaks out, and the comrades are ordered to the Philippines. Two brave 
soldiers in the end find the proverbial reward. (The Hobart Company ) 


1850. Confessions of a Club Woman, The Agnes Surbridge 
The gradual rise of a grocer’s wife to the proud position of President of the Nota Bene Club and 
her equally gradual estrangement from the grocer. A rather mild and mediocre satire of the 
club mania, but which, in the nature of things, will be much read. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


> 1819. Cost, The David Graham Phillips 


The triangle is the world-old one of two men and a woman, but the setting is essentially today’s. 
In the co-educational college prelude, and the later scenes in Indiana politics and Wall Street 
battles, the note is insistently that of struggle,—a vital, intensely American struggle for love, 
power, and millions. (The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


+4 1811. Crossing, The Winston Churchill 


It is three years since Mr. Churchill gave an eager public The Crisis, and the excellent work- 
manship of his new novel is reward enough for the interval. The Crossing tells of the gradual 
peaceful upbuilding and Americanization of the vast Louisiana Purchase until West as well as 
East prevail American ideals and the American spirit. Thus in point of period The Crossing 
antedates The Crisis. Judging from the sale of his books, it is claimed, Mr. Churchill is the 
most popular author in the United States today. ( The Macmillan Co.) 


1768. Daughter of the States, A Max Pemberton 
A lively story with a somewhat laboredly American heroine who is on her way across the ocean 
to marry an English lord. A wreck, a raft, a ‘‘ rogue,’’ a rescue, and other complications follow. 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1785. Daughters of Nijo Onoto Watanna 
Another of those quaint foreign love-stories—such as ‘‘ A Japanese Nightingale’’ and ‘* The 
Heart of Hyacinth’’—that have proved so fascinating to American readers. It is daintily illus- 
trated by a Japanese artist. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1795. Day of the Dog, The George Barr McCutcheon 


‘* Swallow ’’ as a name for a dog seems to indicate a harmless temperament—if you look at it in 
one way. It was the other meaning, however, that fitted the dog villain of this tale of woe, who 
precipitated the situations and assured the propinquity necessary to love-making. Short and 
amusing. ( Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1995. Deacon Lysander Sarah McLean Greene 


The adventures of Deacon Lysander and his wife, of New Hampshire, in Washington, D. C., 
by the author of Cape Cod Folks. They fall into a ‘‘select’’ and peculiar boarding house 
where their bodily discomfort is only exceeded by the distress of their kind hearts. Rather 
stiltedly humorous but sufficiently readable. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
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1929. Debonnaire W. F. Payson 


Although Louis le Debonnaire is not Monsieur Beaucaire, it is evident that he would be glad to 
be. Sent with his famous regiment to Quebec, Debonnaire makes, at a dinner the Governor 
gives, a wager that he will win as a bride the belle of New Amsterdam. It’s all a trifle forced, 
and we have read it before; but it serves to pass the time. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


© +41 1808. Descent of Man, The Edith Wharton 


The title story is that of a scientist who succumbed to a series of insidious temptations and fell 
into the degeneracy of writing highly-colored pseudo-scientific clap-trap for the applause and 
dollars of the general public. The other stories are as clever in situation and execution as one 
expects from Mrs. Wharton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons ) 
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1918. Dialstone Lane W. W. Jacobs 


A diverting narrative of the unexpected results of a retired sea captain’s capacity for spinning 
yarns. Captain Bowers, who is living cosily with his niece on Dialstone Lane in the village 
of Binchester, mentions casually to his crony, Mr. Chalk, a buried treasure on a South Sea 
island. Mr. Chalk does not fail to repeat what he has heard and a trio of village worthies 
(leaving, by the exertion of strenuous diplomacy, their wives at home) start in search of it. A 
most amusing tale. (Charles Scribners Sons) 


1858. Diary of a Musician, The Dolores M. Bacon 


Not the diary of a musician but the diary of an ‘‘ artistic temperament!’’ ‘That the impetuous 
Hungarian violinist is so ingenuously unconscious of his lack of morals alone makes the book 
possible. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


*H 1818. Dorothea Maarten Maartens 


Elemental innocent purity in contact with modern emancipated cosmopolitanism is the motif of 
this story. It is a long and leisurely tale which will be a delight to lovers of Maartens. He 
calls it ‘‘ a story of the pure in heart,’’ and even if Dorothea be a little austere she certainly 
is not uninteresting or uninfluential, nor is she the loser in the game of life. ‘he narrative 
is spirited and the dialogue is sparkling. (‘D. Appleton & Co.) 


1930. Double Harness Anthony Hope 

In this ‘‘ sample of the bulk ’’ of modern London society a young couple just barely escape with 

their married happiness. Vivacious, light, and sufficiently spiced to be not quite nice. 
(McClure, Phillips, & Co.) 


1984. Dr. Luke of The Labrador Norman Duncan 


How a doctor came to the bleak Labrador coast and there in saving life made expiation, In 
dignity, simplicity, humor, in sympathetic etching of a sturdy fisher people, and, above all, in 
echos of the sea, Dr. Luke of The Labrador is worthy of great praise. ( Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


1947. Eagle’s Shadow, The James Branch Cabeil 


Which might be worse and might easily be better. A peerless heroine, equivalently rich and 
from experience suspicious of mercenary suitors, treats ‘‘ Billy ’’ with undeserved severity. For 
the peerless one has atemper. So has Billy. Next they play battledore and shuttlecock with 
the uaa. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1843. Evelyn Byrd George Cary Eggleston 
A typical Eggleston story and a sequel to Dorothy South. ‘The innocent but spirited young girl 
of mysterious antecedents, who is frequently met—in novels—on either side of the Mason and 
Dixon line, is here rescued by a gallant Confederate officer. ‘That is the beginning—and the 
continuation is according to precedent. ( The Lothrop Company ) 


1826. Faith of Men, The Jack London 


A volume of London’s short stories of burning elemental passions in the frozen North Country— 
dramatic, as all his stories are, and at times intense to painfulness. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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2016. Falaise of the Blessed Voice William Stearns Davis 


Louis IX of France—St. Louis—is the hero of Mr. Davis’s new story. The action all takes place 
within forty-eight hours and is concerned with plots against the Queen, the young and lovely 
Margaret of Provence. Under the stress and the trials of that short space of time Louis develops 
from a vacillating youth into a man and a ruler. Mr. Davis is the author of A Friend of Cesar 
and God Wills It. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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2011. Far from the Maddening Girls Guy Wetmore Carryl 


Relates the agonizing housekeeping experiences of a mere man, unwise in his own conceit, who, 
left a legacy sufficient to enable him to marry, declines with thanks. Under the discipline of 
Galvin, his housekeeper, and Darius, his boy of no work, he soon is a sadder and a wiser man. 

(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1892. Farm of the Dagger, The Eden Phillpotts 


A new story of Dartmoor and Prince Town prison and of a bitter feud between two passionate 
and antagonistic neighbors on the moor. The brunt of the trouble falls on the sweet daughter 
of one of them because she is unfortunate enough to fall in love with the nephew of the other. 
Far and away a more artistic piece of work than The American Prisoner. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1961. Fata Morgana André Castaigne 


To depict the rollicking, devil-may-care atmosphere—pervaded by a strong smell of turpentine if 
not sulphur—in which the art students live in Paris is evidently the raison d’étre of Mr. 
Castaigne’s novel. If he has not fully succeeded, if his illustrations are better than his text, as 
some may think, it is not because he does not know his subject, but because a painter is not 
always an artist in the cold black and white of print. A little circus artiste, a duke, a Franco- 
American painter, and a Mephistopholean critic are the principal personages who move in the 
atmosphere mentioned above. ( The Century Co.) 


1825. Flame-Gatherers, The Margaret Horton Potter 


The strangely-mingled passion and mysticism of the East are made very real in this story of India 
seven centuries ago, when the Moslem invaders were sweeping all before them, It is a sympa- 
thetic presentment of the life and love of an alien time. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1890. Flight of a Moth, The Emily Post 


Brought up in strict seclusion and subjected after her marriage to the strait-lacings of a rigid 
regard for appearances, a young American widow determines when she lays off her mourning to 
thoroughly enjoy her liberty. She flies off to Europe with only her maid and soon finds herself in 
the flare of a social triumph with ample opportunity to burn her wings. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1904. Food of the Gods, The H. G. Wells 


The ingenious imagination of Mr. Wells has been most riotously at play again. He creates for 
our amusement a race of gigantic men and depicts their inevitable conflict with their former 
brothers. ( Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1788. Four Roads to Paradise Maud Wilder Goodwin 


Fame, money, influence, and love—in the beginning of the story four men stood at the parting 
of the ways. Three of them at least fell under the thrall of acharming young American widow. 
The scene shifts, as the widow flits from New York to Florence. (The Century Co.) 


1789. Frontiersmen, The Charles Egbert Craddock 


A half dozen short stories, told with admirable art, of white men and of Indians who in the days 
gone by lived and roamed in the neighborhood of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1942. Gabriel Praed’s Castle Alice Jones 


A satisfying modern story of Americans in Paris, The characters are two artists, one successful 
and the other not, charming Sylvia Dorr the little designer of Madame Marcelle’s sumptuous 
gowns, and an unscrupulous dealer in antiques, the manipulator of an extensive swindle whose 
victim is to be a Canadian Croesus just arrived in Paris with his daughter. 

(Herbert B. Turner Co.) 
1925. Genevra Charles Mariott 
One of those occasional studies done in russet that make more brilliant ones seem almost tawdry. 
The ripening of a woman’s genius in the sun of love and the shade of sorrow. 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 
1946. Georgians, The Will Harben 


Not a sequel but a new Abner Daniel story. A Georgia community is divided over the question 
of a certain prisoner’s guilt, while all agree that he is a drunkard, a ne’er-do-well, and quite 
capable of murder. Yet there is someone who spends lavishly money and energy to save him 
from the gallows, with but small success until Abner Daniel takes a hand. (Harper & Bros.) 
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> 1804. Gingham Rose, A Alice Woods Ullman 


A charming love story all through, beginning with a masked ball of art students, when the Boy 
dubs her the ‘‘ Gingham Rose.’’ They spat over that—forerunner of spats to come; and before 
the coming of final fame and peace for both original and high-strung youngsters, they have some 
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bitter experiences. (Bobbs- Merrill Co.) BD} 
. 6 hf 
1842. Givers, The Mary E. Wilkins Freeman P) : 
Short stories of power and pathos filled with that striking comprehension of the half-starved souls : 
and repressed feelings of New England women which has gained Mrs. Freeman so much io 
admiration. (Harper & Brothers) $ ; 
1889. God’s Good Man Marie Corelli $ 
A novel on more simple lines than any of Miss Corelli’s recent books. The love story of a vil- 8 4 
lage clergyman, owner of one of the smallest livings in England, who is content to be a bachellor 2 ‘4 
amid his idyllic surroundings until the right time comes, bringing a certain person back to the « i 
Manor and beginning the story. (Dodd, Mead, & Co.) ‘ ¥ 
i 1805. Grafters, The Francis Lynde gS 
The Grafters, which deals with the machinations of a group of unscrupulous politicians, and 2 4 
especially their manceuvers to get control of a certain railroad, is that rather rare specimen—a & ( 
man’s book. And the men who read it will probably proclaim it about right! It has vigor, 2) ie: 
virility, and the swiftness of the rail. ( The Bobbs-Merrill Co. ) & i 
» 
1885. Green Diamond, The Arthur Morrison § 
The author of The Red Triangle relates in this volume some no less mysterious happenings ‘ 
connected with ‘‘the green eye of Goona.’’ The huge diamond was stolen at the Durbar and »)) 


conveyed to England in one of a dozen magnums of old Tokay. A clever detective story. 

(L. C. Page & Co.) 
1873. Green Mansions W. H. Hudson 
The shimmering leaves of a tropical forest form the mansions green. An enchanting little savage, 


as brilliant, changeable, and shy as a humming-bird, who seems essentially a part of it, haunts 
the woodsy solitude. An unusual and intense love story. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 





putes 


1962. Guthrie of the Times J. S. Altshaler 


As the title indicates, a newspaper story. Guthrie is representing the most influential newspaper 
of his State at the State Capitol when an apparently innocent franchise bill is introduced into the 
legislature. Then it is that Guthrie’s newspaper nose serves him and others in good stead. 

( Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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1891. Hearts in Exile John Oxenham y 
Three lives oppressed by Russian tyranny and hopelessly entangled by a change of identities «¢ 
work out their mutual fate. A strong and dramatic story of Siberia. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) * : 
(Cc ‘ 
2005. Helen of Troy, N.Y. Wilfred Scarborough Jackson % | 
Although the beauty—and wealth—of this modern Helen of Troy do not involve nations, they ~ z | 
precipitate a lively international duel and a subsequent frantic game of tag by three of the four «C © 
culprits. It is a good game, and hearts are it. (John Lane) 9 F 
4 
1863. Highroad, The 4 
The confessions of a socially ambitious American woman who with nothing but bluff and astute- : 
ness makes her way into the ‘‘ highest’’ society in England and America and marries her children ¢ ; 
to wealth or titles. Her methods—to the scrupulous—are somewhat ——. 9 j 
( Herbert S. Stone & Co.) « 4 
1764. Horse-Leech’s Daughters, The Margaret Doyle Jackson ® ts 
A picture without half-tones, without shading—all glare, and proportionately unreal. Yet it had £ 
the makings of a first-rate story in its outline of a selfish and beautiful woman whose insatiate C « 
extravagance ruins her husband and hardens her soul. ( Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) FE 
c - 
1916. Hound from the North, The Ridgwell Cullom 9 = | 
A lively story of adventure and evil deeds, first inthe Klondike and then in the Canadian ‘‘ north- ’ ss 
west.’’ Mr. Cullom is no imitator—not a bit. (L. C. Page & Co.) ; 
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1914. House of Fulfilment, The George Madden Martin 


The creator of ‘‘ Emmy Lou’’ has written a pretty love story in The House of Fulfilment. Her 
heroine, daughter of a frivolous mother and a stern father, grows up from childhood in the for- 
bidding, icy atmosphere of her uncle’s house; her only refuge being the home of her playmate, 
‘*King William.’’ She is rich and ‘‘ King William ’’ poor, and when they are older this nearly 
blocks the way to the ‘‘ house of fulfilment.’’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


1837. House in the Woods, The Arthur Henry 


Tells of how they came to want it and of its slow but sure upbuilding—the house in a nook by a 
brook in the Catskills. A nature book with a hint of a story to hang things to. 


(Illustrated. A. S. Barnes) 
1794. How Tyson Came Home William H. Rideing 


Tyson, poor, came to America; Tyson, rich, went back to England, but did not find it home. 
A satisfying, readable book—the Western atmosphere of the first part is admirable, and there is 
a real Bret Harte girl. (John Lane) 


1774. I: In Which a Woman Tells the Truth About Herself 


Alas, not yet! Not yet! It seems all too evident that the writer thus zealously veracious is a 
man! J, however, holds the interest in the development of a sensuous nature into somethin 
higher. If artificial, it is at least well-written. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1849. Interloper, The Violet Jacob 


A Scottish story of genuine merit. A young laird who comes from Spain to take possession of 
his estates unconscious that everyone suspects the bar sinister of his origin, the charming girl with 
whom he falls in love, a ‘‘ horsy’’ and eccentric aunt who throws her influence against the match, 
and the family lawyer who also—from wounded vanity—is a powerful ally of the rival suitor are 
the main movers in the intrigue. But even the minor characters are finished with a precision and 
skill that suggest the great novelists. ( Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


+ 1807. In Search of the Unknown Robert W. Chambers 


Not dry science, however misleading the title, but a fascinating story of the strange adventures 
of a young student of science, accompanying a learned professor in his search for the hidden 
things of nature. And not merely incidental are the equally novel love affairs, scattered here 
and there with Mr. Chambers’ usual felicity and dry humor. (Harper & Brothers) 


1776. In the Bishop’s Carriage Miriam Michelson 


The adventures of a girl thief who becomes a vaudeville actress, told by herself. Just a trifle 
vulgar, and of dubious ethics, but clever, really clever, and amusing. ( The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


1855. Island Pharisees, The John Galsworthy 


Not much of a story but a clever satire on English society. Shows the distressing results of im- 
bibing unconventional ideas when you are an estimable upper middle-class man engaged to a 
properly educated upper middle-class girl. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1766. Jessica Letters, The 


Love-making by letter always has a distinct fascination. In this instance the man correspondent 
is a young New York editor, the other a country girl, a Southerner; they often differ vigorously 
in their discussion of literary and other questions. Personally, we think Jessica is too good for 
any pink-of-perfection editor. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1958. Kate of Kate Hall Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler and A. L. Felkin 
Relates the transformation of a shrewish Kate into a Kate agreeable to live with in the holy bonds 
of matrimony. Fortunately for the modern Petruchio the — is mostly done by absent 
treatment. The minor characters of the book are especially well sustained. 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 
1907. Ladder of Swords, A Sir Gilbert Parker 


A distinct disappointment—neither interesting character study nor thrilling adventure. A ‘‘ ladder 
of swords’’ sounds like the Real Thing of romance, but it is merely rhetoric. There is a stereo- 
typed Queen Bess, a young French cavalier whom she favors, and a fair maid whom Leicester 
importunes. A Ladder of Swords would be a fair enough Elizabethan story if it were by the 
average novelist, but why should Sir Gilbert Parker write it ? (Harper & Brothers) 
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- 1812. Little Union Scout, A 
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1909. Lady of Loyalty House, The Justin Huntly McCarthy 


On the outbreak of the quarrel between King and Parliament the young and beautiful mistress of 
Harby Hall was the first to fly the royal standard. Harby was promptly attacked by the 
Puritans, and Lady Brilliana found herself with a Puritan-prisoner-lover combination to attend to. 


(Harper & Brothers ) 
1877. Last Hope, The 


Henry Seton Merriman 
Completed but a few months before the author’s death, The Last Hope is as exciting and as full 


of go as any of Mr. Scott’s earlier works. An attempt on the throne of France by the grandson 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette is the intrigue. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1927. Law of the Land, The Emerson Hough 


A romance of Mississippi and a gloomy, realistic presentation of the race problem. 


(Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 
2019. Letter D, The Grace Denio Litchfield 


Rather an artificial story of occurrences which somehow seem to have happened several times 
before. Two young men, by name Dunbar and Doane, write each a novel. One, through an 
accident, loses his memory ;_ the other publishes his friend’s work as his own over the letter D. 
He subsequently makes dramatic restitution. 


1893. Letters Which Never Reached Him, The 


A book of considerable distinction and pathos which met with an enthusiastic reception in Ger- 
many. The ‘‘letters’’ are written from Banff, New York, and Berlin, to a friend in China, 
whom secretly the writer loves. He for whom they were intended is killed during the last days 
of the seige of Pekin. Not translated but written by the author in English. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


1912. Light Brigade in Spain flerbert Strang 


A story along old-fashioned lines, but not at all slow, of the English in Spain during the Spanish- 
English alliance against Bonaparte. ‘The hero, on account of his knowledge of Spanish, is sent 
on various dangerous missions and has plenty of adventures of his own. He also plays a gallant 
part in the desperate resistance of the City of Saragossa under its terrible siege. 

(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


1786. Light of the Star, The Hamlin Garland 


The proverbial deceitfulness of appearances plays quite a villain’s part in Mr. Garland’s whole- 
some story of the stage. The actress heroine leads a double life, but it is the reality that is good 
and the figment that is evil. (Harper & Brothers) 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1976. Little Citizens Myra Kelly 


Jolly sketches of the collection of small imps generically known as school children. ‘‘ Teacher’’ 
is the beloved of every Sheeny, Irish and Dago heart,but it is the comical little folk themselves 
so full of life and potential tenderness that makes the book the delight it is. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


Joel Chandler Harris 
In Tennessee during the Civil War, where Confederate and Union sympathizers lived side by 
side, one of Forrest’s officers was detailed to capture a daring Union scout. It was a handicap 
race, for naturally he did not dream he should look for a girl ; but he won, lost, and won again. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
1864. Little Vanities of Mrs. Whittaker, The John Strange Winter 


Curious little character sketches threaded into a bit of a story in an odd old-fashioned way. A 
devotee of the ‘‘ higher education for women ’”’ turns, late in life, to such frivolities as clothes 
and bonnets. (Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 


1895. Loves of Edwy, The Rose Cecil O'Neill 
A singular story which fascinates in spite of its amazing style. The first part, setting forth the 
haphazard existence of the little Ross-Connaughts, is wholly charming. Indeed one is almost 
tempted to regret that Lady Jane, the Juke, and Juggs, did not die with St. Patrick, but grew 
up to the complications of their triangular and passionate love affair. 

(The Lothrop Publishing Co.) 
1872. Loves of Miss Anne, The S. R. Crockett 


It was a strenuous undertaking to woo this mischievous daughter of a Highland laird, Miss Anne, 
and faint-hearted lovers fell by the way. Their misadventures and one man’s success are 
amusingly set forth by Clementina Taggart, Miss Anne’s erstwhile maid. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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; 1878. Love’s Proxy Richard Bagot 

i A London society woman who marries without love finds her attention, if not her affection, very 

+ much engrossed by a rising young statesman. In the end she falls happily in love with her des- 

= pised husband. It is a theme worn smooth. Mr. Bagot has simply varnished it up and shows 

‘ no real strength in its handling. (John Lane & Co.) 
1848. Lychgate Hall M. E. Francis 


Great was the gossip and suspicion in a small Lancashire community when a young and myste- 
rious stranger (beautiful, of course) rented the dilapidated Lychgate Hall and proceeds to live 
there by herself. ‘The working up with its ghoulish episodes leads one to anticipate a more strik- 
ing denouement, still Lychgate Hall is very readable and has the advantage of being well written. 

(Longmans, Green & Co.) 
1955. Madigans, The Miriam Michelson 


The Madigans are six—or eight, if you count Aunt Anne and Mr. Madigan, not to mention the 
cat, dog, and bird. It is a strenuous existence to be a smal] Madigan, the six of them are 
always at sevens. A vastly diverting study of the irrepressible feminine by the author of In 
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: The Bishop’s Carriage. (The Century Co.) 
4 . 1835. Magnetic North, The Elizabeth Robins $ 
ie ’ A man’s book—written by a woman. The wild rush of the Klondike gold-seekers ; the appall- 
H : ‘ ing monotony, icy stillness, and semi-starvation of the Alaskan winter; the dwindling expecta- $ 
’ 5 tions, the frauds, the gambling, all this seems to be the virile description of one who has been 
¥ ‘ through it. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) $ 
« 1959. Man on the Box, The Harold MacGrath $ 
4 Love and diplomacy mixed with some success by the author of The Puppet Crown. Scene, 
4 Washington ; time, to-day ; special attraction, the novelty act of the hero as coachman. The story 
4 is personally conducted in the old-fashioned style in which the writer jocularly buttonholes the 
by a reader and assails him with parenthetical remarks. If you are willing a up with this— ! $ 
Pe ( The Bobbs- Merrill Co. ) § 
| © 1964. Marathon Mystery, The Burton E. Stevenson > 
: @ A stronger and a longer Manhattan detective story by the author of The Holladay Case. There § 
3 7 is a double tragedy. ( Henry Holt & Co.) f 
§ ¥ 1911. Master’s Violin, The Myrtle Read f 
; aN Miss Read has a pretty wit, which, together with a delicacy of thought, tempers, as a rule, her 
4 y over-abundant sentiment, and makes the combination, as in Lavender and Old Lace, most f 
bt “ attractive. ‘his present very, very pretty tale of a stately, if sleepy, New England town, how- 
= 9 ever, is not tempered. It is so extremely pretty and sentimental as to be almost cloying. f 
i ’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) } 
| . 
' = 1920. Mastery, The Mark Lee Luther § 
4 9 By all odds one of the best of the many recent combinations of politics and love. ‘The woman in « 
: C the case is the devoted daughter of a venerable U. S. Senator; the masculine part of it an ener- s 
4 9 getic young business man whom the tide of politics forces into the position of boss of New York « 
4 «C State. (The Macmillan Co.) £ 
sy 9 7 
3 : 1948. Masquerader, The Katherine Cecil Thurston ’ 
: y Will be one of the year’s successes and deserves it—not because it is a great book but because it £ 
’ s absorbing from beginning to end. A weak man and a strong man exchange identities at the d 
: : entreaty of the weak one, who craves opium and solitude. The strong man uses all his tact and § 
3 ’ ability to redeem the other’s shattered career, and finds himself winning back as well the love of j 
a z his double’s estranged and beautiful wife. (Harper & Brothers) f 
g : 
& 9 i : 
- «1779. Memoirs of a Baby Josephine Daskam | 
fe 9 Mr. Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour (familiarly known as Binks) could hardly have found a better f 
¥ «C interpreter to set him and the difficulties of his upbringing by the mother-father-aunt combina- . 
Fa 9 tion before an unprejudiced audience. A most diverting narrative, and Miss Cory’s many : 
i «C illustrations are just as delectable. (Harper & Brothers) $ 
(8 f 
|, “1814. Merry Anne, The Samuel Merwin 9 
u « A good fresh yarn of an exciting hunt for a gang of whiskey smugglers on the great lakes. f 
, 9 Whiskey Jim and the United States special agent who is after him are more than a little human, 4 
: while Captain Dick, who is innocently involved, the Merry Anne, and the young woman for ‘ 
E 9 whom she is named, have very engaging personalities of their own. (The Macmillan Co.) ; 
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2008. Morganatic Max Nordau 
A book which opens with a capital delineation of pseudo-royalties, their hardships and preten- 
tions being set forth with no little skill. The old Baroness, morganatic wife of the Prince of 
Meissen-Loewenstein-Franka, who on the death of her husband undertakes to establish her 
right to the title of ‘‘ Princess’’ in the teeth of her relatives’ opposition, is at once an amusing 
and pathetic figure. When her troubles come to an end the real interest of the book begins to 
wane, although the love affair waxes melodramatic and the heroine is not disposed of until the 
last page. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1861. Mother of Pauline, The L. Parry Truscott 


A study in retribution. A pathetic figure is Pauline’s mother, and a brave one when, at last, 
she claims her child, in defiance of the world. With her acknowledgment there comes a tardy 
peace. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1853. Motor Pirate, The G. Sidney Paternoster 


A motor detective story, being an inside account of mysterious motor hold-ups in Southern Eng- 
land, and the chase after the perpetrator. So reckless and confident did this chuckling villain 
become that he actually held up an August Personage in broad daylight. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1941. My Lady of the North Randall Parrish 


Mr. Parrish will score with his second novel more success than with his first. The ‘‘ gray- 
jacket’’ hero is a Virginian and—welcome variation—one of the exciting places in the book is 
where Confederates and Union men fight side by side. (4. C. McClurg & Co.) 


1793. Nami-Ko Kenjiro Tokutomi 
A real Japanese novel, full of their—to us—curious customs, embodying as well much of their 
modern spirit and patriotism. The happiness of the hero, a naval officer, and his wife is broken 
up by an interfering mother-in-law. The best kind of revelation of Japanese thought. 

(H. B. Turner & Co.) 
1833. Nancy Stair Elinor McCartney Lane 


Anything less like a bluestocking than the adorable Nancy it would be hard to devise. Yet the 
friend of Burns was poetess, philanthropist, and, if necessary, lawyer. Her lovers were more 
determined to win her than was for their good—and no wonder. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1935. Nancy’s Country Christmas Eleanor Hoyt 


It will be balm to many hearts (masculine gender) to know that Nancy, the vivacious, the 
irresistible, is Nancy still. Moreover, she is quite as fond of admiration as ever, and when it is 
lacking, which seldom happens, she procures it, as ‘‘ the vanishing boarder ’’ could witness. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1834. Nature’s Comedian W. E. Norris 


A clever presentation of one of those graceful, indolent, fascinating individuals who mean well 
but, owing to essential selfishness—do the other thing. The person in question, Harold Dunville, 
is London’s actor idol, who comes to grief in the country by trying to drive tandem 1n his love 
affairs. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


1953. New Samaria S. Weir Mitchell 
How clothes make the man, or the difficulties of a New York banker stranded penniless and 
apparently quite disreputable in a Western town. The second story in the smallish volume is 
i a reminiscent proposal. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1968. Nostromo Joseph Conrad 
An imaginary South American republic is the scene. Exploitation of the mines by New York 
capitalists and revolutionary and anti-foreign agitations keep the pot of adventure boiling. 

( Harper & Brothers ) 
2001. Off the Highway Alice Prescott Smith 


An out-of-door story quite off the usual lines, with a charm and cheer in it that seem partly to 
come from the California hills and partly from the freshness and wholesomeness of its characters. 
It relates how a San Francisco surgeon, on the edge of nervous breakdown, had strength of mind 
enough to drop his practice and take up farming for a year. That his strength of mind was 
adequately rewarded all readers will agree. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1899. Old Gorgon Graham George Horace Lorimer 


The dry humor, matter-of-fact shrewdness, disconcerting sagacity, the ‘‘I just mention this in 
passing ’’ reminiscences of the ‘‘ self-made merchant’’ are still wholly irresistible in these new 
letters to Pierrepont. Old Gorgon is a part of our national life—may his shadow never grow less! 

( Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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1824. Olive Latham E. L. Yoynich 


An austere story of Russian Nihilists and of an English girl who comes to understand their fanati- 
cism through the official cruelty inflicted on her lover. So strong is Olive Latham in its concise- 
ness and repression it seems as if it must be a part of Mr. and Mrs. Voynich’s own experience. 
The author of The Gadfly could not write anything commonplace. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


1787. Order No. 11 Caroline Abbot Stanley 


A bit of exciting border history during the sixties, excellently transcribed and threaded through 
with romance. Mrs. Stanley does not attempt to crowd the whole of the Civil War on the 
canvas and the result is a clear and effective picture of the Kansas vs. Missouri savagery. 

(The Century Co.) 
1973. Orrain S. Levett-Yeats 


A novel of romantic adventure, where else than in France? Another novelist has fallen head 
over heels in debt to the picturesque, if sanguinary, warfare of Huguenots and Catholics in that 
fair land. A very pretty mademoiselle is escorted, a prisoner, by a very gallant philosophic 
swordsman to Paris to be put in the friendly care of Catherine de Medicis. Their journey is a 
means of pleasure to the reader. ( Longmans, Green & Co.) 


1820. Pamela Congreve Frances Aymar Mathews 


Again My Lady Peggy goes to town, but this time she is a witch of a country lass who becomes 
the star of all London, and she goes in petticoats. (Illustrated. ‘Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1924. Paths of Judgement Annie Douglas Sedgwick 
Well-written and vivid, if not quite consistent. The marriage of the heroine to the wrong man, his 
temptation, the effect on him, on her, and on the right man is, briefly, the scheme of this 
character study. The author of The Rescue has many warm admirers. (The Century Co.) 


1880. Pillar of Light, A Louis Tracy 


A lighthouse on a dangerous reef off Land’s End is the center of adventures which a hurricane 
blows up. The daughter and the adopted daughter of the recluse lighthouse keeper are alone 
with their father when the storm breaks and the excitement begins. ‘The dangers of the storm, 
the inaccessibility of the light, and the complications caused by wrecked guests are used to excel- 
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The ingenious schemes of a pair of speculators who intend literally to move the earth fill this book 
to the exclusion of even a hint of love-making. The unusualness of the theme, the realistic satire 
of greedy and unscrupulous business methods make it quite worth one’s while to turn in this fic- 
tion from strenuous love-affairs to strenuous money-making. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


9 lent advantage for the pleasure of the reader. (E. J. Clode) 
¥ 1913. President, The Alfred Henry Lewis 
* A novel founded on federal politics, as The Boss was on municipal. (A. S. Barnes) 
9 1937, Princess Thora, The Harris Burland 
The astounding narrative of Dr. Silex, ostensible leader of the Silex Polar Expedition, which 
9 with twenty ships left England over a decade ago, and was until now believed to have been lost. 
. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 
: 1940. Prisoner of Mademoiselle, The Charles G. D. Roberts 
9 A romantic novel of Arcadie, when the New World was very young and blithe, except for the 
strife of French and Colonists. (L. C. Page & Co.) 
9 
, 1965. Private Tutor, The Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
A story of Americans, wintering in Rome, and a clever adventuress of unascertainable nationality. 
* An incorrigible chump has been sent abroad by his wealthy father in charge of a tutor instructed 
to do everything to bring about his engagement to a certain charming girl. But alas for the best 
4 laid plans of mice and men! The chump prefers to tag after the adventuress while the tutor falls 
é in love with the girl. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
9 
- 1956. Prodigal Son, The Hall Caine 
’ Cold Iceland is the home of this modern prodigal, who first wins his brother’s betrothed and then 
- neglects her for the other woman, who forges and gambles and sinks to the lowest depths of 
3 y moral degradation, yet is not wholly lost. Icelandic customs, politics and love of music are 
3 ’ used to make an effective background. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
> 4 1883. Promoters, The William Hawley Smith 
9 
y 
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1991. Prospector, The Ralph Connor 


The Prospector begins with a hotly contested football match between the University of Toronto 
and McGill and continues amid the rough and tumble life of the Crow’s Nest Pass, where a mis- 
sion field opens to ‘‘Shock’’ of football fame—a ‘‘ fire escape’’ the natives call him. 
The Prospector falls no whit short of Ralph Connor’s other stories. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


1906. Queen’s Advocate, The Arthur W. Marchmont 


An American having encamped temporarily in that hot-bed of European politica! trouble, the 
Balkan peninsula, is os on hand to rescue and befriend a fugitive Servi.n princess. 
Such a murder as that of King Alexander and Queen Draga is the culmination of the events 


hk chk ok eh ee eh ah 


$ which follow. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 
: *H 1813. Queen’s Quair, The Maurice Hewlett 
$ Mary Queen of Scots is Mr. Hewlett’s magnetic and fascinating heroine. The story opens 
while she is still at the court of Catherine de Medici, but the greater part deals with her stormy 
career after she left the fair land of France. (The Macmillan Co.) 
: 1989. Quincunx Case, The William Dent Pitman 
B The story of the following out of a mystery connected with a valuable invention for the improve- 
$ ment of leather, by the nephew of a wealthy manufacturer, who is anxious to gain his uncle’s ys 
: favor and his cousin’s hand. A mysterious quincunx cipher is the key to the conspiracy of fraud. ‘ 
§ (H. B. Turner & Co.) ¥ 
2 2 
7 1854. Rachel Marr Morley Roberts 6 
$ Rachel Marr has been considerably discussed in England as all novels of much ability and ques- ‘ 
$ tionable morals are sure to be. There was no need for the triangular situation, for Anthony Ay 
D) might have married Rachel instead of the shrewish, viperish woman he did marry. There is a . 
~ little of Zola in the maliciousness of the villagers and the influence of the winds and woods on a BY 
»)) responsive nature. (L. C. Page & Co.) ‘ 
oA 1852. Richard Gresham Robert Morse Lovett c 
£ The outlines of this virile story are simple enough—the long struggle of a conscientious boy to M 
€ make good his father’s defalcation; but between the lines a great variety of detail, much fine . 
Hy feeling, and a touch of hypocrisy and treachery. (The Macmillan Co.) “a 
i ‘ 
. 1778. Robert Cavelier William Dana Orcutt = 
. The romantic story of the discovery and exploration of the Mississippi. De La Salle’s own 9 
«@ brother, a Jesuit priest, was his most treacherous enemy, and the story places the order in a rather 
5 unpleasant light. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) a. 
¢ y 
. +1810. Romance Joseph Conrad and F. M. Hueffer «C 
. Romance lives up to its title; it is a story of a young Englishman’s adventures in a nest of Cuban 9 
€ pirates, thrilling in episode, instinct with all of Mr. Conrad’s magic glamor. ‘To Mr. F. ‘ 
a M. Hueffer’s collaboration is probably due the more than usual prominence of the love interest. 9 
4 (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 9 
’ 1847. Rose of Old St. Louis, The Mary Dillon: 
£ The rose in question is a diminutive brunette of the variety—sweet but thorny. Her suitor (favored 9 
: at first by the reader only) is huge and fair—to his own vexation ‘‘a pretty boy.’’ The love- \ 
. story is woven with skill into the history of the Louisiana Purchase and the picturesque atmosphere of 9 
f those early days of bravery, hardship, and no little gaiety, is effectively rendered. ( The Century Co.) 9 
. 1780. Rulers of Kings Gertrude Atherton = 
: A contrast and, in the course of the story, a conflict between money power and royal power. i 
Fs The hero is an American millionaire, the heroine a Hapsburg princess. An ‘‘ historical’’ novel 4 
fs of the histery that may be made to-morrow. (Harper & Brothers) . 
C 
f 1898. Sabrina Warham Lawrence Housman 9 
Of much more real worth than the superfluously discussed Love Letters of an Englishwoman, , 
. Sabrina Warham is a story which a Hardy might not be ashamed to own. ‘The theme is the « 
: growth of a soul through suffering and sorrow into kinship with nature and simple uprightness. 9 
f (The Macmillan Co.) rc 
9 
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1980. Sea-Wolf, The Jack London 


The Sea-Wolf has aroused much interest during its serial run in the Century. Ferocious ‘‘ Wolf’’ 
Larsen makes a man, keen to see, quick to act, self-reliant and dependable, of a rich and 
studious Californian. A virile, adventurous, salty’novel. (The Macmillan Co.) 


& 


1867. Seeker, The Harry Leon Wilson 


The truth-seeker of Mr. Wilson’s novel passes through the modern religious unrest and changing 

belief. As a little lad he finds himself at odds with orthodoxy. He follows the gleam of what 

he sees as the truth even into antagonism of those he loves best. A strong, if a bitter, story. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1859. Seiners, The James B. Connolly 


One can smell the salt of Mr. Connolly’s sea. His first long novel is full of the racing of ships 
and the daring of sailors. (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


1765. Sign of Triumph, The Sheppard Stevens 


A romance of that unhappy delusion, the children’s crusade, A more or less graceless adven- 
turer is the hero whose love and guardianship of one of the young fanatics works his own regen- 
eration and makes him worthy of his great reward. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


1791. Silent Places, The Stewart Edward White 


A strenuous story of a thieving trapper’s flight into the icy forest fastness and the indomitable 
courage of the two traders who pursued him. A wood-lore detective story. 


(McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
1827. Singular Miss Smith, The Florence Morse Kingsley 


The members of the Ontological Club thought her singular because she failed to comprehend 
that the primal relation of the American laboring woman to the Cosmos is of paramount impor- 
tance in the domestic servant problem. Finally this extraordinary young person studied the 
problem at first hand by going into service as a general housework girl. A light and sufficiently 
amusing skit. (The Macmillan Co.) 


1905. Soldier of the Valley, The Nelson Lloyd 


An excellent novel of quiet and quaint existences in a mountain valley of the East where a certain 
pretty girl has an embarrassment of suitors. “Ihe door to the outside world opens when one of 
the community goes out, a soldier, to the Spanish War, and failsto close when crippled he returns. 

(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
1950. Son of Royal Langbrith, A William Dean Howells 
Mr. Howells’ new novel of New England is one of the best he has written of recent years. 


A son idolizes his unworthy father’s memory, and is ready to sacrifice his mother’s happiness to 
it, while she with a word might dispel his illusion. (Harper & Brothers) 


1972. Specialist, The A. M. Irvine 


Since Ships That Pass in the Night there has not been another story of just this character. The 
specialist is the gruff master of life and death and things unpleasant in the way of treatment in a 
Swiss sanitarium. ‘To one of his patients, a Scotchman, the specialist presents the alternatives 
of death or a hitherto untried operation which may, if by any possibility it succeeds, be of material 
benefit to science as well as to Dr. Deladoey’s fame. A strong story yet not as morbid as 
might be inferred. (Jobn Lane) 


1767. Stolen Emperor, The Mrs. Hugh Fraser 


Whether or not such events as Mrs. Fraser narrates actually did take place in medieval Japan, 
the theft of the infant ‘‘Son of Heaven’’ and his lovely regal mother is the quintessence of 
romance, and the setting is historic. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


1936. Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop Anne Warner 


Although Mrs. Wiggs will inevitably be named in connection with Miss Clegg, it will chiefly be 
to point out their divergencies. Miss Clegg has none of Mrs. Wiggs’ amiability and little of her 
philosophy; she has a sharper one of her own. Her first consideration is frankly—Susan, and 
her second her neighbor’s—affairs. The sketches are all humorous, some less so. The last, 
‘* The Minister’s Vacation,’’ would coax shouts of laughter out of a Jeremiah. 

( Little, Brown & Co.) 
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5 ‘ 
1792. Susannah and One Other E. Maria Albanesi = | 
A novel of modern English fashionables and their vices. In particular, of the tribulations of the : 
candid and sweet-natured Susannah, with a gambling mother and a flirtatious, selfish sister. % r 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) we 
1771. Test, The Mary Tappan Wright 


There is ability, decided ability in The Test. It is well written, well developed, well sustained, 
a frank but delicate handling of a difficult situation. A young woman bravely faces the disgrace 
and scandal, the estrangement and devastating bitterness that the coming of her baby brings, and by 
the force of a constantly developing nobility winsa belated happiness. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


1832. Texas Matchmaker, A Andy Adams 
Ranch life in Texas when ranching was the only life there was. As in The Log of a Cowboy, it | 
is the real thing without exaggeration, and the bluff, matchmaking, patriarchal head of the Las 

Palomas ranch has merely stood for his portrait. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) | 
1998. Theophano Frederic Harrison : 


Whether Mr. Harrison’s reputation will gain anything by his late venture into fiction is really 
beside the issue. He probably enjoyed writing his novel, which reconstructs the gorgeous cere- 
monies of the Byzantine Court, depicts its corruption and instability, and gives a graphic picture 
of the campaigns of Nicephorus. The merit of the book lies just in this power to make vivid 
that spectacular age and court. The story itself is weak. (Harper & Brothers) 


1888. Tommy and Co. Jerome K. Jerome 


Mr. Jerome, to our minds, has done nothing better than Tommy and Cv. ‘These character 
sketches of the different people who are brought together in various ways to make up a Fleet 
Street newspaper staff are instinct with life and humor. Idiosyncrasies are emphasized, but not 
caricatured ; situations developed to the extent of their comic possibilities, but not exaggerated. 








‘* Trixy ’’ is a sagacious white poodle who quite naturally shares with her mistress an antipathy 
to vivisectionists. The scene is a New England city; the hero, of course, a doctor. Mrs. Ward 
has written both a plea and a novel with deep sympathy and charm. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


1949. Truants, The A. E. W. Mason 


A good story and a well-written one with a double interest. A young couple without the bread 
and butter of life agree to separate while he seeks their fortune. He fails, but redeems his failure 
fighting bravely, madly, inthe French Foreign Legion. She falls into temptation but is protected 
by the real heroine of the story. (Harper & Brothers) 





Tommy and Co., in short, is capital fun. (Dodd, Mead © Co.) 
1881. To Windward Henry C. Rowland 
This story of a sailor surgeon who wins out in a struggle against odds and then ruins his profes- RY 
t sional career in a crucial moment has been repeatedly asked for. We have been delayed in list- ui: 
ing it but take pleasure in doing so now. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) . 
1933. Traffics and Discoveries Rudyard.Kipling 
The first volume of Kipling stories since ‘‘ The Day’s Work.’’ It contains one tale not hitherto 7 a 
published, ‘‘ The Army of a Dream.’’ A sandwich book of mysticism and materialism— 
Kipling at something near his best, and Kipling—Kipling at something near a bore! Incom- 9 
prehensibility in such an exquisite tale as ‘‘ They’’ seems due to a defect in the reader; but : 
in some of the others it emphatically is not in the reader. ( ‘Doubleday, Page & Co.) 7 a 
: 
1979. Traitor and Loyalist Henry Kitchell Webster , 
As a rule one Civil War story is as like another Civil War story as two peas. Here is one that f 
is different, and proportionately to be commended. A certain young captain in the merchant 9 
marine, because his home is on the sea, has no particular sense of patriotism. He undertakes 
the dangerous and traitorous business of blockade-running. His awakening comes at last. 9 
(The Macmillan Co.) § 
1838. Transgression of Andrew Vane, The Guy Wetmore Carry) 
A book of divided merit but decided interest. One has read of demi-mondaines and guileless © 
youngness before. But here is a siren Paris and a fascinated American colony well done. It is « 
not a book for indiscriminate reading, although intended to be moral. (Henry Holt © Co.) 9° 
1944. Trixy Elizabeth Stuart Phelps °% |” 
9 
. 
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~ «1986. Undercurrent, The Robert Grant § 
F DY A strong and thoughtful story of modern life and some of its complex problems—business methods, i 
4 4 social hypocrisy, and divorce. (Charles Scribner's Sons ) $ 
6 *K1817. Villa Claudia, The John Ames Mitchell § 
% The author of Amos Judd and the editor of Life has written an ingenious tale of an Italian villa § 
& inhabited by two American ladies, where mysterious things have happened—and do happen. )) 
) The mellow atmosphere of Southern Italy and memories of Horace pervade its pages. * 
ry ; (Life Publishing Co.) BY 
, 1868. Vergilius Irving Bacheller § 
* Another ‘‘ moral and popular tale’’ (to misuse a worthy old title) of ancient Rome and 2 
‘ Jerusalem. |Herod—Herodian games—Salome—conspiracies—villains two—one hero and one 6 
. heroine, both Roman, both patrician. After Bacheller—next ! (Harper & Brothers) ed 
* 1840. Watchers of the Trail . Charles G. D. Roberts $ 
‘ The combination of Mr. Roberts’ animal stories and Mr. Bull’s illustrations is one that the $ 
; public cannot get too much of. This volume is full of charm. (L. C. Page & Co.) ‘ 
‘ ~ 
- 1919. Whosoever Shall Offend Francis Marion Crawford ¢ 
6 A despicable plot to ruin a young man by leading him into excesses, so that the plotters can get ¥ 
control of his property, is the basis of Crawford’s new novel. ‘The scene is Rome, of course, & 
rs but also Sicily. (The Macmillan Co.) BY 
¢ 1828. Woman Errant, The By the Author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” $ 
3 Is there nothing akin in this strenuous age called present to the age of chivalry called past ? & 
& What would—or rather what would not—the knights errant of old have said if they could have ¥ 
toreseen the woman of action of to-day ? And yet does not the woman errant show some of this i 
& spirit to those weaker than herself? A delightful story. (The Macmillan Co.) $ 
I g : 
¢ +1801. Woman with the Fan, The Robert Hichens $ 
What do most men look for in women—the inner spirit or the outer beauty? The ‘* man’s ‘ 
« woman ’’ of Mr. Hichens’ very clever novel of London society, the lovely Lady Holme, maintains »)) 
they care only for her beauty and coquetry, and events prove her justified. ‘There is seriousness, «€ 
sincerity, and artistry in Mr. Hichens’ work, and The Woman with the Fan deserves to rank 9 
9 among the best novels. ( Frederick A. Stokes Co. ) f 
_ > 9 1783. Woman’s Will, A Anne Warner if 
4 Sets forth the love-making between a German violinist and composer with the peculiarities of ' 
4 
3 y genius and a young and capricious American widow whose unhappy experience has made her « 
4 firmly resolved never again to take up the bonds of matrimony. Refreshingly new in its ” 
y characters and piquant in its conversation. (Little, Brown & Co.) £ 
¥ +1802. Wood-carver of "Lympus, The M.E. Waller = ¢ 
© A story of unusual delicacy, feeling, and optimism—an inspiring word for the discouraged. To : 
a Vermont mountain boy—crippled by an accident, stopped in his studies, and despairing—a A 
. passing friend offers the mysteries of wood-carving, and so puts him in touch with a wide world 9 
‘ of thought and influence, of friendship and love. (Little, Brown & Co.) f 
1871. Yeoman, The Charles Kennett Burrow f 
’ The yeoman is an English son of the soil whose land is his passion. Jealous, because of his own 
: impoverishment, he would keep his only daughter estranged from the other branch of the family f 
% rich with Australian gold. This new story by the author of Patricia of the Hills is one of those 
¢ in a minor key so pleasant after the crash and stir of major books. (John Lane) . 
9 
> «  ITT5. Yoke, The Elizabeth Miller £ 
F 9 A tale of the Children of Israel in the land of the Pharaohs, of the plagues that preceded the going 
s forth of the tribes, and the pursuit by the Egyptian host. A sort of antique haze skilfully evoked 
e 9 answers the purpose of Egyptology in providing a picturesque background for the lovers. «€ 
4 : ( The Bobbs- Merrill Co.) f 
¥ 1967. Young Man in a Hurry, A Robert W. Chambers f 
+ He was rushing for a train, so was she. He had to catch it, so did she. Result, a cyclone in a 4 
P : cab, and ultimately—the usual thing. A piquant comedy the moral of which is ‘‘ always be late $ 
7 for your train.’’ ‘The other stories are hardly less diverting. ( Harper & Brothers) : 
4 1928. Zelda Dameron Meredith Nicholson ‘ 
fie A story of the Middle West and a young girl, who discovers that her father is a rascal. B $ 
a 9 the author of The Main Chance. ( Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 
t "eC £ 
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AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


THE SHIFTING 


OF EUROPEAN ALLIANCES 


BY N. T. BACON 


As the present struggle, hetween - 
Japan and Russia ilFdgs tog: its: weary * 
length, it begins to appear’ probable that 
the future of the world, is td he influ- 
enced by it to a greater extent than‘ By" 
any other war since the overthrow: OE 
Napoleon I. 

Our great Civil War overthrew det 
ery in the civilized world and fastened 
on us the bondage to high protection, 
and the Franco-Prussian War crystalized 
Germany into a great power and built 
up there a vast industrial system. But 
slavery was doomed by its economic 
failure, and the industrial development 
in Europe was inevitable ; though with- 
out the war of 1870 it might have had 
its main growth in England under free 
trade, instead of in Germany under pro- 
tection. In fact, perhaps future histo- 
rians will consider the development of 
industrial protection as the main result 
of these two wars except as to their 
effects on the populations directly 
iuvolved, which even in the Franco- 
Prussian War were not half as large as 
those in the present conflict. This war 


5 


wis being waged by Japan largely to pre- 
wert exteasion over neutral territory of 
the, protective system, of which Russia 


o is * “today the most advanced advocate, 


" Russian tariffs averaging nearly double 


‘ours. 


Plainly after this, as after each of the 
wars above mentioned, the world will 
have to reckon with another great 
power, which Europe had previously 
ignored ; but, on the other hand, the 
vague dread of the “‘ yellow peril’’ ought 
to die away. There has been vastly 
greater peril for Europe in the Slavonic 
menace of one hundred millions of 
uncivilized barbarians, virtual slaves of 
an irresponsible autocrat—himself the 
puppet of the creatures of his power, 
though often believing himself by divine 
right the leader of the world. A 
frontier presenting no more serious 
natural obstacles than those between 
our prairie States separates them from 
the wealth and culture which some of 
them greatly covet. 

The present war is a direct conse- 
quence of the Czar’s firm belief in the 
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right granted by might, and of his over- 
estimate of that might. Be the future 
course of the war what it may, the bug- 
bear of this irresistible might will prob- 
ably vanish for Germany, Austria, and 
England—those most directly threat- 
ened. The rottenness of the whole 
Russian system makes manifest the 
impossibility for years to come of offen- 
sive action by this mass as a unit; but 
the stubborn resistance of Stoessel at 
Port Arthur and Kuropatkin at Muk- 
den shows how firm a barrier they 
would make if fighting five thousand 
miles nearer home against invaders 
reaching across a desert two thousand 
miles wide. This would be the practi- 
cal situation if China could be roused 
and organized by Japan against Russia, 
but this again would be a task like that 
of England in India. 

Even should Japan be completely 
successful in the present war, and drive 
Russia back across Lake Baikal and cut 
her off from all access tos the -Paeific ; 


to be puffed up by a complete victory 
over what has been considered the 
mightiest of all war powers. The 
arrogance which follows victory seems 
even now the cause of the risings in 
Korea. The Japanese have gone so far 
that our consul at Seoul has already 
made formal complaint that they are 
trespassing on American rights, where 
nominally they are only advisers to the 
government. The Russians seem, in 
fact, to have stirred up a people who 
love war for war’s sake—as did the 
Iroquois—and who excel in war; but it 
is another thing to excel in civil adminis- 
tration of subordinate peoples. Com- 
mercially the Japanese are known as 
tricky and unreliable; probably such 
traits would rise up to plague them if, 
as a result of the war, they should 
attempt to dominate China. England 
owes its measure of success in India to 
the implicit confidence of the native in 
the Englishman’s truth and justice. In 
-China the cgngjtions would be reversed. 


Ocean, so as to make impossible: cangther: : “In Japan it is corambn to find positions 


Trans-Siberian and leave no point where, 


Russia could accumulate an army within’ : 
striking distance of anything but Japanese 
outposts—this seems to be the plan if: 
the war continues after the fall of Port * 
Arthur—to organize China would be 
likely to tax all Japan’s resources for a 


generation. The island of Formosa 
alone proved a considerable strain for 
years after its conquest; and already we 
have reports, apparently well-founded, 
of risings in Korea against Japanese 
rule, though the Koreans are reckoned 
a feeble folk. 

Three important facts are generally 
overlooked by those shuddering at the 
‘yellow peril.’’ The first is that the 
Japanese are not perfectly wise. For 
years they have foreseen the necessity 
of war with Russia, and have been 
preparing for it with the singleness of 
purpose that characterizes a struggle for 
life. The result has been admirable ; 
but it would be an exception from the 
laws of humankind if they should fail 


of trust ‘filled’ by Chinamen, on account 
of theit reputation for integrity. The 
*Mikaddé dnd some of the upper classes 
“Kas the value of fair dealing and truth, 
‘but ‘not so the mass of the people, on 
which administration of the vast num- 
bers in China would necessarily depend. 

Second is the diversity of the peoples 
making up the Chinese empire. With 
a population roughly equal to that of 
Europe the diversity is less, but it is 
nevertheless important. The China- 
men whom we see are much alike and 
are able to understand each other, but 
they all come from the southern sea- 
board provinces, and it isas if we should 
try to judge of the population of Europe 
byaship-load of emigrants from Naples. 
A Manchu would have as much trouble 
understanding a coolie from Hong-Kong 
as a Swede would an Italian. In either 
case the languages are of common 
stock, but have varied from it so much 
as to be entirely distinct. For many 
centuries this huge population has gone 
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on under almost complete local self- 
government and with but slight heed to 
central authority, gradually developing 
independently in each separate province 
the tangle of local traditions which 
serves as law, and which conqueror 
after conqueror has striven in vain to 
change until his followers were gradu- 
ally absorbed into the vast, passively 
resisting mass. Tartar, Mongol, and 
Manchu, all have been swallowed up, 
although their hordes were doubtless 
far more numerous in proportion than 
any force which Japan could take out 
of its sedentary population. With the 
help of railroads and telephones the 
Japanese might be able to accomplish 
more than their forerunners, but these 
very things are sure to provoke the 
Chinese and set them against ‘the 
Japanese, though perhaps less so than 
against those who first tried to intro- 
duce such things. The distinctive 
feature which characterizes all China 
seems to be hatred of innovation, as an 
insult to their worship of ancestors. 


The Chinese appear to regard this much 
as Europe would an attempt to substi- 
tute Islam for Christianity. 
wide the variations of creeds and luke- 
warm their adherents,who doubts that all 


However 


Europe would unite against this? Few 
appreciate how widely the Asiatic races 
differ among themselves. A Japanese, 
once my classmate at Yale, told me 
that in traveling all over the world it 
was neither in America nor in Europe 
that he had felt most out of his element, 
but in India. 

The third important oversight is of 
foreign rivalries. Japan's only chance 
for political domination of China lies in 
driving back Russia so decisively as to 
minimize her prestige at Peking; but 
Japan has to deal not with Russia alone. 
Already the commercial susceptibilities 
of other nations have been aroused. 
Japanese traders and merchant-steamers 
swarm on all Chinese waters, and have 
materially reduced European profits. It 
is Japan’s commercial menace which 


has for once driven the merchant class 
in Germany to join with the adminis- 
tration in sympathy with Russia, though 
this class is generally at odds with the 
aristocracy. “The German laborers are 
pro-Japanese. Even England, Japan’s 
ally, would hardly look with equanimity 
on Japan’s moves toward supremacy in 
China; and France would be sure to 
object on her own account as well as 
on Russia’s. Her colony of Cochin 
China is not nominally under Chinese 
sovereignty, and therefore would not be 
immediately threatened; but that of 
Germany, in the Shan-tung peninsula, 
would be precarious with Japanese 
ascendancy. Germany has based too 
many hopes of colonial development on 
this opening to see it doomed without 
a struggle. Probably all these powers 
could not be brought to agree on a 
positive policy, but they might easily 
unite to support Chinese inertia in 
resisting all Japanese moves. Peking 
now seems to be devoting all its energy 
to arming and disciplining an army suf- 
ficient in itself to make Russia pause 
before attempting invasion of Mon- 
golia and Szechuen—tempting morsels 
if Manchuria has to be given up. If 
Chinese officials ever grasp such real 
power, it is very improbable that they 
will cede it willingly to Japanese new- 
comers, especially if secure in the feeling 
of support from one or more of the 
great powers of Europe. 

But these powers seem likely to form 
new groups as a result of this war. 
For years Germany has been trying to 
break up the Franco-Russian alliance 
which has been her nightmare, and this 
seems her great opportunity to make 
friends with Russia while striking a 
heavy blow at France. For fifteen 
years Russia has been continually bor- 
rowing huge sums, mainly in France, 
for which she has been giving what are 
practically unsecured notes. M. Yves 
Guyot has recently estimated the Russian 
government securities held in France at 
about $1,600,000,000, which seems a 
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FRONTIERS OF RUSSIA, GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


This map shows the long border-line, easily crossed, separating the three great empires. 


The area included within the dotted line was the old Empire of Poland. 


In the three 


partitions of Poland, Russia gained the largest and most troublesome districts. 


conservative figure; and, besides this, 
the French have invested perhaps $400,- 
000,000 more in private enterprises in 
Russia, mainly under promise of govern- 
ment support. Russia’s resources were 
inadequate in time of peace. For five 
years back it has borrowed an aver- 
age of $100,000,000 annually; while this 
year, with war expenses over $1,000,000 
a day, its loans already reported 
— November 25—exceed $400,000,000. 
Russia’s credit at Paris has been fairly 
maintained, partly by heavy press sub- 
sidies and partly by the great financial 
interests there, which would suffer by 
a panic. 

But signs are not wanting that the 
French are at last wearying of this 
load. If $400,000,000 a year is needed 
by a country with small financial re- 
sources of its own and a great debt, 
the time must come shortly when she 
can borrow only by giving specific 
security. Russia can do this only by 


mortgaging the very productive assets 
which have been dangled before French 
eyes as justification for her stupendous 
borrowings, thus taking away the main 
hope of payment of Russia’s present 
debts. Suggestion of a new loan on 
these terms will probably cause such a 
panic in France and Belgium that no 
money can be had there for any pur- 
pose whatever. 

This will be Germany’s great oppor- 
tunity. England and Holland, the other 
great lending nations, sympathize with 
Japan, as we do, so that probably little 
can be obtained from these; and, there- 
fore, Germany will be in a position to 
dictate the terms of the loan, taking 
over as security either the customs, the 
railroads, or the liquor monopoly, to- 
gether with administration of the source 
of revenue pledged. The first would 
be particularly desirable for Germany, 
as it would allow her to favor German 
goods while crowding out all other 











manufactures by the highest tariff in 
the world. Germany has _ probably 
already paved the way for commercial 
preference in Russia by secret assurances 
as to maintenance of order in Poland. 
Last spring German pig-iron was ad- 
mitted into Russia duty free, as a war 
measure; and in July Minister Witte 
signed a commercial treaty at Berlin, of 
which the details are not yet public; 
since that time the army in Poland has 
been greatly reduced. The discontent 
in Poland is almost equally a source of 


anxiety at St. Petersburg and Berlin, 


and somewhat in Vienna, although 
the Poles in Austria are less discon- 
tented than those in either Russia or 
Germany. 

Here is a common bond of interest 
uniting these three empires. When we 
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consider the anti-Japanese interests of 
Germany in China, the virtual depend- 
ence of Austria on Germany, and the 
shaken prestige of Russia, it would not 
be surprising if these causes should 
result in a league of the three emperors 
under German hegemony. It is easy 
to imagine how it would tempt the 
German Kaiser to feel within his reach 
the headship of such a league, and 
deliverance from the dread of invasion 
by hordes of barbarians whose poverty 
would forbid reprisals. For Russia this 
would give a prospect of reaching an 
outlet in the Persian Gulf to make up 
for the loss of Manchuria, while Ger- 
many covets Asia Minor and Syria, and 
the Balkan peninsula could be offered 
to Austria. 

Of course, such a coalition would 
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surely drive France to an understanding 
with England, in which probably her 
best interest lies. Italy, likewise, prob- 
ably would turn against her ancient 
enemy, Austria, at the first move against 
Turkey, if not before ; for Italy sympa- 
thizes with Japan, and has regarded 
western Turkey as her natural heritage 
since the marriage of her king with the 
heiress of Montenegro. This would 
naturally lead to a union of the sea- 
powers against those of the land—one 
fraught with many possibilities if either 
should venture upon aggression. 

For both the peoples directly engaged 
one effect is inevitable, namely, a vast 
increase in debt. Even Japan, with its 
frugal, hardworking people, is driven to 
buy many things abroad. Probably 
$10,000,000 a month will not over- 
estimate the part of her war expenditure 
which cannot be offset by greater 
activity at home. Luckily for her this 
year’s harvests have been the best for 
years, and the extraordinary demand 


for labor which war generally provides 
has prevented great hardship as yet. 
Such are sure to be times of extraordi- 
nary profit for a few, owing to rising 
prices; but the necessaries generally rise 
faster than the wages, and the pinch 
must come in a long war, even if suc- 


cessful. With rising taxes, and all 
necessaries higher, it will probably be 
impossible to depress wages when war is 
over; and this is likely to be a perma- 
nent handicap to Japan in the competi- 
tion for the markets of the world, to 
which she will be driven to meet the 
interest on her increased foreign debt. 
Heretofore Japan has avoided exploita- 
tion by foreign capital, but if she is 
finally successful in this war and attempts 
to develop China, her poverty will force 
her to invite foreign capital; to so great 
an extent as to make this development 
largely international,‘and do away with 
trade exclusiveness in large measure 
both in China and Japan. Her only 
other course would be by great foreign 
loans, which would be granted only 


under conditions that would make the 
nation permanently tributary to Europe 
and the United States. 

The first excitement of victory is over 
for Japan, and now the weariness of the 
struggle begins to be felt. She is in a 
position like that of Frederick the 
Great. He began all his wars with a 
full treasury and an army trained to the 
highest point, so that levies to fill the 
ranks were always more or less inferior ; 
while he had to meet immense numbers 
—at the outset very poorly trained, but 
who slowly learned by their defeats, as 
Peter the Great’s Russians learned from 
Charles XII. Frederick was finally suc- 
cessful, but at a price which reduced his 
country to an awful state. It would be 
well worth while for Japan to make 
peace even now on terms not much 
more exacting than those demanded 
before the war, if she could secure her- 
self from future menace. It is this 
which makes a costly victory necessary 
for her. 

Less than three years ago a Russian, 
for many years a teacher of his native 
tongue in France, told me with tears in 
his eyes that what he most desired for 
his country was a foreign war in which 
Russia should be disastrously defeated. 
He knew the crushing taxation which 
grew out of the Russo-Turkish War, 
but he could see no other escape from 
the oppression of the bureaucracy, of 
which the State Church forms a part. 
In fact the persecution of other faiths 
in Russia seems wholly due to the feel- 
ing that they form nuclei for possible 
organization of resistance to the estab- 
lished disorder. 

When Minister Witte was overthrown 
last year the outlook was black. He 
was supplanted in favor at court by Von 
Plehve, the leader of the reactionaries, 
who six months before had succeeded in 
nullifying the ukase of the Czar issued 
under Witte’s influence with a view to 
helping the peasantry. Witte’s fall was 
brought about by a coalition of the reac- 
tionaries with the party of aggression. 
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When, to their astonishment, aggression 
brought on war, as Witte had foretold, 
and inevitable defeat because they were 
unprepared, the result was a great stir 
among all the elements opposed to the 
clique in power. 

And then both sides began to bid 
everywhere for support. The appeal 
to public opinion, hitherto almost un- 
heard-of in Russia, first appeared in the 
Czar’s progress to show himself to the 
peasants. The last dwindling hopes of 
these miserable wretches had been well 
expressed by their proverb: ‘“‘ Heaven 
is high and the Czar is far off.” They 
were amazed at the portent, and flocked 
to look on him as on a divine Augustus; 
but it was quickly evident that their 
ignorant homage was of no practical 
use against successive calamities to fleet 
and army, and rottenness in the civil 
service which had brought Nicholas II 
almost to despair, as they had done for 
Nicholas I. 

But a great movement was begun; 
and as this first step had proved of 
little avail, the shaken reactionaries made 
a desperate attempt to win support from 
the radicals. The papers of July 12 
brought word of a new ukase abolish- 
ing ‘‘ administrative process,’’ by which 
persons suspected of progressive tenden- 
cies were exiled without warning or 
trial. It was characteristic of the arch- 
reactionary Von Plehve, who was then 
heralded as a friend of the people for 
causing this reform, that a few days 
later it appeared that administrative pro- 
cess was abolished “except in excep- 
tional cases,’? to which alone it had 
been applicable before, namely those 
where no evidence was procurable; so 
that the gain was not great. A fort- 
night later, however, Von Plehve was 
assassinated. In my article on ‘* Russia’s 
Ablest Statesman,’’ published in the 
September issue of this Magazine, the 
statement is made that Witte “is the 
one strong man who has appeared of 
late in Russian affairs, and the assassina- 
tion of Von Plehve leaves him practically 


without a rival.’’ The news of the 
assassination of the Minister of the 
Interior arrived just as the Magazine 
was going to press, and a few editorial 
alterations were made to adapt the 
article to the new conditions. The last 
clause of the sentence quoted above was 
thus added to my manuscript. The 
intention was simply to emphasize my 
assertion of Witte’s strength; but, of 
course, the statement is not true in the 
sense that Witte’s administrative influ- 
ence was made supreme by the removal 
of his reactionary rival. 

The fall of this great champion of 
absolutism broke up at least one huge 
plundering scheme; and suddenly the 
Russian press, which ordinarily has not 
been allowed to mention domestic 
affairs except under official inspiration, 
began to venture cautious hints at re- 
form, and then bolder ones; until finally 
the Novoe Vremya, which is almost an offi- 
cial organ, dared to suggest that the Czar 
might perhaps consider granting a consti- 
tution. In Russia this was almost revo- 
lutionary. The Czar promptly declared 
that he would not under the circum- 
stances; but when after such a liberty 
the paper was not suppressed, nor at 
least punished by withdrawal of per- 
mission to publish advertisements, the 
papers even began to discuss official 
misdoings. A great battle of intrigue 
was on for the succession to the Minis- 
try of the Interior, which included the 
censorship; and evidently the censors 
were at least doubtful of the success of 
the reactionary clique, even though 
supported by the Church, and so gave 
unheard-of license to discussion. Of 
course the public opinion, thus granted 
some influence, is confined to the 
cities; but it may grow. In Russia all 
political changes are hidden as far as 
possible, as when Witte was appointed 
President of the Council of Ministers 
when he fell from power; but the selec- 
tion of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky as 
Minister of the Interior seems to mark 
the complete downfall of the reaction- 
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A SQUAD OF POLICE IN ST. PETERSBURG 


aries, and the accession to power of the 
most liberal party in Russia in which 
there really remains any sober good 
sense. 

One of his first moves was to recall 
the men exiled two years ago by his pre- 
decessor for advocating the grant of a 
little more authority to the Zemstvos, 
or provincial councils. No minister 
since Loris-Melikoff has allowed any 
such liberty to the press. The recall 
of Viceroy Alexieff and the well-earned 
promotion of General Kuropatkin to be 
commander-in-chief in Manchuria also 
argue that the effect of the war so far 
has been what my Russian teacher 
hoped, and is bringing to the front the 
only possibility of escape from bondage 
for the Russian people. 

Last summer, in the Paris Siécle, 
Yves Guyot pointed to the hope that 
the war might result in local autonomy 
for various parts of Russia where the 


prevailing population has a distinct 
language and religion of itsown. M. 
Guyot's idea was that the rights of the 
Finns should first be restored, and that 
Poland should be given an administra- 
tion in which its historic language 
should be the medium; these measures 
to be followed by similar treatment of 
other districts. Great difficulties must 
be faced in any such development. 
Outside of Finland probably no part of 
the empire is much better fitted for 
self-government than the worst of the 
Spanish-American republics. In many 
districts it will be hard to find a pre- 
dominant race or language, and even 
harder to protect subordinate peoples 
from local tyranny. But the greatest 
difficulty of all will be to find competent 
and just men to carry out such a policy. 
Nevertheless, an approach to this clearly 
seems to be Russia’s best hope for 
future national progress. 
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This policy will almost inevitably in- 
volve a constitution and local represen- 
tation in a central government, even if 
the representation be only by a delegate 
appointed by each local governor merely 
in an advisory capacity. A prime neces- 
sity will be partial freedom of the press. 
Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky already seems 
to be doing all that is safe in this 
direction. 

Absolute freedom of the press would 
be dangerous in the present inflammable 
conditions, with a population unused to 
self-restraint of any kind. But this great 
minister is trying reason instead of force, 
though recently he has had to suppress 
one reactionary paper for attacks on 
himself, and a radical one for attack- 
ing the Czar. Early in November there 
were demonstrations by the students at 
Kazan and St. Petersburg that ordinarily 
would have been suppressed by Cossacks, 
but an appeal to reason and patriotism 
dispersed both without trouble, and in 
St. Petersburg the demonstrators broke 
up with a laugh. 

Possibly this may result in bring- 
ing into cooperation with a progres- 
sive minister what has been the 
most explosive element in the country. 
They can hardly be depended on for 
steady support, but every possible help 
will be necessary to throw off the 
universal incompetent corruption which 
now controls almost every detail of 
administration in Russia, the opposition 
now being headed by the Church, itself 
bitterly opposed to religious freedom. 
For a week the revolutionists were 
awed into quiet by the sight of the 
most respected men in the nation 
taking their lives in their hands, at the 
recent meeting of the representatives of 
the Zemstvos, by asking in their memorial 
to the Czar that the legislative power 
be granted to representatives of some 
kind. 

By Russian law, an agitation for a 
change in the form of government is a 
crime punishable by penal servitude for 
life. The sudden calm which came 
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over Russia while this was being held 
in the balance, together with the re- 
spectful and moderate terms in which 
the memorial was drawn, ought to 
make a great impression on the Czar, 
though the earnest hopes expressed 
therein are radical. 

Plainly the Czar is halting between 
two opinions. On the one hand, Pobe- 
donosteff, procurator of the Holy Synod, 
the representative of the Church in the 
ministry, succeeded in preventing official 
sanction for this meeting. He argued 
that concession cannot stop short of a 
constitution, and that any yielding 
would be the beginning of the over- 
throw of both autocracy and religion. 
On the other hand, the Minister of the 
Interior was allowed to tolerate an 
unofficial meeting. He urged that to 
forbid it would mean inevitable revolu- 
tion, and that it would be held secretly 
if forbidden. 

But only faint hopes are anywhere 
expressed that the Czar will do more 
than temporize, and thus prepare the 
way for what may become an explosion. 
Here is a great opportunity, if it could 
find a great ruler to place himself at the 
head of the Liberalmovement. But the 
Czar is a vacillating man who must lean 
on some one for support. The imper- 
ial family, together with most of the 
court circle, are bitterly opposed to 
constitutional government, and are 
likely to prevent any sufficient conces- 
sions until they are forced by some rev- 
olutionary procedure. The numerous 
reports of :esistance to enrollment and 
other disturbances throughout the em- 
pire indicate a stir of hope that the 
bureaucracy can be overthrown. Rus- 
sia’s debt has grown so great that relief 
from this burden through bankruptcy 
now seems probable. On the whole, 
her hope for the future seems to lie in 
present disaster. 


N. 9: Baer _ 
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THE CITY OF MOGOK 


Mogok is in Upper Burma, fifty miles north of Mandalay. The site of the city was once a 
river-bed, and the soil is rich in ruby-bearing gravel. 
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A City BUILT ON RUBIES 
THE MARVELOUS MINES OF MOGOK 


Far away in a remote corner of the 
earth is a town of mushroom growth, 
called Mogok, built on a table-land about 
seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, in anorthern Shan State of Burma. 
It has but one industry, the recovery of 
rubies from mud and sand. You may 
be ever so hungry or thirsty, the first 
things offered or mentioned to you are 
rubies. No matter what business may 
have brought you to Mogok, the natives 
all assume you are there for rubies— 
rubies, nothing but rubies. Poor, muddy 
little bits of red glassy-looking stone 
they appear. Yet men have left home 
and comforts, wife and family, and wan- 
dered through forest and mountain, 
suffering untold hardships in search of 
them. Crimes of the deepest and cruel- 
est nature have been perpetrated to 
obtain them. 

It is said that a king would be rul- 
ing at Mandalay today if it had not 
been for rubies; and Mogok would still 
have been an obscure village with a few 
score inhabitants had there been no 
rubies in the vicinity, whereas now there 
are about forty thousand people of 
“every color and hue—the Englishman, 
American, the Frenchman and German, 
the Armenian, pure native, and Jew.”’ 
Mogok is so far removed from the 
ordinary tourist’s track that few venture 
there who are not on business bent, 
owing to the difficulty of transit in 
Burma. 

Mogok lies slightly to the northeast 
of Mandalay, from which it is distant 
about fifty miles as the crow flies; but 
it takes three days to make the journey, 
and two nights must be spent at rest- 
houses along the way. You cannot 


hustle the East,’’ as we discovered to 
our cost; but as competition is not keen 
in the East, time is not the essence of 
the contract in dealing with the wily 
Oriental. He is essentially a son of 
rest, and trusts to finesse and bargain- 
ing, rather than to cornering the market, 
to make his profits. Accordingly, we 
took things as they came, being on the 
lookout for the unexpected, which in 
our case did not disappoint us. as we 
journeyed to the ruby fields. 

Fair promise of gain will tempt men 
to go anywhere in search of it. Some go 
to burning South Africa for diamonds, 
and others to frozen Alaska for gold. 
Even so men go to Burma for rubies. 
For the ruby ranks next to the diamond 
among precious stones, and holds a pre- 
miership all its own among the colored 
gems with which men and women love 
to bedeck themselves. It is not strange, 
therefore, that many should search for a 
stone that is a brother to the amethyst, 
the sapphire, and the topaz, and which 
not infrequently outranks the diamond 
in value, being, in fact, the gem of gems © 
of the East. A flawless five-carat ruby 
will bring twice as much as a diamond 
of equal weight, while a ten-carat ruby 
will bring three times as much, and 
cannot be bought for much less than 
five thousand dollars. 

Starting from Mandalay on an Irra- 
waddy steafmer, the traveler has a most 
pleasant trip up the river, which flows 
between hills clad with tropical luxu- 
riance. Amidst the dense vegetation 
can be seen the white spires of the 
pagodas and the seven-tier roofs of the 
pyatthatts, while floating down on the 
right and left are huge timber rafts or 
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fishing craft with curious nets. Here 
and there drifting with the stream may 
be seen the native laungo, or boat, with 
nearly all its crew asleep. The stopping 
place for the night is at the village of 
Kauk-Maung, and a pretty scene is 
afforded by the crowd on the bank 
awaiting the arrival of the steamer. 
In the throng there are many prettily 
dressed girls hawking fruit among the 
passengers. A lot of apples, pears, and 
grapes may be had for eightpence ; while 
plantains, bananas, and other fruit may 
be bought for a half-penny or a penny 
a bunch. The steamer starts at day- 
break and steams through the first 
defile, reaching Thabeikyng in time for 
breakfast. 

Seizing the opportunity while break- 
fast was being prepared, we went out to 
arrange for ponies to enable us to con- 
tinue our journey promptly. The own- 
ers of the ponies were Chinamen, and 
difficult to deal with. However, having 
agreed upon a price for the trips, and 
having selected three good, strong pon- 
ies, we went in to breakfast at the 
government rest-house. When about 
ready to start we saw that the liveryman 
had substituted other ponies in place of 
the ones already chosen. The poor, 
lean beasts looked so miserable that we 
refused to have them at any price, and 
went off to another stable. On our 
arrival there we found that word had 
been sent on before us, and the propri- 
etor would not let ponies; and so it was 
all around. 

Plainly our party had been boy- 
cotted. Appeal was made to the local 
government official, who in a few min- 
utes obtained three fine ponies for us 
from a Mohammedan. The Chinaman, 
on learning this, came and offered us 
ponies and mules at a very low price. 
We now had our revenge, and refused 
his offer. It was a lesson to them, 
which it is hoped will be of benefit to 
any one wishing to follow us on this trip. 

Between Thabeikyng and Mogok 
there are three or four rest-houses; but 


no provisions can be obtained at any 
place on the way, and a stock of tinned 
food is advisable. The road is fairly 
good, but very dusty. It rises until you 
reach a point about seventy-five hundred 
feet above sea-level. To reach this 
elevation there are many long detours 
to be made around mountain sides. 
There are short cuts which obviate 
these, but the climbs and the falls on 
the short cuts are so sudden that some- 
times you are embracing your pony 
around the neck with your legs; and 
the ponies fall so frequently that, how- 
ever well you may pack your provisions, 
the chances are that when you open 
up you will find sardine oil, Swiss milk, 
tinned butter, and biscuits all mixed 
and sticking together in one conglom- 
erate mass. 

There is also more danger from wild 
beasts if you leave the road; for it is 
well known that tigers, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, bears, leopards, and wild- 
cats are to be found in the adjoining 
forests. In fact, we passed a buffalo 
which had recently been killed by a 
tiger near the village of Kauklabin, and 
the Shans were busy securing the flesh 
which the tiger had not devoured, 
to take it home and eat it. We 
heard later of one man who, return- 
ing home in the evening, heard of the 
kill and went out to get some scrapings 
from the bones for his supper. While 
in the act of securing his share he was 
pounced upon and carried off by the 
tiger, which no doubt had returned in 
hope of having another feed. We saw 
a large cow elephant with her calf, and 
felt a little bit scared until we had 
passed her safely. She, however, did 
not move, but kept her eyes fixed upon 
us until we were a long way ahead. 
We were sorry to learn that a great 
number of these useful beasts were 
being killed in this region. After this 
scare we decided to keep to the road 
for the rest of the journey, and also on 
the return. The jungle in places was 
alive with wild-fowl, and we were 
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DREDGING FOR RUBIES 


- Native Burmese miners dredging the river-bed for ruby-bearing gravel. The group in the 
foreground is searching a heap of dried gravel. 
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THE NATIVE METHOD OF MINING 


Old petroleum-tins, bags and baskets of every description, attached to long bamboo poles, 
are lowered into pits dug in the ground, and come up laden with earth and 
gravel taken from the gem-bearing strata. 


awakened one morning by as many as 
fifty jungle-cocks crowing one against 


the other. We also saw European 
birds—the magpie, jay, and cuckoo. 
We passed for miles through bowers of 
creepers and bamboos, some of which 
vied with the huge forests in trying to 
reach the sky. The streams and rivulets 
were almost choked with ferns and 
flowers, while the orchids hung frorn a 
thousand branches. 

Arriving at Mogok before sunset on 


the third day, we felt well repaid for 
the hardships and adventures we had 
encountered. The situation of the 
town is most beautiful, cradled in an 
amphitheater of lovely hills. With bung- 
alows and temples dotted here and there 
onthe surrounding slopes, and the vege- 
tation abundant and luxurious, the whole 
made quite a fairy scene, to which no 
camera-picture could do proper jus- 
tice. Perhaps the best is obtained 
from a position looking right across the 
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THE EUROPEAN METHOD OF MINING 


Here the miners excavate large sections of the gem-bearing strata, and load the earth 
and gravel into dump-carts which are run on narrow-gage 
tracks to the wash-house. 


town toward the southwest. From 
the formation of the plateau it is evi- 
dent that at a comparatively recent date 
it was all submerged. At the present 
time it is well drained, and what was 
once a wide river-bed is now the town- 
site. The river has been diverted and 
its waters are carried off by means of a 
deep canal. 

It is undoubtedly true that the whole 
town is built upon rubies. The precious 
earth which forms this foundation is of 


6 


a crystalline limestone formation, con- 
taining numerous veins of gem-bearing 
gravel. Passing right into the town 
we come upon open spaces where 
the natives are busy with ancient 
lifts and instruments, fetching up earth 
from the ruby strata. They present 
an odd appearance, stooping and squat- 
ting in various attitudes, each miner 
almost hidden from view by an enor- 
mous woven straw-hat of conical shape, 
that puts the most voluminous Panama 
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THE NATIVE METHOD OF WASHING 


The water for washing the gem-laden gravel is obtained by primitive methods from a nearby 
well. It is poured over the gravel, washing it clean of refuse, and is returned 
through hollow bamboo poles to the well to do duty again. 
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WASHING-PLANT OF THE BURMA RUBY MINING COMPANY 


The ruby-mud is placed in large circular tubs where the centrifugal force of the comb-like 
separators releases the gems from the earth and refuse that cling to them. 
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NATIVES CUTTING AND POLISHING RUBIES 


The work of cutting and polishing rubies is done in little shanties quite open to the 
street. The tools are of primitive construction, but the results obtained 
are quite remarkable. 


hat quite into the shade. Indeed, the 
hat is useful not only as a sunshade, 
but can be used with advantage as a 
receptacle in which may be carried the 
owner’s belongings, or the results of his 
activity or luck, asthe case may be, at the 
close of the day’s work. 

Old petroleum-tins, bags and baskets, 
and a few bamboo poles make up the 
plant for a native ruby mine. When 
the ruby-bearing soil is recovered, it 
is taken to a place for washing digni- 


fied by the name of mill. A _ great 
deal of ingenuity is here displayed, and 
the economical use of water is worthy 
of note, the situation chosen enabling 
the miners to use the same water over 
and over again. By the same method of 
lifts as used at the mine the water is 
thrown back and rushes down again 
into the washing-pit. In some cases 
the water is conveyed for miles through 
pipes made of hollow bamboos. The 
washing-mill consists of a round hole 
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A RUBY KING AND HIS FAMILY 
Race suicide is not the rule in Burma. The natives shown in the picture are the family of a 
** Ruby King,’’ and every one of the members is decked with chains of rubies. 
The young lady wih the parasol wears $100,000 worth of gems. 


in which the ruby-mud is placed; and 
when the water rushes in men stir the 
mixture up, until only clean sand and 
stones are left. This residuum is dis- 
tributed to another set of workers, who 
sort out the precious stones. 

The Burma Ruby Mining Company 
has a monopoly under lease from the 
Indian government, with a clause to 
the effect that it must grant licenses to 
all natives who wish to mine for rubies. 
Consequently there are rich natives who 


employ the above-mentioned ancient 
methods of mining at the present day, 
working side by side with the great 
European company. This company 
employs a force of about thirty Euro- 
peans, from whom no one need fear a 
hostile reception. 

The mills separate the large stones 
from the mud; and by an ingenious 
mechanical device most of the light and 
small stones are still further separated, 
leaving the rubies, garnets, sapphires, 
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Stercograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
A RUBY MARKET 
There is a ruby market every day, and once every week a public auction sale is held. Hun- 


dreds of the precious stones change hands daily; they are exhibited on brass 
trays, and are closely scrutinized by prospective buyers. 
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and heavy stones to be discharged into 
a special room where only Europeans 
are employed, and where all the larger 
rubies are sorted out and kept under 


lock and key. The material is then 


passed on to another room where 
natives sort it over, picking out all 
stones considered of value. 

After all this is done the residue 
is sold to contractors, to be distributed 
and re-sorted for the purpose of secur- 
ing the rubies, garnets, and other 
valuable stones missed by the previous 
sorters. ‘There is usually an enormous 
amount of refuse all round the mills—of 
which there are several. Among this 
refuse can be found small rubies, chiefly 
those sold for watchmaking purposes, 
which bring about two shillings per 
hundred. Consequently, hundreds of 
natives can be seen daily searching 
among the refuse to find these tiny 
stones. 

To the south of Mogok is a fertile 
valley and river-bed. It is a most pic- 
turesque place. The distant mountains, 
the wooded hills, the cultivated fields 
and the river below, the swarms of ruby- 
hunters dressed in all the colors of the 
rainbow, make a charming scene. But 
what struck us most was the amount of 
honor and honesty displayed by these 
natives. hey would collect their sev- 
eral heaps of sand from the rivulet, and 
would leave their tins of collected 
stones with their umbrellas and_ hats 
all unguarded ; and no one would touch 
them or intrude into another’s terri- 
tory. You may go down among them, 
pick up their tins, and examine the 
contents without a remonstrance or a 
word of any kind from the owner. He 
would probably offer to sell you the 
contents, but that would be all. There 
is apparently no lack of demand for 
rubies; and so, week in and week out, 
thousands are seeking for these small 
red stones. And from what one could 
see all around, it must be a profitable 
occupation. Once every week the rub- 
ies are sold at auction, when nearly 


every nationality is represented; and the 
demand is always greater than the sup- 
ply. There is also a ruby market every 
day, when hundreds of these stones 
change hands. The market seems quite 
a primitive affair. The rubies are spread 
out on brass trays and minutely exam- 
ined. Previous to the British occupa- 
tion of Burma the king claimed all 
stones over a certain size, and of course 
none of the proper size were to be 
found. If they were found by natives, 
they were broken up into regulation 
size; if by Europeans, they were kept 
secret. And so, although King The- 
baw had agents at the mines, he had to 
reduce his regulation size or get none. 

The value of the ruby is not apparent 
until ene has visited the cutting-works. 
There are no large cutting-factories. 
All the work is done in little shanties 
quite open to the street. Here could 
be seen men busy with these dirty little 
bits of stone. Not a finished stone 
could be seen anywhere. When we 
asked to see some, one of the men 
untied from his waist-cloth a bag and 
emptied its contents before us. Rubies, 
moonstones, sapphires, garnets, and cats- 
eyes rolled out all in a mass, for which 
he asked quite a little fortune. They 
were brilliant beyond description. 
Though the method of facing was 
crude, the result was truly marvelous. 
We were introduced to a very rich 
native miner, called the ‘* Ruby King,” 
and took a photograph of him and his 
family. One of his daughters was wear- 
ing about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of jewels at the time. 

The custom of wearing jewels prevails 
among almost all classes of natives. 
If a man becomes rich he must build a 
pagoda, temple, or monastery; and a large 
number of these are now being built at 
Mogok, showing the wealth to be ob- 
tained from rubies. On every hill— 
north, east, south and west—are pa- 
godas. The building of these is sup- 
posed to bring the greatest good-luck 
to the pious builder. 
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GLEANERS 


BY JEAN-FRANCOIS MILLET 











A VINDICATION OF AMERICAN ART 
THE RECENT COMPARATIVE EXHIBITION 


The Comparative Exhibition of Na- 
tive and Foreign Art. which was held 
recently in the Fine Arts Galleries, New 
York, under the auspices of the newly 
incorporated Society of Art Collectors, 
afforded the public for the first time an 
adequate opportunity to estimate the 
relative merits of American and foreign 
paintings. 

While foreign celebrities have found 
a ready welcome and splendid patronage 
on this side of the Atlantic, our own 
painters have been obliged to seek 
appreciation largely in other lands. It 
is a well-known fact that the leading 
American picture-dealers handle almost 
exclusively the works of foreign artists, 
and the reason for it lies not so much 
in their disinclination to exploit Ameri- 
can work as in the greater demand for 
that from abroad. 

This is the condition which for the 
past few years has confronted our Amer- 
ican artists, and for which as a curative 
measure the Society of Art Collectors 
instituted the so-called deadly parallel. 
It was a bold project, and one which 
less well handled would have been fol- 
lowed by disastrous rather than benefi- 
cent results. The premise of its insti- 
tutors was, however, that the difficulty 
was not so much from indifference as 
from inadequate information; and thus 
they wisely aimed at the root of the evil. 

Up to 1876 American art developed 
slowly;, and then when its growth 
became more rapid it was overshadowed, 
if not totally eclipsed, by the uprising of 
the Barbizon and Dutch schools. Then, 
too, until recent years the majority of 
our art students got their academic 
instruction abroad, and supposedly they 





IN NEW YORK 


brought back with them to this country 
foreign ideals and traditions. It is not 
altogether strange, therefore, that the 
existence of an American school has up 
to now passed without notice, and that 
American productions have failed to 
receive proper appreciation. 

Early last summer Mr. William Ty’ 
Evans and Mr. Frederic Bonner began 
the difficult task allotted to them of 
selecting, respectively, one hundred 
American and foreign paintings to be 
hung indiscriminately in this exhibition. 
Art collectors and dealers on both sides 
of the sea entered heartily into the 
scheme, and when the doors of the Fine 
Arts Galleries were open, on November 
15, it was found that one of the most 
notable collections ever shown in this 
country had been brought together. 
There were omissions of certain great 
men whose names might well have 
been included; but an exhaustive dis- 
play was not attempted, and there were 
no less notable American than foreign 
absentees. 

In every respect the comparison was 
made with manifest fairness; the best 
was matched with the best ; each group 
was thoroughly representative, and every 


canvas was placed to the utmost 
advantage. 
Passing to a somewhat _ intimate 


scrutiny of the exhibits the similarity in 
the work of certain well-known painters 
was to be noted with interest. There 
were, for example, in close proximity 
on one wall a Corot, a Wyant, a 
Daubigny, and a Murphy which were 
not unlike in quality of tone, and which 
measured well up to the same standard. 
There was, strange as it may seem, a 
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THE FALCONER 
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BY EUGENE FROMENTIN 
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Blakelock very similar in warm, luscious 
color to a noteworthy Monticelli, and a 
Gedney Bunce comparable with a rep- 
resentative canvas by Turner. A land- 
scape by Robert C. Minor offset to 
advantage one by Dupré; a painting by 
Childe Hassam, one by Monet; and in 
the work of Horatio Walker the Dutch 
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beautiful; an exceptionally fine Fro- 
mentin, The Falconer, loaned by Mr. 
Samuel Untermyer; and a_ peculiarly 
interesting Diaz, Les Bohémiens, loaned 
by M. Durand-Ruel. Delacroix was rep- 
resented by his famous painting of Christ 
on the Lake of Gennesaret, loaned by Sir 
William Van Horne, as well as by a pic- 





LES BOHEMIENS 


BY NARCISSE-VIRGILE DIAZ 


painter Mauve found a worthy rival. 
But a still better idea of the exhibition 
can be had by examination of the sep- 
arate collections. Numbered with the 
foreign works were a_ wonderfully 
charming Millet, loaned by Mrs. Henry 
Codman Potter, entitled The Gleaners— 
not unlike his more famous and familiar 
painting of the same name, and equally 





COLLECTION OF M. DURAND-RUEL 


ture of a wounded tiger, and four allegor- 
ical paintings of the Seasons. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence was represented by his child- 
study called Nature; Troyon, among 
other examples, by his portrait of George 
Sands; Thomas Couture by his famous 
Le Petit Gill, and Isabey by his scarcely 
less well-known Francis ], King of France. 
There were five Corots, six Daubignys, 
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THE REFLECTION 


BY BENJAMIN R. FITZ 
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and two Decamps. The Dutch school 
was admirably represented by a number 
of genres by Israels and Neuhuys, 
animal paintings and landscapes by 
Mauve and Maris, and coast pictures 
by Jakob Maris and Jan Weissenbruch. 
The French impressionists also made a 
good showing, appearing more sane and 
less extreme than usual. 

Turning to the American paintings 
there was a notable group by Inness, 
the pioneer of true American art; and 
one by Whistler, the most world-famous 
and un-American of all our native 
painters. ‘There were several strong 
and impressive landscapes by Homer 
Martin; some gentle, appealing ones by 
Wyant, among them his exquisite Con- 
necticut Valley; and a number, slightly 
impressionistic but delightfully tentative, 
by J. Francis Murphy. La Farge was 
represented by his celebrated painting, 
owned by Mr. Evans, of the Visit of Nico- 
demus to Christ, by a decofative female 
figure typifying Autumn, and by a large, 
masterly landscape. William M. Chase 
showed a still-life group, most skil- 
fully rendered. Winslow Homer had to 
his credit four powerful productions—his 
All’s Well, of the Boston Museum, his 
dramatic picture of heroic rescue, The 
Undertow, and two magnificent marines. 
Two of Theodore Robinson’s canvases 
were shown, a picture of a girl sitting 
on the end of a country bridge, and a 
view of Twachtman’s house in winter 
which showed brilliant handling; while 
Twachtman himself was represented by 
two out-of-door paintings. Most nota- 
ble besides these were George Fuller’s 
poetical portrait of Winifred Dysart; 
Abbott Thayer's Caritas, and d Virgin 
Enthroned ; Thomas Dewing’s exqui- 
site pastoral, Summer ; William Morris 
Hunt’s pre-Raphaelite painting of The 
Bathers; a group of very decorative 
landscapes by Blakelock; and a chaste 
and beautiful nude, The Reflection, by 
Benjamin R. Fitz. 

All in all it was a good representation 
and an excellent showing. There were 


evenness of merit and diversity of 
method; individuality of vision, but 
singleness of purpose; many schools, 
but one standard. 

Looking back over the native section 
it was the subtlety of Whistler, the 
force of Homer, the versatility of La 
Farge, the restraint of Martin, the 
veracity of Inness, and the sentiment 
of Fuller which became impressive. 
These distinguishing characteristics are 
the component parts of what today is 
reckoned as the American school of art. 

Taken collectively and comparatively, 
the French paintings excelled in pic- 
torial effect; they were directly the 
more alluring and impressive. But in 
qualities of truth and feeling our own 
and the Dutch painters were richer and 
more profound. ‘There were almost 
no portraits; and in figure-painting, 
with but few exceptions, our native 
artists fell below those of the Lowland 
school. In landscape transcription, 
however, they stood preéminent. 
Masterly as were the works of the 
Barbizon painters, beside the American 
canvases they seemed superficial. 

A picture, if it be a great work of 
art, must not merely reproduce nature, 
but rather sympathetically interpret it. 
It must have more than a superficial 
significance, and a charm more potent 
than the sum of its virtues. And this, 
it would seem, our native painters have 
realized. Their works have a ring of 
genuineness, an appearance of truth; 
and have been painted apparently for 
art’s sake with sincere emotion, tem- 
pered by sound ideals and good judg- 
ment. They are big in motive and 
true in feeling. This the Comparative 
Exhibition most admirably set forth; 
and if it has established this one fact, it 
has to a great degree realized its pro- 
jectors’ purpose, and won for itself the 
right to the title ‘‘ epoch-making.”’ 
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THE HUMBLER LIFE OF PARIS 


AS PORTRAYED BY TANOUX AND MOREAU 


The four color reproductions in this issue represent 
two distinguished French artists of our day. The Con- 
cierge, Which appears as the frontispiece, is a typical 
work of Tanoux, who has achieved an enviable reputa- 
tion as a painter of the simple, homely life of Paris. 
The three paintings of Chocarne Moreau, The Biter 
Bit, The Gourmet, and A Moment of Suspense, show this 
painter at his best in portraying the Parisian chimney- 
sweep. The shrewd, light-hearted gamin has a strong 
attraction for Moreau, and he is the acknowledged mas- 
ter of this type among modern painters. All these 
reproductions are made through the courtesy of Mr. 


Felix Isman, from the originals in his collection. 
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THE BITER BIT COLLECTION OF MR. FELIX ISMAN 


BY CHOCARNE MOREAU 
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BY W.N. 


Since Pelée’s awful outburst a few 
years ago Vesuvius has had a new 
lease of life. Shortly before our visit, 
in the spring of last year, the little rail- 
way station at the top of the funicular 
railway had stood for a few moments 
in the way of a crimson lava flow. 
The station evaporated, and for quite a 
distance the road-bed melted like butter 
inthe sun. Again, last fall, lava flow- 
ing from the crater has melted the 
metal of the railway, destroyed the 
upper station, and burned the wooden 
huts in which the guides live. All veg- 
etation within a radius of one mile of 
the crater has disappeared. ‘The direc- 
tor of the observatory reported recently 
that between five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and six o’clock in the afternoon his 
instruments registered one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four violent 
explosions, and that one stone thrown 
out weighed about two tons. 

From the balcony of our hotel over- 
looking the Bay of Naples we had 
watched for some time a thin wreath 
of black smoke lazily curling above 
the crest of the volcano, when our 
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AN ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS 


JENNINGS 


attention was arrested by the succes- 
sive appearance, at short intervals, of 
great snowy clouds, throbbing like puffs 
of steam from the throat of a locomo- 
tive. Desiring to see an active volcano 
at close range, we decided to visit the 
crater of Vesuvius without delay. 

In the clear Italian atmosphere dis- 
tance is decidedly deceptive. We judged 
that a half-hour’s walk would bring us 
to the foot of the mountain, when in 
reality it was a carriage ride of about 
two hours’ duration. While the horses 
toiled up a steep hill we were accom- 
panied by a peripatetic Italian band, and 
treated to Verdi’s finest selections, as 
well as Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River and God Save the King. An 
electric trolley road extends from the 
foot of the volcano to a point near the 
summit, negotiating some remarkable 
curves and wonderfully steep grades. 
Half-way up the mountain the Neapol- 
itan peasants have, in some mysterious 
manner, coaxed a bare, sun-baked tract 
of lava-dust to yield a plentiful crop of 
cool, delicious grapes. 

To reach the crater by the old- 
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CLIMBING MOUNT VESUVIUS 
After leaving the funicular railway the climb is made on foot up a difficult and dangerous 


trail. 


On rudely built chairs the guides carry women who are 


venturesome enough to attempt the ascent. 


fashioned method is no easy task. It 
is a two-hours’ climb under a blazing 
sun, zigzagging over the slippery, yield- 
ing cinder-dust. More fortunate were 
the ladies of our party, as seated in 
comfortable chairs they were carried 
on the shoulders of three muscular 
porters. Presently the effect of the 
great altitude became apparent in the 


rapid working of our lungs. We felt 
the warm breath of Vesuvius, and at 
last stood on the brink of the crater. 
It is truly a terrible sensation to stand 
amid flashing flames, hissing steam- 
clouds, sudden explosions, and the 
belch of molten lava. 

As the wind was blowing toward us 
and the steam shut off any possible 








chance of getting good snap-shots, two 
of us bribed the guide to take us out of 
bounds, over the hot ground to a point 
on the windward side of the crater. 
At several places we jumped across 
great cracks in the lava from which 
issued steam at high pressure, while 
every now and then the surface was 
quite soft, like asphalt under the mid- 
summer sun; and a cold chill played up 
and down our spines at the thought of 
alava bath. The guide pointed out to 
us the cold, dead, gloomy crater from 
which came the eruption that destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. At each 
step the growling of the volcano grew 
louder. The air was filled with falling 
ashes. We stood in the shadow of a 
great column of smoke—terrified, yet 
fascinated—seeking the source of a 
steady puffing steam-cloud and the 
cause of the intermittent ruddy glow 
on the column of smoke. A few steps 
down a crevasse brought us to the very 
brink of a huge, seething cauldron, 
with a diameter of at least a quarter of 
a mile. Explosion followed explosion 
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at frequent intervals, accompanied by 
bursts of flame and billows of steam. 
We were startled by the awful spectacle. 
A sudden change of the wind flung the 
hot, sulphurous breath of Vesuvius full 
in our faces, leaving us gasping, cough- 
ing, sneezing, and half-blinded. 

‘“ Back, back!’’ shouted the guide. 
“Tt is not safe. You must come back.”’ 

We pleaded for just one more snap- 
shot. The shutter clicked until the 
roll of film was all exposed, after which 
we retreated under fire, breathing a 
great sigh of relief when we again 
stood on safe, solid, cold ground. 

According to recent reports, the west 
wall of the crater of Vesuvius—the point 
from which we made our photographs— 
has been torn away by repeated power- 
ful explosions, and a river of lava is 
flowing into the valley. The great 
lake of lava, nearly a mile in circum- 
ference, is now overflowing its rim, 
and at any moment we may hear of 
another outburst and the destruction 
of villages now nestling in the shadow 
of the awakening volcano. 





Steaming up the coast of Luzon, from 
Albi to Manila, the traveler sees two 
extremes of nature’s efforts in volcano 
construction. “Towering twelve thou- 
sand feet above Albi is Myone—beauti- 
ful Myone; no foot-hills, no irregularities, 
no alternate ash and lava. pumice and 
gullies—a perfect cone from every side. 
The base of Myone is washed by the 
ocean; the summit, like a needle-point 
till the glass brings it nearer, through 
the heat of midday is crowned with its 
cloud of smoke. But from twilight till 
dawn it rises clean-cut, with a narrow 
line of white straight up from the peak 
till it is lost in the upper air. Even 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT CRATER OF TAAL 


BY WILLARD FRENCH 








eighty miles away we are still watching 
Myone, with its graceful inward curve 
marking its volcanic nature. 

And then, Taal—great, little Taal! 
Nature is not often humorous. Of all 
things, her volcanoes are stern realities. 
Taal is all of that, and more. Asa 
vindictive fury Taal has a record which 
makes Vesuvius and the destroyer of 
Martinique seem merciful. Neverthe- 
less,as seen today, especially after Myone, 
Taal strikes one as a gigantic joke. 

Looking from the deck as we went 
northward through the beautiful inland 
sea of the Philippines; looking across 
the deep twin cuts, Taal and Batangas 
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bays, it suggests nothing so much as a 
mud-turtle wallowing among the hills, 
kicking up a great cloud of dust which, 
having no peak of its own to cling 
about, drifts with the wind to its near- 
est neighbor-mountain, and settles there. 
A sense of something sublimely hum- 
orous envelops it all. 

My Fourth of July celebration last 
summer was a visit to Taal. We 


blackest chimney-sweep of Old England. 
We gained the brink of the huge crater 
and stood huddled together, looking 
down, in the awe which makes one 
dumb. 

Taal rises in the center of a large 
lake—a lake only four miles from the 
ocean. It is stark alone in the lake; 
even fish shun the sulphur-impregnated 
water. Then, upon an enormous base, 











THE WONDERFUL CRATER OF TAAL 


In the basin of the crater, two miles across, there are five lakes of different colors. 
The walls of the crater are only nine hundred feet high. 


camped where ashes fell upon our tent ; 
we slept where the air shook with deep 
vibrations, where the ground trembled 
with intermittent explosions, where the 
sky glowed red by reason of the flashes 
down in the crater—as when the fire-box 
door of the night express is opened for 
coaling. We climbed its slippery sides, 
nearly knee-deep in the white sticky 
mud, photographing where sulphur 
fumes destroyed more than half of the 
films and almost destroyed the lens. 
The belched and wind-blown soot made 
us blacker from head to foot than the 


Taal rises only nine hundred fect. It 
is now the lowest volcano in the world; 
but it was much higher once—as high 
as a mountain with such a beginning 
ought to be. But, in an hour of uncon- 
trollable fury, Taal blew off its whole top, 
sending all but the nine hundred feet of 
base in every direction. The result is 
a gigantic crater—one of the largest 
in the world—where, standing on 
the brink of the precipice, one looks 
across a seething gulf almost, if not 
quite, two miles in diameter. 

Deep down is the present very active 














Photograph by W’. N. Jennings Copyright, 1904, by C. H. Graves 


IN THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 


The entire west wall of the crater, from which this unusual photograph was 
taken, has recently been blown away. 
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crater incessantly thundering, belching 
tons of rock and hot mud a thousand 
feet into the air, while its volumes of 
steam, even in broad day, are brilliant 
with flashes of light and the red glow 
of the fires beneath. Nearer the center 


of the basin is another sub-crater from 
which issues only a great volume of 
smoke, while high up on the surround- 


larger, and in several places boils fur- 
iously. One is a clear, pale green. 
One is a dark blue, cold as ice. And 
the other is a light blue, constantly 
emitting little tongues of sulphur flame 
and smoke. 

Between the lakes there are wide 
stretches of apparently solid ground. 
Being anxious for nearer views, on our 








TAAL DURING A QUIET INTERVAL 
The ‘‘ blue’’ lake, at the left, constantly shoots forth little tongues of sulphur flame and smoke. 


ing wall—the highest point of the shell 
of the old mountain left after the ex- 
plosion—there is an interesting little 
crater sending up frequently its tiny 
finger of white. 

Down in the basin surrounding the 
two beds there are five lakes—no two 
of them of the same color or tempera- 
ture. One is yellow-red, like dull brick 
dust—a sluggish pool of rusty rain-water. 
Another, a rather muddy green, is much 


last morning we climbed down inside 
to the lower levels of the basin, and 
wandered nearer to the great mud 
blast till two of us went through a thin 
upper crust without warning. It was 
very warm underneath, even for the one 
who had on thick shoes and leather 
leggings. The other was a_ native, 
naked below the knees. He came out 
with badly scalded legs. It was Taal’s 
last little joke, by way of farewell. 








Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
ON THE VERY EDGE OF THE CRATER 


Gazing through dense sulphurous vapors into the frightful depths of Aso-San, Japan. 














Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
ERUPTION OF MOKUAWEOWEO, HAWAII 


In a recent eruption this volcano was in constant action for several weeks. Thousands 
of tons of stone and lava were scattered over the surrounding country. 











Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
MONT PELEE IN ACTION 


This picture portrays the tremendous force and awful grandeur of the 
great eruption of June, 1902. 











Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE CRATER OF KILAUEA, HAWAII 


A deep gorge in the crater of the volcano. The crater measures eight miles in 
circumference, while the volcano is four thousand feet high. 




















Stereograph copyright, 1904, hy Underwood & Underwood 
THE LAKE OF FIRE 


This remarkable molten lake lies deep down in the crater of Kilauea. The camera was 
tilted over the edge of the crater to photograph the lake. 











Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 


JAPAN’S LARGEST ACTIVE VOLCANO 


This is a view of Asama-Yama, enveloped in sulphurous steam-clouds. The volcano 
rises over eight thousand feet into the air. 
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Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
A SUDDEN ERUPTION OF ASAMA-YAMA 


This view was taken during a very violent and unexpected explosion in which a 
tremendous mass of rocks was hurled hundreds of feet into the air. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLAR AT OXFORD 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMERICAN INVADERS 


BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK, RHODES SCHOLAR FROM COLORADO 


On the twenty-seventh of September 
thirty-five American students set sail 
from Boston—bound for Liverpool and 
thence for Oxford. They were the 
“Rhodes Scholars.’’ Each of them came 
from “somewhere else’’; each repre- 
sented a different State or Territory in 
the Union. The educational plan 
which brought them together and sent 
them over sea to meet similar parties 
from other countries has attracted con- 
siderable attention during the past two 
years—and now that they have reached 
England their advent has occasioned 
extensive notice. 

Their invasion of England is due to 
the high ideals and far-sighted wisdom 
of the son of an English clergyman who 
some thirty-two years ago went “‘up”’ 
to Oxford and entered Oriel College. 
His college life extended over a period 
of nine years—much time being spent 
in South Africa even while he was 
reading for his degree. When “ Rhodes 
of Oriel ’’ died, twenty-one years after, 
on the 26th of March, 1902, he left a 
name, a fortune—and a will. 

Believing thoroughly in the destiny 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and in English 
institutions and Oxford education, Mr. 
Rhodes determined to bring together 
student representatives from the English- 
speaking states, that they may meet on 
a common ground, that they may learn 
England, and that England may learn 
of them. By the provisions of his will, 
ten million dollars of the fortune which 
he left were set aside for the endowing 
of nearly two hundred scholarships at 
Oxford University, fifteen of them for 


Germans, seventy-eight for English 
Colonials, and ninety-six for Americans 
from the United States. According to 
this arrangement one man is appointed 
from each State and Territory in 1904, 
another from each in 1905, the third 
year there are no appointments; and 
then, beginning with 1907, the system 
will repeat itself. Each scholarship has 
an annual value of $1500, and extends 
over three years. 

After a preliminary examination, the 
names of one hundred and twenty 
applicants were returned as satisfactory 
to the committees in the different 
States, who then made the final choice 
from among those eligible— basing their 
decisions upon the men’s literary and 
physical abilities and their moral char- 
acter. The judges were asked to follow 
closely the suggestions laid down by 
Mr. Rhodes, as far as possible. “hey 
were further left free to ask such 
questions and impose such tests as might 
be helpful in making a choice. Many 
committees asked for a complete schol- 
astic record of the candidates ; and these 
were found very useful, inasmuch as the 
Trustees asked that full credentials, 
educational history, and a statement as 
to the grounds upon which the appoint- 
ment was made be sent to them. 
With the exception of Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, every State sent a man, so that 
forty-three appointments were made. 

From these forty-three, then, came 
the party which met on the wharf in 
Boston. It was an enthusiastic crowd of 
typical college men. They averaged 
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about twenty-two years, and might be 
said to average an A. B. degree; for, 
while some four or five were undergrad- 
uates, nearly all held their parchments, 
and six, I believe, had Master’s degrees. 
Many —the majority — were fraternity 
men, while a considerable number wore 
the key of Phi Beta Kappa. Their 
ambitions lay toward law, history, and 
literature ; a few wanted classics, some 
modern languages. “There was an eager 
expectancy, a desire to see and to learn 
and to feel. This was no voyage over 
an unknown sea to an unknown land; 
and yet there was all the anticipation 
which precedes discovery. 

The party reached Liverpool on the 
morning of October 5, and within an 
hour all were off for Oxford. There 
was much to see and much to arrange 
in the week before term. The Ameri- 
can began observing, but he was in 
turn observed. The London Express 
the next morning remarked the arrival 
of the party, and went on to-say: 
“All are young, all are scholars, all are 


athletes [it should have said athletic], 


but they are very American. Eager, sal- 
low [Mr. Rhodes Scholar objects to this 
adjective], brimming over with enthu- 
siasm, and dressed in the free-and-easy 
style affected by the American student, 
they are likely to cause a decided stir in 
the select circles of the University on 
the Isis. It will be long before they 
attain to the Oxford manner. So pro- 
nounced is their nasal twang that their 
prospects of rising ‘to the Oxford drawl 
are poor. These difficulties have, how- 
ever, no terrors for the thirty-five. They 
have other views.’’ 

That “nasal twang” by which the 
Express characterizes the American is, 
I take it, merely the hard and square 
enunciation of his vowels with which 
the American expels his words. The 
Englishman talks with his lips scarcely 
apart, with very little motion of tongue 
or lips, and with very little empha- 
sis or speed. In consequence he gets 
his soft, subdued “‘drawl.’”’ The low 


tone of the English conversation is very 
noticeable, but the absence of noise 
and the subdued tone in giving direc- 
tions and coaching on the field and on 
the river are still more of a surprise to 
the Americans. 

The sober Daily Telegraph was moved 
to gentle raillery, and remarked editor- 
ially: ‘‘ The ordinary undergraduate is a 
little astonished to find that the Scholars 
are much like other Freshmen, instead 
of being distinguished, as he hoped, by 
the strangeness of their attire, the un- 
conventionality of their manners, and a 
profusion of hirsute adornment in the 
shape of beards. It would have added 
much to the picturesqueness of Oxford 
if these Parthians, Medes and Elamites, 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia had ar- 
rived, let us say, like red Indians or 
Basutos or flat-footed Hollanders.’’ 
Doubtless! It is said that the German 
is, in his turn, surprised to find the 
Englishman no such barbarian as _ his 
Teutonic imagination had pictured him. 

A big American youth going up 
“The High” in a hat was sure to 
attract attention. That ‘‘hat’’ was 
the first sign of the foreigner, and really 
there was a wonderful variety. Nearly 
every fellow had a different style; the 
whole array quite amused Oxford; and 
when the Colonials and the Germans 
came there was a new collection. But 
it did not last long. In avery few hours 
every hat had disappeared, and the 
shopkeepers had felt and met an un- 
usual demand for the conventional soft 
cap. The last of the “ hat ’’ preposition 
has just come up from London, for they 
do assert that one of the latest hits in 
The Earl and the Girl runs some- 
thing like this: “If I only had a hat 
like a Rhodes Scholar, I know I'd be 
happy for life.’’ 

There are twenty-one colleges which 
make up Oxford University. The 
appointees had been allowed to express 
their choice as to which college they 
would wish to enter—the colleges 
taking from one to six each—and the 
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arrangements had been made as nearly 
as possible according to these choices. 
The authorities at the colleges had 
given little consideration to the question 
of ‘‘college rank.’’ It seems to have 
been thought that nearly all the Rhodes 
Scholars would be undergraduates and 
would naturally read the regular assign- 
ments and take the regular examinations 
for the A. B. degree. But this was 
not the case. Students coming up with 
A. B’s. and A. M’s. and in one case, 
that of a German, a Ph. D., were not 
ready to enter Oxford as Freshmen. 
Some wanted to read law ; some wanted 
research work in literature; some wanted 
advanced work in history; all wanted 
advanced standing. In consequence 
there was some confusion. The num- 
ber of questions some of the new- 
comers asked really startled the Dons, 
and the number of councils which the 
authorities in one certain college held 
on one certain day must have made 
them think they were truly entering 
on the “strenuous life.’? The Univer- 


sity has a volume of about six hundred 
pages, ‘‘ Statuta et Decreta Universi- 
tatis Oxoniensis,’’ which contains, in a 
perplexing maze of English and Latin, 
the rules and regulations which have 
accumulated during centuries, and by 


which it is governed. Some of these 
are obsolete, others forgotten, some are 
ambiguous, and some are unintelligible 
through age. An Englishman told 
me, with decided humor, an amusing 
instance in this connection. A certain 
statute was referred to as dealing with a 
case under discussion, but the members 
of the council were unable to agree as to 
the interpretation of the wording of the 
statute. One party said it meant, let 
us say, A; another party said it meant 
B. It was referred to a final authority. 
The answer came back: “‘ The statute 
has no mieaning, but as reading A does 
less violence to the exceedingly infelici- 
tous language of the statute than does 
reading B, we will adopt reading A.”’ 

The consultation of the statutes and 


the settling of seventy-two sets of diffi- 
culties has been no small task: The 
officers of the colleges have been ex- 
tremely considerate, and have extended 
every possible courtesy in unraveling the 
difficulties and adjusting courses. Christ 
Church alone had insisted that the men 
coming up should take matriculation 
examinations in addition to the Respon- 
sions, or preliminaries, already passed. 
The appearance of the menand a short 
consultation with the Dean resulted in 
their exemption. As to ranking, the 
cases are considered individually. The 
status of many American colleges will 
be examined as rapidly as possible, and 
the value of “‘honors’’ obtained in 
them will be considered, so that in 
future there will be far less confusion 
and perplexity. 

One point with regard to the Rhodes 
Scholar which has been frequently 
misunderstood is this: he is not really 
a ‘‘scholarship’’ man. Cecil Rhodes, 
through the Rhodes Trust, gives hira 
three hundred pounds and sends him 
off to college. He takes this money, 
goes to college, and holds the same 
relation to the University which any 
‘““commoner’’ has—being in no way 
dependent upon or privileged by the 
college. Thus he is by no technicality 
distinguished from the greater mass of 
the student body—whereas a “‘scholar’’ 


wears a scholar’s gown and has a’ 


scholar’s relation to his college. 

Oxford is preéminently a place of 
ease—that is, a place where one may 
take ease. No one seems in a hurry. 
The undergraduate may.take a year, or 
more if he chooses, to get adjusted. 1 
heard of one man who has worked here 
for fifteen years and has not yet reached 
a degree. He may spend his time 
““breakfasting,”’ lunching, rowing, rid- 
ing, shooting, playing foot-ball, hockey, 
cricket, beagling, dining and wining, 
then get down to “‘reading’’ when he 
likes—some never like. He is not urged, 
he is not checked ; there is no system of 
daily recitation; he need not attend 
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his lectures; the whole story is told in 
the examination—-then, woe be to him 
who loafs! 

The English undergraduate has some 
distinguishing characteristics, but after 
all he is not so very different from the 
undergraduates we have known. A 
Canadian, just “ up,’’ spoke of him as 
“more polished, with fewer corners.”’ 
I am not at all sure of that. He cer- 
tainly does possess an easy refinement ; 
but I am inclined to believe it apparent 
through his quiet, time-taking speech 
and his aversion to hurry. This, too, 
makes “‘ corners’’ less apparent. There 
is a certain lack of enthusiasm, or at 
least of expressed enthusiasm. Further, 
I think one does not find the many 
individual types, the aggressive spirit of 
push and pull—‘’If you can’t climb 
over, go through’’—in short, the asser- 
tive spirit which is dominant among 
American college men. An English- 











man said of this: ‘“‘ Our public schools 
do not encourage individuality. Our 
universities absolutely discourage it.’’ 
Hospitable he certainly is, full of good 
fellow-feeling—all in a quiet, undemon- 
strative way. His cordiality is frank, 
honest, without fuss. The American, 
especially the Westerner, misses the 
hearty, whole-souled hand-shake to 
which he is used—he finds only a con- 
ventional grasp or a formal bow; 
but he is sure, none the less, of the sin- 
cerity of the greeting. Again, he notices 
the infrequency of ‘‘ chance acquaint- 
ance.”’ An introduction or a call is 
needed before he knows the man he 
passes day by day upen the stairs. 
Practically everyone at Oxford “goes 
in’’ for some form of athletics. The 


Americans are all “‘out’’; most of them, 
I should say, are learning to row. Many 
are playing Rugby, known as “‘ rugger,”’ 
which of all the English games is most 





Photograph by W’. H. Wheeler 
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COLLEGE CREWS ON THE RIVEF 


like our foot-ball. In one college three 
Americans are playing on the team. 
Others are at work on the-track, for 
track practice goes on the year round. 
In the recent Freshmen’s track meet 
the English athletes were amazed to 
find eight out of ten events carried off 
by three Rhodes Scholars from the 
United States—W. E. Schutt of Cor- 
nell, D. R. Porter of Bowdoin, and 
P. M. Young of South Dakota. 

It is too early to attempt to give any- 
thing but first impressions. These have 
certainly been favorable on both sides. 
The Telegraph says the Scholars are ‘‘a 
carefully selected contingent of young 
men, with high ideals before them, who 
came at the bidding of that great imper- 
ial magician, ‘ Rhodes of Oriel,’—a good 
average lot of earnest students. The 
Germans are the specialists, the Ameri- 
cans the keenest, the South Africans 
are the worst educated. The Teuton 
knows best what he wants. The 
American honestly thinks he is coming 
to ‘the old home’ and desires to 
associate himself in every way with the 
life of the place. As for athletics, the 
German will probably try rowing, the 
South African will play foot-ball, and 


the American will do his best to go in 
for everything.’’ The Telegraph may 
be corrected in one point—the Germans, 
at least those who came up this year, 
are not, with one exception, specialists. 
The term could much more properly be 
applied to the Americans. The South 
African can be called ‘* worst educated ”’ 
only in the sense of “‘less educated,”’ 
as he averages about two years younger 
than the rest and has perhaps not had 
quite as wide advantages—but the 
adjective ‘‘ worst’’ rather does him an 
injustice. 

Mr. Wylie, the Oxford agent of the 
Rhodes Trust, says: “‘I have seen all the 
men who have arrived, and must say 
they strike me as being a particularly 
fine set of fellows, and promise to pro- 
vide exactly the sort of material which 
Mr. Rhodes had in mind. I have also 
heard from the heads of the various col- 
leges that they are extremely pleased 
with the men and expect good things 
from them, not only from the point of 
view of scholarship but as a_ healthy 
and broadening social influence. Per- 
sonally, I think we may look forward to 
many successful results from this addi- 
tion to University life.’’ 
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Many of the papers and individuals 
express this same hope that the Rhodes 
Scholars may have a broadening influ- 
ence on Oxford. The ’Varsity, in its 
number of October 20, devotes consider- 
able space to a satirical arraignment of 
existing University methods, the narrow 
courses, the clumsy machinery of gov- 
ernment, calling attention to ‘ many 
snakes in the long grass of Educational 
Oxford,” and adding that 
as it is “hedged round by 
antiquated custom and 
prejudice, it is not easy 
for those who have Ox- 
ford’s welfare at heart to 
make a definite move to- 
ward enlarging a painfully 
contracted horizon. It is 


noinsult to Oxford men 
to suggest that our Ameri- 
can, Colonial, and Ger- 
man Freshmen, and also 
those of our own eountry 
who come up this term, 
have in their hands a great 


and mighty power, which, 
if used with discretion 
and zeal, can do much 
toward lifting this vener- 
able University out of the 


make it a place of art, fill it with 
romance, and have won for it the rever- 
ence and love of generation after gener- 
ation. This they did for Cecil Rhodes 
—this they are doing for the Rhodes 
Scholars. Life is the great thing at 
Oxford. It was not the learning of 
Oxford lecture-rooms, the elegances of 
classical study, or the deep things of 
philosophy and science that appealed to 
Mr. Rhodes, but the spell 
of the genius loci, that has 
fascinated so many sons 
of Oxford. The Univer- 
sity has produced many a 
profound scholar, but the 
greatest education which 
Oxford claims to give is 
social and moral, a train- 
ing in the art and practice 
of life. The influence 
must be slow; it is per- 
vasive. It comes with the 
breath, is drunk in with 
the eyes, it comes from 
very contact with the 
walls, the vines, the ever- 
present beautiful. The 
traditions of the ages em- 
phasize it, the social dis- 
cipline insures it. Oxford 


slough of despond into 
which it is alleged to have 
fallen.”’ 

The antiquity and the 


THE COMMONER’S GOWN 


Cap and gown must be worn 
to lectures and in calling on 
college officers, in ‘‘Hall’’ and 
tochapel. They are supposed 
to be worn on the street before 


culture has been likened 
to the grass in the quad- 
rangles—the product of 
centuries. 


The 


beauty of the place have 
cast their spell over the 
new-comers. One must go back cen- 
turies to follow the history of Oxford 
and see these great piles of stone rise 
and grow into things of beauty. One 
can see the ivy growing up, cautiously, 
firmly, over the new stone, strengthen- 
ing, more beautiful with age, now a 
very part of the walls to which it clings. 
These walls, the trees, the meadows, the 
college gardens, the Isis—tiny stream, but 
world-famed—at once are Oxford and 
make Oxford a place of wonder, “‘ whis- 
pering from her towers the enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages;’’ they 


one p.m. and after eight p.m. 


Americans and 

Colonials who have been 
brought under the potent influence of 
this environment of ancient culture 
have already discovered that a radical 
readjustment is necessary to enable 
them to take the Oxford point of view 
in all things. But the Rhodes 
Scholar is at a period of life when 
radical change of viewpoint is _pos- 
sible. What he will get from such an 
environment, and what he will contrib- 
ute to it, no one cantell. At least the 
circumstances of his introduction to 
Oxford have been in every way most 
propitious. 
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(LA CHASSE GAL’RIE) 


A NEW YEAR’S LEGEND OF THE CANADIAN WOODS 


BY W. VICTOR COOK 


Gran’ pere Latoche is very old—over 
eighty years, they say. In the summer 
time he sits and smokes his beloved 
tabac Canayen in a rocking armchair on 
the veranda beneath the climbing flow- 
ers. In the winter he sits in the kitchen 
corner shaking his old gray head, and 
from time to time muttering to himself. 
At times he will tell stories of le vieux 
temps. Some of them are queer tales, 
for Gran’pére Latoche has seen things 
in his time; and if they were not so 
rambling, and if one could write them 
down in the old man’s own words, they 
would make good reading. 

Strangest of all is the story of how 
Gran’pere Latoche saw La Chasse 
Gal’rie. Had I but the gift, I could 
make you feel the grip of that weird 
tale as Gran’pere Latoche told it me 
one wild New Year’s Night when I was 
snowed up in the Latoche homestead 
on my way back to Montreal. Nobody 
will believe the story, but that is neither 
here nor there. As Gran’pére Latoche 
is so very old, perhaps his imagination 
plays antics with his memory. Moreover, 
they say in Quebec Province that a man 
may live a hundred years and never see 
La Chasse Gal'rie. 

It was about sixty yearsago. At the 
edge of the forest, where it dips its feet 
in the Saguenay, Louis Latoche and 
’Poléon Desbarres stood and clasped 
hands. 

““You swear,’”’ said ’Poléon, handing 
the other a small crucifix, “‘that you 
will not see her, nor speak to her, nor 
write to her, till the year is out ?”’ 


’ 


“Yes, | swear—que Dieu me soit en 
aide! And you?” 

’Poléon laughed a little wildly. 

“Sure, I swear, too. For the rest, 
my friend, I am not likely to meet 
Mamzelle Henriette Manon on the 
shores of Hudson Bay.”’ 

““Nor I in the lake ports. It is a 
bargain ?”’ 

‘‘ A bargain,”’ repeated ’ Poléon, step- 
ping with noiseless moccasined feet 
down the river-bank, where a Monta- 
gnard Indian awaited him in a birch- 
bark canoe. 

‘““Good luck to you,’ 
Latoche. 

’Poléon turned round as he grasped 
the peak of the canoe, and laughed 
again, this time defiantly. 

“You mean to say: ‘I hope you will 
get drowned in the first rapids.’ But 
au revoir, Louis.’’ 

He got into the canoe, and Louis 
watched him and the Indian paddle up 
stream, into the wide, wild North. 

That was the last that Louis Latoche 
ever saw of ’Poléon Desbarres in the 
flesh. But often when his turn came 
at the wheel on a starry night, or when 
in a calm the sunset glow bathed the 
St. Clair flats in the hues of dreamland, 
the picture would come before his mind 
of his rival ’Poléon as he saw him that 
last time—tall, and strong as a young 
bull, with unkempt sandy hair loose 
about his face, and his hazel eyes alight 
with scornful defiance. 

All the spring and summer, and late 
into the fall, Louis sailed up and down 
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the Great Lakes on the little trading- 
schooner of which he was the mate. 
The first snow flurries had fallen when 
he made his way to the great stern river 
of the north. The young man’s imag- 
ination dwelt lingeringly upon the vision 
of Henriette; but mindful of his pledge 
to his rival, he did not at once go home 
to his own village of St. Pierre de Beau- 
pré. On New Year’s Day — come 
snow, come shine—he and his rival 
would be back to prove their fate. But 
till then their oath held them. There- 
fore Louis went to visit with an uncle 
ten miles lower down the river. 

The Old Year died on a day of lower- 
ing clouds. At noon the wintry sun 
showed a cold, dead disc through the 
leaden atmosphere, then faded and was 
seen no more. ‘The wind, dubious and 


uncertain, sprang up time and again 
with a sudden howl as of a spirit in dis- 
tress, shaking the snow from the gaunt 
black forest trees; then it subsided into 
an oppressive silence. 

“If I were you, I would not go,”’ said 
Louis’ uncle, peering from the window 


upon the desolate sky; “‘it will be a 
wild night.”’ 

““ Have no fear,”’ said Louis Latoche 
in the pride of his youth and strength ; 
“1 know the way.”’ 

“I do not like the sound of the 
wind,’’ the elder man insisted. “‘Louis, 
be advised, and stay until the morning.”’ 

‘““T must go,”’ persisted his nephew. 

“| know you,”’ his uncle smiled. 
“It is of that girl of Manon’s, with her 
brown eyes and rosy lips, that you are 
thinking. Be assured good wine will 
keep, mon gar’.”’ 

***Poléon Desbarres will be there,’ 
said Louis. “‘ St. Michel himself would 
not keep ’Poléon from the fete of the 
Jourdel’An. Uncle, you do not under- 
stand how the thing is between us. I 
tell you, I must go.”’ 

The end of it was that Louis dressed 
himself in his best, and putting on over 
his fete dress his warm seaman’s jacket, 
slipped his moccasined feet into the 


loops of his snow-shoes and started 
on his ten-mile journey. At the door 
his uncle put a gun into his hands. 

‘““They say the wolves are about,”’ 
he warned the young man. “ Pére 
Sebastien saw two last week, so early 
in the season. Be careful, Louis, and 
keep along the river where you can see 
the way.” 

It was still a dull gray daylight when 
the young man set forth. The winter 
road over the hard, dry snow was good, 
and for a time he made rapid progress. 

Then, while the uncertain wind con- 
tinued its intermittent dirge, the snow 
began to fall, almost imperceptibly at 
first. Soon, as the spirits of the storm 
rushed from their lairs, it whirled in 
blinding clouds of paralyzing white dust 
round about him, sweeping with a sound 
like a brush along the frozen roadway, 
cutting his face with its icy touch. 

Louis was no stranger to the wintry 
woods, and he fought his way doggedly 
onward, pulling his fur cap low over 
his ears, and taking a small “‘coup”’ 
from a flask of whisky he carried. 

More and more furious grew the 
storm, and deeper and deeper the drifts. 
It was impossible to see two yards 
through the whirling snow-fog around 
him, and in vain his eyes, shrinking 
from the pitiless needles of the frost, 
sought the friendly lights of St. Pierre 
de Beaupré. The path was long since 
obliterated ; the going was heavier every 
minute. Louis realized too late that 
he was lost in the tempest. 

There was but one hope for him. 
Fighting blindly along, he stumbled on 
a spot where under some great tree 
trunks the snow-drifts lay less heavily 
than elsewhere. In his desperate straits 
the place seemed made for him. He 
scooped himself a hole in the snow and 
crept in. 

Long he lay in the comparative 
warmth of his strange retreat listening 
to the tempest, which howled in the 
forest trees around him as though all 
the fiends of hell were riding on the 
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gale. Louis fell into a reverie, regret- 
fully conjuring up pictures of the festive 
scene in the house of Josef Manon— 
the sound of the great viol, the young 
men and girls dancing the Old Year out 
and the New Year in. 

Something warm brushing by his face 
aroused him. A red fox had crept 
through the already narrowed opening 
of his retreat. Louis put out his hand 
and touched the creature. Instead of 
resenting the touch, it whined like a 
dog in trouble, and drew closer to him. 

“Its den is choked up,” thought 
Louis, and in sympathy stroked the 
head of the frightened animal. He 
took another nip from his whisky flask 
and strove to keep himself from falling 
asleep in the growing warmth of his 
snow-nest. 

Hark! What was that? The red 
fox quivered from its head to the tip of 
its bushy tail, and Louis started and 
listened hard. The sound came again, 
penetrating and weird, like the cry of 
the wild goose as it passes southward in 
the fall. But when did wild goose fly 
on a midwinter night ? 

Louis brushed the sweat from his 
forehead and listened as though his soul 
were in his ears. A third time came 
the cry, high over the tree-tops, out of 
the northwest sky, closer and closer 
with the rush of the wind. Was it 
words that he heard, and the sound of 
singing—over the tree-tops, out of the 
northwest sky? Holy Virgin, what 
chorus was that ? 

‘Un Canayen errant, 
Banni de ses foyers, 


Parcourait en pleurant 
Des pays étrangers. . . . 


‘Si tu vois mon pays, 

Mon pays malheureux, 
Va, dis a mes amis 

Que je me souviens d’eux.’ 

The slow, sad minor of the old chan- 
son came weirdly out of the night on 
the wings of the storm. Louis Latoche 
trembled in every limb. Dragging him- 
self to the opening, he forced himself to 
look out. 


* Hello, Louis, hello! ”’ 

His own name, in a voice that he 
remembered; a voice from the storm- 
racked sky that paralyzed him with fear! 

“Hello, Louis, hello!’’ came the 
hail again. 

Louis looked up. High overhead, 
through the storm and the snow, a 
great canoe hung in mid-air; and as 
soon as he saw it Louis knew that it 
came from the great northland, and 
that the men who sat in it were no liv- 
ing men. Cold terror clutched at his 
heart as he recalled the old story of the 
phantom Chasse Gal’rie which brings 
back the dead men on New Year’s Eve, 
to kiss the girls of their heart and to 
dance unseen at the old fireside. 

He stared at the _ ghostly crew. 
Through the whirling snow he recog- 
nized one and all in their dress of hardy 
voyageurs. All of them, at one time 
or another, had gone out from this 
district into the wild northland, and 
none of them had ever returned. Dead 
men all, yet there they sat and trolled 
out to the savage winter night the old 
canoeing song. 

But Louis trembled most at the sight 
of him who held the paddle in the stern 
of the canoe. The long hair hung 
down like an Indian’s on his neck. 

“Hello, Louis, hello! Ha-ha!”’ 

The voice, and the long sandy hair, 
and the reckless laugh! It was the 
wraith of his rival that called his name. 

“Hello, ’Poléon,”’ said Louis. 

““Come up here, Louis,”’ called the 
phantom. “Come and steer for us, old 
friend. It is a long way that we have 
paddled, all the way from Saskatchewan 
tonight; and dead men’s arms grow 
tired, mon gar’.”’ 

Louis had crawled out of his retreat. 
His limbs well-nigh failed beneath him. 

‘I have lost my way,” he faltered ; 
“I do not know the bearings in the 
storm.”’ 

“To be sure—a devil of a night! 
But see, we have a merry corpse-candle 
to light us, Louis.’’ 
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Sure enough, in the prow of the 
canoe a pale light flickered, unquenched 
by the raging gale. 

‘““Up here you can see lights,’’ said 
’Poléon. ‘“‘ Maybe ’tis St. Pierre. 
Make haste, Louis.”’ 

The specters leaned over the side of 
the canoe and beckoned. 

Louis crossed himself. Before he 
realized what had occurred he was sit- 
ting in the stern of the canoe, with 
the steering-paddle in hand. Far away, 
below the canoe and the swaying tree- 
tops, he discerned through the swirling 
snow-clouds a faint twinkle of lights. 
Thitherward he steered the canoe, 
while the ghostly crew again made his 
heart quake with the sound of their 
mournful song. 

‘* O jours si pleins d’appas, 
Vous étes disparus ; 


Et ma patrie, hélas! 
Je ne la verrai plus!”’ 


“Time to have a little drink,’’ said 
’Poléon, as they glided toward the 
lights. A black bottle passed from one 
to another, and each as he drank cried 
“Salut !’’ to the rest. 

The black bottle came to Louis last, 
and having crossed himself again, he 
essayed to drink. But nothing came 
from the bottle. The crew of phan- 
toms laughed. 

““Dead men’s wine is good wine, 
hein, Louis ?”’ said Desbarres. 

Louis was mortally cold—from fear 
and from the storm. 

But the sound of voices ascended. 
The lights were below them. 
St. Pierre de Beaupré. 

““Chez Manon,’ ordered 
with a leer. 

The canoe hovered outside the door 
of Henriette’s father. The phantom 
crew disembarked, and in diverse direc- 
tions faded quickly away through the 
village. 

“Stay with the canoe. Don’t let 
it blow away,’’ said ’Poléon with 
sudden anger. His eyes flashed and he 
gave his rival a push. It was as though 


It was 


’Poléon 


the push sapped all the young man’s 
strength, and he fell back in the canoe. 

But very soon the deadly cold over- 
came all other influences, and he sat up 
in the canoe trying to persuade himself 
that he was dreaming. The lights 
shone from Josef Manon’s windows, 
the music came clear on the frosty air. 
Louis got out of the canoe and pushed 
it among some bushes. 

A large barn adjoined the Manon 
homestead. With chattering teeth 
Louis made his way into the barn, and 
for a few minutes lay in the grateful 
warmth, recovering his sensations. High 
up in the wall dividing the barn from 
the home a beam of light shone up to 
the roof from a small glazed window 
that served as a feeble illuminant; by 
and by Louis mustered his courage suffi- 
ciently to clamber up on a heap of fire- 
wood and peep into the living-room. 

In the solid, companionable barn his 
fears had somewhat abated; but lo! on 
an empty chair near the fire sat ’Poléon 
Desbarres, wild and weird as he had 
appeared in the canoe. He sat with 
his elbows on his knees and his hairy 
chin in his hands, and he stared at 
Henriette as she sat at the other side 
of the room. Nobody seemed to see 
’Poléon. Least of all did the young girl 
appear to be conscious of his presence. 

The big viol scraped again. A dance 
was just beginning. ’Poléon rose and 
stalked across the room toward Henri- 
ette. He approached quite close to 
where she sat laughing and joking with 
the others. No one looked up at him. 

“They do not see him!” thought ° 
Louis. ‘‘O, mon Dieu, what does it 
mean ?”’ 

’Poléon stooped over the girl. ‘“‘ He 
will dance with her and kiss her,” 
thought Louis. Suddenly the convic- 
tion came to him that if once ’Poléon 
got his arm round Henriette, she was 
lost. 

All in a moment Henriette gasped 
and stood up, deadly pale, her hand to 
her heart. ’Poléon put out his arm. 
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From his watching-place Louis 
Latoche gave a great cry. He raised 
his hand to strike at the intervening 
glass. His foot slipped on the loose 
logs, and with a loud crash he rolled to 
the ground. 

When he came to himself he was 
lying before the stove. ‘Old Josef 
Manon was chafing his hands and 
pouring whisky between his lips, and 
Henriette was lezning over him, while 
the company stood around. 

“*Poléon—the canoe!” cried Louis 
wildly. 

“Poor boy, he wanders,”’ said old 
Josef. ‘‘But what an escape! Had 
he lain another half-hour, bonsoir Louis 
Latoche!’’ 

Louis sat up and stared round. The 
company, the viol player, all were there, 
all save ’Poléon Desbarres. At the 
back of the room old Monsieur Jarreau, 
the doctor, whom he had not noticed 
before, was taking off his great coon- 
skin overcoat, like a bear emerging 
from its skin. 


“It must have been a presentiment,”’ 


Henriette often used to say to her hus- 
band in the after days. ‘‘I had such 
a strange feeling. For a moment I 
thought I should die. And then in 
came Monsieur Jarreau with my poor, 
dear Louis, nearly frozen, on his sleigh. 
It was lucky the good doctor was called 
out that bad night.’’ 

And as for Louis Latoche, he went 
fearfully the next morning to the barn 
and found the stacked lumber all in a 
tumbled confusion below the little 
window. 

But the mystery of that night was 
never made clear to him. 

It is only in these latter years that he 
has told the story; for when he spoke 
about it to the priest, the good father 
counseled him to say nothing to his 
wife 

The priest is dead long since, and 
Louis Latoche is such an old, old man 
that it is hard to get at the truth of 
the matter. And nowadays, even in 
the Province of Quebec, few people 
believe in La Chasse Gal’rie. Never- 
theless, it is very strange. 


AT THE INNER GATE 


BY GEORGE H. MAITLAND 


Love is not blind. Love’s eyes are clear and bright, 
Wherein each imaged imperfection lies, 

Like dreamy cloudlets bosomed in blue skies. 

Love is not blind; for Love hath perfect sight. 


But ever doth a warder, armor-dight, 

Stand at the gate of thought, unchanging, wise, 
To bid the poisoned message of the eyes 

Back from the portal of the inner light. 


There in the myriad-millionth moment-space, 

Ere sight and knowledge work Love’s lasting woe, 
The holy guardian of that inner place 

Hath banished sight, that knowledge may not know. 


So doth Love see with open eyes, and yet 
Shall Love’s forgiveness need not to forget. 
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THE NEW WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


THE CROWNING GLORY OF BYZANTINE ART 


On the 29th of June, 1895, a block 
of granite five feet long, three feet wide, 
and thirty-two inches high, was laid by 
the late Cardinal Vaughan as the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Westminster 
Cathedral. 

From that day, above it, beyond it, 
around it, there has been gradually 
evolving into actuality the wondrous 
pile of Byzantine art which, unfinished 
as it still is today, unfinished as it still 
may be even a century hence, is yet 
acknowledged as the greatest architect- 
ural triumph of the last seven centuries. 

Right in the heart of London, a little 
back from Victoria Street, and built on 
the site of the old Tothill Prison, whose 
foundations of concrete, nine feet in 
thickness, form the imperishable bed on 
which some of its main walls rest, stands 
the great Roman Catholic church.of the 
Metropolitan See of Great Britain, a 
building which has no counterpart in 
existence. 

Undoubtedly its exterior is felt at first 
as a great disappointment, partly from 
the unexpectedness with which one is 
suddenly overshadowed by it without 
the preparatory sense of coming to it; 
partly from the general unfamiliarity 
with the principles and beauty of Byzan- 
tine art; but most of all, from the over- 
crowding from which it suffers in being 
so deeply buried among close-pressing 
blocks of high structure and strictly 
utilitarian outline that it is impossible 
to obtain a synthetic view of the whole, 
and so to feel the harmony of its 
lines, its domes, and its capitals. Unfor- 
tunately, space is the one rich gift which 
London can never give, even to her 
greatest treasures; hence it is a matter 


of eternal regret that a building whose 
interest to a traveler will rank with that 
of St. Peter’s of Rome, Sancta Sophia 
of Constantinople, St. Mark’s of Venice, 
and its historic neighbor, Westminster 
Abbey, has been so placed as never to con- 
vey an adequate conception of its impress- 
iveness or harmonious completeness. 

Above the majestic arch which 
embraces the three entrances and is 
wrought with a deep series of receding 
moldings, each richly decorated, is sculp- 
tured theinscription Domine Jesu Rex et 
‘Redemptor per Sanguinem Tuum Salvos 
Nos, while from column to column on 
either side are extended carved medal- 
lions of the early Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Beyond the arch rises the exterior 
of the narthex, bearing the great western 
window, flanked on either side by tur- 
rets and cupolas. 

Entering, one passes through the 
porches into the lobbies, and oninto the 
great narthex, or vestibule, with its width 
of ninety-eight feet extending laterally 
across the nave and aisles. From that 
moment whatever of disappointment 
there may have been is gone, and the 
sense of vastness is over everything as 
the great length of three hundred and 
sixty feet rolls itself out to the east end. 
Never was this sense of vastness more 
acutely impressive perhaps than in the 
early stages of the work. One winter 
afternoon nearly three years ago it was 
the writer’s good fortune to be led round 
it by the architect, the late John Francis 
Bentley. The walls were up, the roof 
was spanning it, though the floor was 
still unlaid. A certain proportion of 
London fog veiled every distance in 
mystery, and the avenues of pillars on 
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either hand grew dimmer and dimmer 
as they reached eastward; the dark re- 
cesses under the galleries, which were 
soon to grow into such treasure-houses 
of rich marble, lay undefined on either 
hand. At the extreme east here and 
there lights required by the workmen 
gleamed tiny and dim through the 
slight mist—half fog, half dust uprising 
from the busy tooling of the marble- 
workers and the carvers—like the far- 
off lights of a distant street on a dark 
evening. Down from the impenetrable 
distance, where stretched the mist-hidden 
domes, strange calls struck weirdly as 
workmen suddenly shouted down, and 
in answer a crane close at hand was 
slowly set in motion to take up the 
needed supplies. ‘Then one apprehended 
the vastness of the building. 

Realizing that Byzantine architecture 
had no perfect ancient and few perfect 
modern examples in England, the late 
Mr. Bentley, who not only designed 
the building but also superintended its 
construction down to the minutest de- 


tail until the evening before his death, 
spent several months traveling in Italy 
and the East, studying the finer expres- 
sions of it before preparing his plans. 


Though not itself a basilica, the 
Cathedral is designed in the style of 
architecture which developed from the 
earliest basilicas, which in their turn had 
been evolved from the plan of the im- 
perial halls of justice and commerce of 
ancient Rome. These halls terminated 
in a semi-circular recess for the judge 
and his attendants, this semi-circular 
recess becoming the apse of Christian 
ecclesiastical architecture. Two wide 
arcades, divided by an open space, 
led lengthwise up the building toward 
this recess. These arcades became the 
aisles, and the intervening space became 
the nave, of the basilican church. 

Sharing a common model up to this 
point, the early churches then became 
influenced either by Byzantine or Greek 
architecture, developing alternately the 
domed roof or the vaulted, The domed 


basilicas further evolved alternatively in 
their turn into the Greek square- 
shaped church, of which Sancta Sophia 
in Constantinople is the finest expres- 
sion, or into the longer-naved church, as 
represented by St. Mark’s of Venice. 

Of these the Westminster basilican 
Cathedral is more nearly allied in form 
to that of St. Mark’s, having its long 
nave roofed by three saucer-shaped 
domes at a height of one hundred and 
eleven feet, the weight of material in 
each being estimated by Mr. Bentley at 
about seven hundred tons. A fourth 
dome of similar shape roofs the sanctu- 
ary, but unlike the domes over the nave 
this one is lighted by a series of twelve 
radiating round-headed windows, thus 
flooding with light the baldachin, and 
indeed the whole sanctuary and _ its 
glorious marbles. 

When completed, the walls of the 
Cathedral are to be faced with a dado, 
forty feet high, of paneled marbles ; and 
though this in its completeness may be 
a work of considerable time, depending 
on the donations received for the pur- 
pose, so much has already been given 
and so much of the work is already 
completed in the sanctuary and the 
more advanced of the chapels that even 
now a very adequate conception of its 
ultimate richness is possible. Above 
this marble dado the entire walls and 
roof will be lined with mosaics wrought 
by English artists in the style and by 
the processes of the purest Venetian 
mosaic work at its best period, and by 
no means in the mechanical imitative 
methods into which the art has latterly 
deteriorated. This question of method 
was so far an anxiety to the late archi- 
tect, who had resolved that the entire 
work should be executed by British 
labor, that he seriously contemplated 
forming a school for the revival of the 
art, proposing thus himself to direct the 
workers ; but owing to his death this pro- 
ject has been undertaken by Mr. George 
Bridge, whose work will come under 
consideration in surveying the chapels. 
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Facing down the nave from the en- 
trance, a magnificent double colonnade 
lies on either hand, consisting of thirty- 
four monolithic columns alternated with 
square block-piers and spanned by arches 
carrying the narrow gallery. The inner 
columns are of the darker verd-antique 
marble used so lavishly in the Sancta 
Sophia of Constantinople. These mono- 
liths were hewn from quarries which 
appear to have been abandoned from that 
time, and to have remained unknown for 
centuries. For years their whereabouts 
eluded the definite search of archeologist 
and architect, until it chanced that Mr. 
Brindley, a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety who was assisting 
Mr. Bentley in his efforts 
totrace them, came upon 
some writings of St. Paul 
the Silentiary in which he 
describes this marble in 
Sancta Sophia as “‘ fenced 
with the fresh green stone 
of Thessaly, the marble 
that the land of Atrax 
yields, not from some up- 
land glen but from the 
local plains, fresh green as 
the sea, or the emerald 
stone, or again like blue 
cornflowers in grass, with 
here and there a drift of 
fallen snow.”’ 

With that for clue Mr. 
Brindley sought the land 
of Atrax, and guiding 
himself by the hint to fol- 
low the “local plains ”’ 
and to avoid the “ upland 
glen’’ he at last found 
the disused quarries near 
Casambala, about seven 
miles northeast of Larissa 
and near the road leading 
to the Vale of Tempe. 
They were at once re- 
opened. As the columns 
of Sancta Sophia are be- 
lieved to have been their 


last previous work, so these monoliths, 
thirteen and one-half feet in height, for 
this new Cathedral were their first work 
after reopening. 

The sanctuary is enclosed within a 
low wall, recessed in the center to take 
the ends of the first flight of steps lead- 
ing to the higher level some four and 
one-half feet above the level of the nave. 
Separating it from the nave is the lofty 
triumphal arch from which the great 
Byzantine cross is now suspended. 
This measures thirty feet in length and 
twenty-two across, having a weight of 
one and one-half tons. It has been cut 





THE NORTH SIDE, SHOWING THE CAMPANILE, OR 
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VIEW FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT LOOKING NORTH 


The marble columns are the gifts of various benefactors. 


Later all the brick-work will be 


covered with marbles or mosaics. 


of teak wood with moldings of mahog- 
any, and is at present almost if not quite 
the only work which has employed for- 
eign labor. On the side seen from the 
nave it bears the figure of the Christus, 
while on that seen from the sanctuary 
it bears the Mater Dolorosa; and it 
having been arranged that these should 


be replicas of similar figures in an 
ancient church of Bruges, Belgian art- 
ists were employed in the execution 
previous to its journey here. 

The central object of the sanctuary 
is, of course, the high altar, which is 
already in place and is in daily use at 
mass. The altar itself is of one solid 
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ALTAR IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. GREGORY AND ST. AUGUSTINE 


This is a good illustration of the marble and mosaic work. 


The lunette over the altar is a 


scene from the life of St. Gregory. 


block of polished gray Cornish granite, 
weighing fourteen tons,measuring twelve 
feet long and four in width—the gift of 
the Hon. G. Savile. At present, however, 
it rests under a temporary canopy, which 
will shortly give place to a superb bal- 
dachin of white marble richly inlaid with 


mosaic and lapis lazuli, supported on 
Ta 


eight monolithic columns of Algerian 
onyx fifteen feet long. 

The width of the Cathedral at the 
transepts reaches one hundred and fifty- 
six feet, and the whole space equaling 
this beyond the ninety-eight féet of the 
nave and aisles is occupied by a series 
of chapels separated from the aisles by 
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dwarf walls leading to their higher level. 

Extending westward from the tran- 
septs to the narthex—in which should 
be noticed the two monoliths of red 
Norwegian granite of unusually good 
color—are four chapels on the south 
side and three on the north, the space 
of the fourth being occupied by the cam- 
panile, or tower, which is surmounted at 
a height of two hundred and eighty-four 
feet by an ornate belfry with a cupola 
and cross. The view from here is won- 
drously extensive. On King Edward’s 
coronation day it was decided to dedi- 
cate the tower to St. Edward, thus me- 
morializing the accession of St. Edward’s 
successor, Edward VII, to the throne 
of England. 

Of the chapels the first to be com- 
pleted was the Chapel of the Holy Souls, 
presented by Mrs. Robert Walmisley. 
Above the marble which covers the walls 
and vaults the roof is the story of The 
Triumph of Life over Death, told in 
mosaic by a series of symbolic illustra- 
tions of the verse, “‘ As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’’ The cartoons were designed 
and prepared by Mr. Christian Symons, 
and from the point of art history as well 
as symbolic effect have considerable 
interest. 

It should be explained that the pur- 
posed scheme of mosaic decoration, as 
planned by Mr. Bentley, was that the 
walls and roofs should through this 
medium form a complete symbolic “‘His- 
tory of the Church.”’ As a secondary 
purpose he determined also that the sev- 
eral chapels and distinctive parts of the 
work should be carried out according to 
the methods of the most perfect known 
example of each of the successive per- 
iods of Byzantine mosaic art. And Mr. 
Symons, in designing for the Chapel 
of the Holy Souls, chose the methods 
of the first period. 

An important distinctive feature of 
that period is that the cartoons were 
prepared exactly as pictures, and either 
the artist-designer himself or his work- 


man translated the painted pictures into 
a mosaic picture, chipping his tesserz of 
varied shades as he needed them; and 
preserving his purity of line and his 
modulations and graduations of color by 
keen observation, delicate appreciation, 
and by wonderful dexterity in filling in 
all his interstices with infinitesimal chip- 
pings of the varied shape and form into 
which chipped glass would naturally fall. 

The skill required from workers of 
that kind is obvious, but it is a method 
which gradually fell into disuse even 
among the Italians, and was never prac- 
ticed among those comparatively few 
mosaic workers who have from time to 
time arisen in England. The art deteri- 
orated from being an art into being 
merely a copyist’s craft for the purpose 


_ of greater commercial return and speed 


of duplication—factors which have ever 
strangled pure art. To meet that phase 
the designers gradually fell into the habit 
of preparing their cartoons on mechani- 
cally squared paper, parchment, or can- 
vas, the material being squared similarly 
to the drawing-slates and drawing-paper 
given to young children. A craftsman, 
being “cheaper than an artist,’’ counted 
the number of squares occupied by a 
given color in a robe, a tree, a figure, or a 
space of background, and applied so 
many squares of similarly colored glass to 
his mastic cement until his picture was 
completed. 

That method led to a further deteri- 
oration in modern methods. When it 
became habitual to work on the “‘square- 
counting”’ principle it simply needed 
enterprising manufacturers to prepare 
minute square tiles of glass in a large 
range of colors. ‘Then craftsmen ceased 
chipping their own irregular fragments 
from large rondelles as they worked, and 
instead applied tiny tiles from case-boxes 
not unlike those of typesetters. 

Apart from the loss of art-knowledge 
required from the workers, this method 
involved two serious losses to the art. 
The curved and modulated lines obtain- 
able from chippings were impossible from 
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MOSAIC WORKERS IN THE CATHEDRAL 


A school of women art-students was formed in the Cathedral that the mosaics might be skil- 
fully and artistically constructed. 


square tiles. Further, the tiles having 
always an even surface lacked the rich 
luminosity of the rough-surfaced chip- 
pings whose every inequality caught and 
absorbed the sunlight into its rich trans- 
parencies, like the many facets of flash- 
ing jewels. 

A further deterioration that has out- 
grown from the others, to the recent 
detriment of the art, is the modern plan 
of studio-manufactured mosaics. A 
frame or panel the given size being pre- 
pared, the modern workers apply them- 
selves to their frame, their case-box of 
many-hued tiny tiles, and their squared 


cartoon. When completed the panel is 
packed in a crate and shipped to the 
country of its destination, and finally 
reaches the hall or church which it is 
destined to adorn. Here it is unpacked 
and mounted in its place. 

What mockery such methods would 
seem to the old art-worker, to whom 
sunlight and his art were indissolubly 
connected! Each little tessera went 
straight to its place—the place he meant 
it to occupy forever—in the cemented 
wall, but it was set there with definite 
regard to the fall of the sunbeams through 
the unglazed tracery of the windows 
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and to the angles at which it would best 
receive the illumination of the All-glori- 
fier. When men ceased to love the 
sunlight and to recognize its share in 
mosaic art, the art ceased to be the por- 
trayal of the highest aspirations, the 
noblest emotions, and the grandest 
conceptions. Poetry and art were ex- 
changed for manufacture and craft. 

It was Mr. Bentley’s purpose, then, to 
revert to the earliest Byzantine methods, 
and to follow them through the evolu- 
tions of history unto as late a period as 
he could previous to the setting in of 
its decadence, so that the mosaics of the 
Cathedral should be, as they seem likely 
to prove, a work unrivaled in the pro- 
duction of modern centuries, and a cen- 
ter of art-pilgrimage for the world. 

Falling into his spirit Mr. Bridge 
undertook the execution of the designs 
in the two first chapels, and organized 
in the Cathedral a school of women art- 
students in mosaic, thus opening a new 
calling to art-trained women, for which 
he believes them far better fitted than 
men, owing to their slenderer fingers, 
their more dexterous digital touch, and 
their keener eye for the matching and 
the graduation of color. In any case 
the decoration of the two chapels has 
been entirely wrought by women art- 
students. and is the first example of 
woman-wrought mosaic in the world. 

Arching from the dado up the wall 
and to the center of the roof of this 
chapel on the south side is the with- 
ered tree significant of the Fall of Man ; 
on the north the figure of Christ bruis- 
ing the serpent’s head; on the west, in 
a splendid blaze of glowing color, the 
figures of the three Hebrew youths un- 
harmed in the fiery furnace; and on the 
eastern wall, with its deep arch, the 
crowned Christ surrounded by the 
Church Triumphant and the angels 
caroling the Gloria in Excelsis—the 
background of the whole being mainly 
in silver. 

Crossing the nave one reaches the 
other completed chapel, that of St. 


Gregory and St. Augustine, on the south 
side, given by Lord and Lady Brampton. 
The mosaics, which will be completed 
very shortly and are already far ad- 
vanced, are from designs by Mr. John 
Clayton, who has selected as his model 
a slightly later period than that followed 
in the chapel already described. The 
art, as he expresses it, has become both 
more historical, more ecclesiastical, and 
less symbolic. The walls tell the story 
of the two named saints—the despatch 
of the great missionary to England, and 
a number of subsequent scenes intro- 
ducing St. Oswald, St. Edmund, and 
the Venerable Bede. The background 
here is mainly in gold, rendered perma- 
nent since each particle of gold-leaf has 
been safely embedded between two thin 
particles of transparent glass tessera; and 
the color scheme shows some exquisite 
blue work, with a predominance of 
gray, that being the color of the Bene- 
dictine Order to which St. Augustine 
belonged. The reredos of the altar 


completes the story of the two saints, 
and is wrought in ‘‘opus sectile,’”’ a form 
of mosaic in which much larger tessere 


are employed, as the observer will 
immediately notice. 

One by one the other chapels will be 
decorated as the funds are contributed, 
and then the walls and the great domes 
will eventually be beautified. Already, 
however, enough has been completed 
to afford an adequate idea of the glory 
that shall be, while the vast proportions 
of the noble building seal it with a 
grandeur and impressiveness worthy of 
its purpose. Meanwhile, it stands a 
memorial to the devoted love and energy 
of three great men—to none of whom 
was the pleasure given to see it in the 
completeness of a temple for the daily 
worship of God—the late Pope, Cardinal 
Vaughan, and its eminent architect, 
Mr. John F. Bentley. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH FETISH 
WHICH ALSO HAS WORSHIPERS IN AMERICA 


BY ORME AGNUS 


““You are indeed mistaken,’’ said the 
Briton to the Intelligent African who 
was studying civilization at the center; 
““ we have not only Fetishes, but a Great 
Demon Fetish, so terrifying that one 
only needs to mention it to scare those 
who would follow some presumptuous 
fellow that would be wiser than his 
forefathers. Your nation is not so great 
as ours, nor can your fetishes be com- 
pared with ours. Let some foolish and 
ignorant person declare that some new 
scheme will bring with it the Great 
Demon—then even our greatest and 
wisest men, although in favor of the 
proposal, are silenced, knowing that the 
multitude in its fear will rail at them. 
He is a man of remarkable audacity 
who dares laugh and mock at the com- 
mon fear; and the only course is for a 
man with much eloquence, and after 
many days, to convince his fellows that 
his scheme is really to guard against 
the Horror. 

“It is only occasionally, however, 
that our British nation can be persuaded. 
For the slightest possibility of the evil 
coming to pass rouses the bitter oppo- 
sition of all but a few daring spirits. 
But come! if you wish you shall see it. 
It is not dreadful to look upon.”’ 

The Intelligent African followed fear- 
fully into a dark and gloomy temple 
with massive doors, which were always 
shut. The Briton pointed tothe Great 
Fetish without speaking. 

The visitor looked at it in perplexity. 
‘‘ It seems to me but as a straight line, 
as one looks at the blade of a knife 
edgeways. Dare one touch it ?”’ 


“Yes, indeed,’”’ was the reply. “‘ It is 
perfectly harmless while kept securely.”’ 

Timidly the African drew his finger 
along it. ‘A sharp edge of wood?”’ 
he asked. 

The Briton nodded, and then whis- 
pered in the other’s ear: ‘‘ We only 
speak its name aloud in this country 
when we wish to terrify the populace. 
This is THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE.”’ 

“The Thing does not look terrible, 
neither does its name sound terrible,’’ 
said the visitor. 

“And yet,’’ said the Briton proudly, 
‘that Thing has been for centuries the 
greatest obstacle in the path of those 
who would drive the Car of Progress. 
Old and timid men have ever conjured 
with its name. 

“Tf one but shout in our Great 
House of Council yonder: ‘ You are 
letting in THE THIN END OF THE WEDGE!’ 
their souls are affrighted. 

“There have been Iconoclasts who 
have said brazenly : ‘What do we care 
if it does come in! We are not afraid 
of it.’ Sons of Belial! They may not 
be afraid, but this nation is afraid 
and turns upon them with hissing. In 
times gone by we have hanged many 
such.”’ 

“And what if it 
whispered the African. 

“T cannot tell. They say that at 
times this has happened and all our 
troubles and woes are because of it.”’ 

“It is a Great Fetish,’’ said the 
African thoughtfully; ‘‘I would take 
one back to my people, but I fear me 
they would mock.”’ 


did get in?” 





STEVENSON’S VIEW OF WOMAN 


By KATE LESLIE SMITH 


So much has been written and said 
with regard to the artificiality of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s heroines, as compared 
with his heroes, that it is strange not 
one of his biographers or critics has 
satisfactorily accounted for it. It has 
been suggested that his ineffectiveness 
arises from a want of intimacy in the 
handling of his female characters, which 
prevents their taking a strong hold on 
our interest ; and is due to a chivalrous 
respect for the sanctities of refined 
womanhood, which keeps the author at 
too polite a distance from his subject. 
This theory is doubtless founded on 
Stevenson’s own explanation to Sidney 
Colvin in one of the Vailima Letters : 
“‘ As for women, I am no more in any 
fear of them; I can do a sort all right; 
age makes me less afraid of a petticoat, 
but I am a little in fear of grossness. . 
With a writer of my prosaic literalness 
and pertinency of point of view, this all 
shoves toward grossness—positively even 
toward the far more damnable closeness.” 

Unfortunately The Young Chevalier, 
on which he was at work at this time, 
was never finished ; but in the prologue 
to the fragment published after his 
death the portrait of the wine-seller’s 
wife demonstrates the accuracy of his 
self-analysis. ‘“She was tall, being 
almost of a height with Paradou; full- 
girdled, point-device in every form, with 
an exquisite delicacy in the face; her 
nose and nostrils a delight to look at 
from the fineness of the sculpture, her 
eyes inclined a hair’s breadth inward, 
her color between dark and fair, and 
laid on even like a flower’s.’’” He com- 
plains in another letter that this is a 
poison bad world for the romancer, this 


Anglo-Saxon world ; and says he usually 
gets out of it by not having any women 
in it at all. He describes The Young 
Chevalier as ‘‘ a story of sentiment and 
passion, which I mean to write a little 
differently from what I have been doing 
—if I can hit the key; rather more of a 
sentimental tremolo to it. It may thus 
help to prepare me for Sophia, which is 
to contain three ladies and a kind of a 
love-affair between the heroine and a 
dying planter who is a poet! large 
orders for R. L. S.’’ What a loss to 
literature that no trace remains of 
Sophia Scarlet ! 

To form an opinion of Stevenson’s 
attitude to women in general—or women 
in particular—from a critical study of his 
heroines, would be making the greatest 


_possible mistake. How little his per- 


sonal attitude is responsible for the 
absence of women from many of his 
novels and tales, and their lack of color 
when they do appear, can be estimated 
by a careful reading of his letters and 
essays with an eye solely to allusions to 
women. There is a notable frequency 
of reference and comment that throws 
light upon the subject; and his poems 
and dedications to the gentler sex show 
a decided appreciation of its charm. 
Though apparently so frank, so ex- 
pansive, so autobiographical, few men 
have written more, or more entertain- 
ingly, of themselves without taking the 
public unduly into confidence; but he 
has left undoubted testimony to the 
depth of his gratitude to the women 
who influenced and helped to mold 
him: his well-beloved mother, his nurse 
Alison Cunningham—whom he calls his 
second mother, his first wife—his friend 
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Mrs. Sitwell, and his wife for whom he 
braved all things, sundering of parental 
ties, loss of friends, exile, hunger, and 
death itself. 

In Stevenson’s letters to his mother 
we can read between the lines, as well 
as in the printed words, the warmth of 
his appreciation and devotion. Yet 
when he named his heroines, what a 
phenomenal procession of motherless 
girls! Kirstie Elliott, Catriona, Bar- 
bara Grant, Flora Gilchrist, Blanche de 
Maletroit, and many another. 

How frequently he testifies to the 
success and happiness of his own mar- 
riage; yet we look in vain in his books 
for pictures of connubial bliss, and must 
content ourselves with sketches of Jim 
Pinkerton and his bride in The Wrecker, 
Monsieur and Madame Berthelini in 
Providence and the Guitar, and the 


generous struggle “of Keawe and his 
Kokua to buy the bottle from each 
other in The Bottle Imp. 

In his early youth Stevenson was not 
unimpressionable with regard to women, 


and the ewig wetbliche even in most 
unattractive guise had ever a subtle 
fascination for this student of human 
nature. The most casual reader can- 
not fail to carry with him a vivid im- 
pression on his mental retina after 
reading the description of the two old 
maiden sisters who quarreled over some 
point of controversial divinity, but from 
lack of means or fear of scandal con- 
tinued to keep house together in their 
one room. ‘A chalk line drawn upon 
the floor separated their two domains ; 
it bisected the doorway and the fireplace, 
so that each could go out and in, and 
do her cooking, without violating the 
territory of the other. So, for years, 
they coexisted in a hateful silence; 
their meals, their ablutions, their friendly 
visitors exposed to unfriendly scrutiny; 
and at night, in the dark watches, each 
could hear the breathing of her enemy.’’ 
An equally graphic touch is given in his 
sketches of the gruesome feminine 
figures in The Wreath of Immortelles, 


,’ 


and the ‘‘ one-eyed Madonna”? whom 
he saw watching her brute of a husband 
“with a perfect heaven of love on her 
face.”’ 

In a letter to Mrs. Sitwell, written 
in his twenty-third year, he gives an 
account of an incident showing his 
attitude to women without the pale of 
respectability. “‘As I got down near 
the beach a poor woman, oldish, and 
seemingly, lately at least, respectable, 
followed me and made signs... . You 
know, I did not like to look back at 
her ; it seemed as if she might misunder- 
stand and be terribly hurt and slighted; 
so I stood at the head of the street— 
there was no one else in sight in the 
wet—and lifted up my hand very high 
with some money in it. I heard her 
steps draw heavily near behind me, and, 
when she was near enough to see, I let 
the money fall in the mud, and went 
off at my best walk without ever turn- 
ing round. There is nothing in the 
story; and yet you will understand how 
much there is, if one chose to set it 
forth. You see, she was so ugly; and 
you know there is something terribly, 
miserably pathetic in a certain smile, a 
certain sodden aspect of invitation on 
such faces. It is so terrible that it is 
in a way sacred; it means the outside 
of degradation and—what is worst of all 
in life—false position.”’ 

His sympathy for women in distress 
was always intense, and is exemplified 
in his little talk to the Roman Cath- 
olic Sisters who were in the same boat 
with him when he visited the leper set- 
tlement at Molokai. He was trying to 
comfort a Sister who was weeping 
silently behind her veil. ‘‘ Ladies, God 
himself is here to give you welcome. 
I’m sure it is good for me to be beside 
you; I hope it will be blessed to me; I 
thank you for myself and the good you 
do me.”’ 

This intensity of feeling sometimes 
prompted him to extremes of action, as 
in the case of the boycotted Curtin 
women in Ireland. He had actually 
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determined to take his abode in their 
cottage and brave the dangers of assassi- 
nation, to say nothing of the tedium of 
isolation, and Mrs. Stevenson had loyally 
consented to accompany him, though 
under protest; but he was fortunately 
deterred from carrying out his quixotic 
scheme by the condition of his father’s 
health. 

His letters of condolence to women, 
especially to Miss Ferrier and Mrs. 
Jenkin, are models of what such letters 
should be, and so rarely are—written 
straight from the heart without athought 
of conventionality. What could be 
more beautiful and touching than the 
poem written for Mrs. Sitwell on the 
death of her son, beginning *‘ Yet, O 
stricken heart, remember; O, remem- 
ber’’? 

It is a pathetic tribute to the charm 
of Stevenson’s dedications that his 
father read and re-read them when too 
ill and worn to care for other literature. 
Those to women are by no means the 
least interesting; and their number, as 
well as their tone, shows his apprecia- 
tion of womankind. The most fre- 
quently quoted is probably the dedica- 
tion in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde to his 
cousin, Katherine de Mattos. 

It’s ill to loose the bands that God decreed 

to bind; 

Still will we be the children of the heather 

and the wind. 

Far away from home, O it’s still for you and 

me 


That the broom is blowing bonnie in the 
north countrie. 


The longest and most interesting of 
the dedications to women is that in 
Prince Otto to his sister-in-law, Nellie 
Van de Grift—Mrs. Adulfo Sanchez, of 
Monterey. It closes: ‘‘I still mean to 
get my health again; I still purpose, by 
hook or crook, this book or the next, 
to launch’ a masterpiece; and I still 
intend—somehow, some time or other 
—to see your face and to hold your 
hand. Meanwhile this little paper trav- 
eler goes forth instead, crosses the great 
seas and the long plains and the dark 


o 

mountains, and comes at last to your 
door in Monterey, charged with. tender 
greetings. Pray you, take him in. He 
comes from a house where—even as in 
your own—there are gathered together 
some of the waifs of our company of 
Oakland ; a house—for all its outlandish 
Gaelic name and distant station—where 
you are well-beloved.”’ 

In reading his minor poems, who is 
not charmed by those to women? 
Who, for instance, does not envy 
‘““Minnie”’ the poem with a hand-glass ? 

A picture-frame for you to fill, 
A paltry setting for your face, 


A thing that has no worth until 
You lend it something of your grace 


I send (unhappy I that sing, 
Laid by awhile upon the shelf), 
Because I would not send a thing 
Less charming than you are yourself. 


And happier than I, alas! 
(Dumb thing, I envy its delight); 

’T will wish you well, the looking-glass, 
And look you in the face tonight. 

Old ladies held an especial charm for 
Stevenson, and their admiration of him 
was amply repaid. He knew how to 
reproduce them in fiction; and Flora’s 
aunt, in St. Jves, and Catriona’s august 
protector are masterpieces in the way of 
portraiture. 

Though testifying once for all to his 
appreciation of American women by 
choosing his wife from among them, he 
has not followed Kipling’s example in 
committing himself as to his opinion of 
them en masse. His interest in them 
extended to the wives and daughters of 
his American friends; and his letters to 
Mrs. Fairchild, Miss Ide, and many 
others, are genial and entertaining. In 
a formidable, and seemingly legal, doc- 
ument he made over to Miss Ide his 
birthday, the thirteenth of November, 
since she was so unfortunate as to be 
born on Christmas-day; and answered 
her letter of thanks in a way that could 
not fail to flatter and delight her. In 
reassuring her as to the effect the 
transfer would have upon her age, he 
tells her that she has become a month 
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and three days younger than she was, 
and concludes his letter: “‘ The effect 
on me is more doubtful; I may, as you 
suggest, live forever; 1 might, on the 
other hand, come to pieces like the 
one-horse shay at a moment’s notice ; 
doubtless the step was risky, but I do 
not the least regret that which enables 
me to sign myself your revered and 
delighted name-father, Robert Louis 
Stevenson.”’ 

The stand Stevenson took with regard 
to the respect and consideration due to 
womanhood is clearly pronounced in his 
essay on Robert Burns. Though he 
called himself a prosaist and a realist, his 
own attitude to women had ever a cer- 
tain element of chivalry, and Burns’ 
promiscuous love-making was absolutely 
repulsive to him. It is difficult for 
American readers to realize what a storm 
of unreasoning and unreasonable pro- 
test this essay aroused among those in 
Scotland who idolized Burns; nor can 
we understand how it could have been 
made grounds for objection to the Stev- 
enson memorial. 

In a letter to William Archer he re- 
counted an incident of early days in 
Paris which shows his utter horror of 
the mistreatment of women, even in 
fiction or on the stage. He had at- 
tended a performance of the Demi- 
Monde of Dumas fils, and left the 
theater in a heat of indignation at the 
scene where Suzanne d’ Auge is trapped 
by Olivier de Jalin. On his way down 
the Frangais stairs he trod on an old 
gentleman’s toes, turned to apologize, 
stopped the apology midway, exclaiming: 
““No, you are one of the jaches who 
have been applauding that piece. I 
retract my apology.’”’ To which the 
old Frenchman replied: ‘‘ 4h, monsieur, 
vous étes bien jeune/’’ He could never 
forgive Thackeray for the old age of 
Beatrix; nor W. S. Gilbert for the 
humiliating personage of Lady Jane. 
Mrs. Strong tells us that he would never 
allow any jokes on the subject of ‘‘wall- 
flowers’’ or old maids ; and he reduced 


her to tears describing a young girl 
dressing herself in ball finery and sitting 
the evening out with smiles, while her 
breast was filled with the crushing sense 
of failure. 

We are assured by a man who knew 
him well, both in youth and manhood, 
that his relations to women were never 
those of a Burns, a Byron, or a Heine, 
nor had he the insatiable longing for 
the companionship and intimacy with 
the other sex which characterized these 
three. Professor Baildon declares there 
can be no doubt that regarded humanly, 
honestly, and fairly, Stevenson can be 
called nothing less than a good man. 
It is a question whether his art suffered 
from his -virtue in this respect. Cer- 
tainly, in his descriptions of Catriona 
and David Balfour, his chivalrous regard 
for women helped instead of hampered 
him, and he has succeeded in giving a 
wholly unique analysis of virtuous love 
in both sexes. 

In Olalla he attempts what he usually 
avoids—a portrayal of passionate love. 
This is a story which he says was given 
to him in bulk and detail in a dream— 
the only plot thus furnished that he 
ever completed, except Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. This phantasmal quality 
probably accounts for his opinion that 
the story somehow sounded false. The 
sex problem also comes up in Beau 
Austin in an unusual form, and _ is 
treated in a highly unexpected and 
unconventional way. 

His personal and private views with 
regard to the relation of the sexes are 
most fully expressed in a letter to his 
favorite cousin, R. A. M. Stevenson. 
“If L had to begin again—I know not 
—si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait 

I know not at all—I believe I 
should try to honor Sex more religiously. 
The worst of our education is that 
Christianity does not recognize and 
hallow Sex. It looks askance at it, 
over its shoulder, oppressed as it is by 
reminiscences of hermits and Asiatic 
self-tortures, It is a terrible hiatus in 
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our modern religions that they cannot 
see and make venerable that which 
they ought to see first and hallow 
most.”’ 

In his essay on John Knox he touches 
again on the question of sex. ‘‘ Down 
to the most lukewarm courtesies of life, 
there is a special chivalry due and a 
special pleasure received when the two 
sexes are brought ever so lightly into 
contact. We love our mothers other- 
wise than we love our fathers; a sister 
is not as a brother to us; and friendship 
between man and woman, be it never 
so unalloyed and innocent, is not the 
same as friendship between man and 
man. Such friendship is not even pos- 
sible for all. To conjoin tenderness 
for a woman, that is not far short of 
passionate, with such disinterestedness 
and beautiful gratuity of affection as 
there is between friends of the same 
sex, requires no ordinary disposition in 
the man.”’ ; 

When Stevenson was twenty-five he 
was given a photograph of the Three 
Fates of the Elgin marbles. The deep 
impression made upon him is dwelt 
upon at length in a letter to Mrs. 
Sitwell: “‘ I wonder so much why they 
should have been women, and halt be- 
tween two opinions in the matter. 
Sometimes I think it is because they 
were made by a man for men; some- 
times, again, I think there is an abstract 
reason for it, and thére is something 
more substantive about a woman than 
ever there can be about a man. I can 
conceive a great mythical woman, living 
alone among inaccessible mountain-tops 
or in some lost island in the pagan seas, 
and ask no more. Whereas, if I hear 
of a Hercules, I ask after Iole or 
Dejanira. I cannot think him a man 
without women. But I can think of 
these three deep-breasted women, living 
out all their days on remote hilltops . . 
not pausing, not pitying, but austere 
with a holy austerity, rigid with a calm 
and passionless rigidity; and I find them 
none the less women to the end. And 


think, if one could love a woman like 
that once, see her once grow pale with 
passion, and once wring your lips out 
upon hers, would it not be a small thing 
to die? Not that there is not a passion 
of quite other sort, much less epic, far 
more dramatic and intimate, that comes 
out of the very frailty of perishable 
women; out of the lines of suffering 
that we see written about their eyes, 
and that we may wipe out if it were 
but for a moment; out of the thin 
hands, wrought and tempered in agony 
to a fineness of perception that the 
indifferent or the merely happy cannot 
know; out of the tragedy that lies 
about such a love, and the pathetic 
incompleteness.”’ 

In his letter to Trevor Haddon, 
Stevenson advises him not to be too 
ready to believe in love—‘‘there are 
many shams; the true love will not 
allow you to reason about it.’”’ This 
was written after his own experience of 
love and marriage had put to shame his 
sometimes cynical, sometimes tolerant 
observations on those important topics 
in Virginibus Puerisque. When we read 
of his whole-hearted, all-absorbing devo- 
tion to his wife, we are inclined to ask 
ourselves if this man can be the one 
who referred so flippantly to love as ‘‘a 
hyperbolical frame of mind.’’ Coulson 
Kernahan, in his essay on Stevenson in 
Wise Men and a Fool, affirms that the 
very soul of him was celibate—celibate 
in the sense that his life was from the 
outset consecrated to his art. There 
seems, however, small ground for this 
opinion, the only self-committal being 
in a letter to Henley: “‘I love my wife, 
I do not know how much, nor can, nor 
shall, unless I lost her; but while I can 
conceive my being widowed, I refuse 
the offering of life without my art. I 
am not but in my art; it is 1; I am 
the body of it merely.” 

It seems to be the general opinion of 
their friends that the attachment was 
founded on esteem, congeniality, ad- 
miration, and sympathy on both sides, 
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and had in it also the elements of a 
grand passion. 

The poems and dedications written 
to Mrs. Stevenson are numerous, and 
are a revelation of her husband’s feeling 
for her. The following poem speaks 
in a way that makes comment super- 
fluous : 

MY WIFE 


Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold an | bramble-dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight, 

The great artificer 

Made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fire ; 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench or evil stir, 

The mighty master 

Gave to her. 


Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free 

The august father 

Gave to me. 


It is certainly most unusual for a 
man’s devotion to his wife to include 
her children by her divorced husband— 
nay, even her grandchild—yet such was 
the case with Stevenson. 

In the difficult role of stepfather, 
which included the still more trying one 
of stepgrandfather, he was perfection. 
No one who has heard Mrs. Strong 
speak of Stevenson can fail to realize 
what they were to each other, and the 
Vailima Letters show how fully he 
appreciated her invaluable assistance as 
his amanuensis. He was obliged on 
account of illness to dictate St. Jves by 
means of the deaf and dumb alphabet, 
which she taught him. To show his 
gratitude in tangible form he designed 
a unique ring as a souvenir of the hero, 
the letters of whose name were to be 
represented by jewels. During a visit 
to Sydney, in the year before his death, 
he had three topaz rings made, topaz 
being the stone of his birth-month, 
November; inside two of them were 
his initials, and he presented them with 
a memorial poem to his wife and her 
daughter. On his own were engraved 
the first letters of their names. 


To his own nearest and dearest his 
attitude was one of unswerving loyalty 
and affection. The rarity of his allu- 
sions to his mother argues no lack of 
love, though the misconception is not 
unusual that his extraordinary gratitude 
to his nurse implied an indifference to 
his mother. On their outings they 
were rarely taken for mother and son— 
proof positive of the pleasure and con- 
genialty in each other’s companionship 
which made them seem near of an age. 
At the time when his relations with his 
parents were strained, on account of 
religious differences, he wrote to a 
friend that the one trouble he could 
see no way through would be for his 
father’s or mother’s health to give way. 

He describes his aunt, Miss Jane Bal- 
four, in her youth, as a wit and a beauty, 
very imperious, managing, and self-sufh- 
cient; but an accident on horseback 
made her nearly deaf and blind, and 
suddenly transformed this wilful empress 
into the most serviceable and amiable 
of women. Every reader of 4 Child’s 
Garden of Verses remembers the lines : 


Chief of our aunts—not only I, 

But all your dozen of nurslings cry— 
What did the other children do ? 

And what were childhood, wanting you ? 


Every mail that went out from Samoa 
contained not only a letter to “‘Auntie,”’ 
but a message to ““Cummy,’’ to whom 
he dedicated 4 Child’s Garden of Verses. 
In all literature there is probably no such 
tribute of affectionate. gratitude to an 
old nurse as the poem which closes with 
the lines: 


And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a nurse at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme, 

In the bright, fireside, nursery clime, 
May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice ! 


How proud Alison Cunningham must 
have been when ‘‘her boy’’ wrote to 
her: “Indeed, Cummy, I wish I might 
become a man worth talking of, if it 
were only that you should not have 
thrown away your pains.”’ 
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No review of Stevenson’s attitude to 
women would be complete without a 
reference to Mrs. Sitwell, the friend 
who bore so large a part in his develop- 
ment and encouragement during his 
transition period. His readers owe her 
a debt of gratitude, since it was under 
her influence he began for the first time 
to believe in his own powers. During 
the most unhappy and unsettled years 
of his life he sent Mrs. Sitwell journal 
letters made up almost weekly, chron- 
icling his moods and doings, while his 
letters to his friends in general were 
scrappy and infrequent. The impor- 
tance of these letters to a comprehen- 
sion of Stevenson’s development is 
shown by their number as well as their 
length in the collection made by Sidney 
Colvin; of the twenty-seven letters in 
the group called Ordered South, twenty 
are addressed to Mrs. Sitwell. Years 
later he wrote to her from Hyéres: “‘If 
I am here and happy, I know. to whom 
I owe it; I know who made my way 
for me in life, if that were all, and I 
remain with love, your faithful: friend, 
Robert Louis Stevenson.”’ 

In the multiplicity of Stevensoniana, 
both biographical and critical, it is inter- 
esting to note the opinions of two such 
men as Henry James and Charles War- 
ren Stoddard as to his attitude to 
women. Henry James, in his Partial 
Portrait of his friend, tells us that it is 
Stevenson’s sympathy with the juvenile, 
and that feeling about life which leads 
him to regard women as so many super- 
fluous girls in a boy’s game, that 
accounts for his deprecating remarks on 
marriage in Virginibus Puerisque. With 
him women are only grown-up girls, 
unless it be the delightful maiden, fit 
daughter of an imperial race, whom he 
commemorates in An Inland Voyage. 
The girl who so aroused the enthus- 
iasm of James and Stevenson was at 
school in France, and was trying to 
describe one of her national regiments 
on parade, when she suddenly burst 
into tears. Stevenson tells us that he 


never forgot that girl, and declares she 
very nearly deserves a statue. ‘‘To 
call her a young lady, with all its niminy 
associations, would be to offer her an 
insult.”’ 

In Exits and Entrances Charles War- 
ren Stoddard throws a different light on 
Stevenson’s personality from that in 


. which other biographers have regarded 


him. Mr. Stoddard’s wide experience 
in the South Seas has doubtless influ- 
enced his point of view, and he speaks 
as one having authority of the effect of 
tropical laxity upon a man of Steven- 
son’s temperament. He considers the 
tropics the truest test of a man’s moral 
integrity, and says that Stevenson ‘‘was 
not likely to blanch his cheek at thé 
apparition of a wave crested with nudi- 
ties, or was the apotheosis of the flesh 
destined in any wise to disturb the eye 
or distract the imagination or derange 
the delicate palate of a valetudinarian 
such as he.’”’ Mr. Stoddard character- 
izes Stevenson as a man whose sympa- 
thies were literary and artistic; whose 
intimacies were born and bred above 
the ears; and laments that in a man of 
his nobility, consummate art, and wit, 
he finds no flesh-tint. 

There is not the faintest suggestion 
in Stevenson’s accounts of his travels 
that the difference in color made any 
difference in his attitude toward native 
women; and his poems to Princess 
Kaiulani and Princess Moé breathe the 
same spirit of chivalry that animates 
those written to his own race. His 
manner—or shall we say his manners? 
—to the old cannibal Queen Vaekehu 
completely won her heart. And this 
conquest emphasizes the fact that .chiv- 
alry was the basis of his charm for the 
other sex. Stevenson has been violently 
accused of vanity, plagiarism, extrava- 
gance, political intrigue, and many 
another fault and error, and has been 
defended from all charges with warmth 
and success; but the critic is yet to be 
heard who is so ignorant, or so obtuse, 
as to condemn his attitude to women. 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY AT ITS BEST 


The newspaper camera-man finds photography at night peculiarly difficult. It is seldom possible 
to get so fine an effect as this view of a Philadelphia greeting to the New Year. 





HUSTLING FOR NEWSPAPER PICTURES 
By EDWARD J. WHEELOCK 


When the printers of early news- 
papers stuck among their advertisements 
rude little representations of sailing 
ships, barrels of merchandise, and houses 
for sale, they were unconsciously plant- 
ing the seed for the elaborate system of 
illustration which has reached such a 
high state of development among the 
daily journals of this country today. 
We say this country advisedly, for the 
daily newspapers of other lands are still 
nearly barren of pictures, these interest- 
ing accessories to the news being -left 
to the cheap weekly sheets in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and other capitals. 

Illustration of American daily papers 
first came into real being during the 
Civil War, when spider-web-like maps 
and hideous woodcuts of popular gen- 
erals were in vogue. These cuts appear 
as blotches on the pages as one looks 
over old files. They were expensive 
luxuries, however, and after the inflated 
war-time circulations diminished were 
very generally abandoned. Not only 
this, but they were wofully deficient in 
both beauty and utility. 

It is not within our province to dis- 
cuss in detail the successive steps in 
newspaper illustration. Costly wood- 
cuts and the electrotypes made from 
them continued in use until very recent 
years. Even so late as the assassination 
of Garfield, in 1881, the newspaper 
portraits of the stricken President were 
drawn on wood, and were scarcely an 
improvement upon the portraits of Lin- 
coln used under similar circumstances 
sixteen years before. 

‘The first real advance toward illus- 
trations that could be made both eco- 
nomically.and quickly occurred in the 


late eighties, with the general adoption 
of the cheaper “chalk plate’’ process. 
In this operation the artist simply 
scratched with a graver through a thin 
layer of chalk spread upon a steel bed 
or plate, a stereotype cast being subse- 
quently taken from the rough etching 
thus made. The resulting pictures 
were necessarily crude and harsh. A 
good artist could often obtain creditable 
results—but good newspaper artists were 
rarities in those days. 

American newspapers today are al- 
most entirely illustrated by photography; 
and where reasonable care is used in the 
preparation of the plates, and the sub- 
sequent printing is not too rapid, re- 
sults are often attained that almost equal 
the original photographs themselves. 
These pictures are half-tone etchings on 
zinc plates. The process consists in 
rephotographing the original photo- 
graph through a “‘screen,’’ printing 
the new negative thus obtained upon 
a sensitized zinc plate, and then sub- 
jecting the latter to an etching-bath 
of nitric acid. The screen is simply a 
glass plate bearing fine parallel lines 
crossing each other at right angles, 
thus forming a microscopic network. 
The number of lines to the inch 
varies according to the character of 
the work desired; for ordinary news- 
paper pictures a screen carrying sixty- 
five lines to the inch is generally 
used, though for fine magazine and 
book work the number frequently runs 
to two hundred and twenty. The pur- 
pose of the screen is to give body and 
substance to an otherwise flat and 
colorless photograph. After the screened 
negative has been printed upon the 
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smooth surface of the sensitized zinc 
plate, the latter is carefully gone over 
with an inked roller. The ink is then 
wiped off with damp cotton, but an al- 
most infinitesimal quantity of it adheres 
to the lines of the photograph. The 
plate is next treated to a gentle rubbing 
with “‘ dragon’s blood,” a red, clay-like 
powder, the secret of which is jealously 
preserved by the trade. This accent- 
uates the picture on the zinc. Then 
the plate goes into its bath of nitric 
acid, which eats away every portion of 
the surface that is not covered with ink 
and “‘dragon’s blood.’’ In other words, 
a reproduction of the original photo- 
graph is left in relief. —To such a state of 
perfection has the mere mechanical part 
of the process arrived that inmost news- 
paper offices it is possible to put the fin- 
ished cut into the form ready for stereo- 
typing within an hour, or an hour and 
a quarter, after the original photograph 
has been developed. This takes lively 
and expert hustling on the part of 
photographers and etchers. 

The growth of photographic illustra- 
tion has added a novel and important 
element to newspaper work, one that 
was hardly dreamed of a decade ago. 
Every first-class journal in the land now 
has, as one of the recognized divisions of 
its working forces, an “ art department,”’ 
the most important feature of which, so 
far as embellishing the news of the day 
is concerned, is a staff of expert photo- 
graphers. These men are in a sense 
both reporters and camera-sharps, in- 
asmuch as, in addition to the taking 
of pictures, they must have the so-called 
“nose for news”’ and the acute sense 
of the strong points of a “ story’’ which 
are marked characteristics of a good 
reporter. When one of them is sent 
to a railroad wreck, for instance, it 
is his business to know with unerring 
instinct just what features will appeal 
to his editor as most striking. It 
is the photographer’s province to see 
with his camera’s eye what ninety- 
nine out of a hundred readers of his 


paper would want to see if they could 
visit the scene for themselves. 

The tales newspaper photographers 
tell of their trials and triumphs in 
securing pictures reveal a wide range 
of varied experience. In some cases 
their experiences come to public notice. 
On one occasion an enterprising camera- 
man from a New York evening paper 
persistently followed some convicted men 
from the court-house to the train upon 
which they were to be taken to the 
penitentiary, but was prevented by the 
officious country policemen from taking 
the coveted picture. Finally, in des- 
peration, he followed the prisoners into 
the train, but was detected and uncer- 
emoniously pitched head-long from a 
car window. His camera was then 
sent crashing after him. 

One of the hardest jobs is getting 
snap-shots of noted personages who may 
have scruples against their pictures 
blossoming forth in newspapers. It 
may be said that such scruples rarely or 
never prevail. The subject will be 
dogged with Indian-like pertinacity by 
the man with the camera, and at an 
unexpected moment the ominous click 
will come that tells of the deed done. 

President Roosevelt has never been 
averse to having his picture taken, but 
efforts to approach him are often made 
troublesome by the secret-service men 
and by the officious local guardians of 
the peace at such places as he may be 
visiting. Since the death of McKinley 
at Buffalo there has been a very per- 
ceptible tightening of the lines about the 
body of America’s chief executive, and 
newspaper men are well aware how 
much more difficult of access he is now 
than before that fateful event. The 
picture of the President here shown was 
made from a snap-shot taken while he 
was viewing an Army and Navy foot- 
ball game at Franklin Field. It was 
not obtained without trouble. Spe- 
cial policemen and secret-service men 
were scattered all about the vicin- 
ity of the President’s box, and photog- 
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Photograph by G. F. Hoskins 


A REMARKABLE SNAP-SHOT 


The photugrapher snatched this as Prince Henry was driving on one of the 
avenues of Washington. 


raphers were unceremoniously hustled 


off the scene. One or two who had the 
temerity to approach close enough to 
get into action were seized by bluecoats 
who, after roughly banging the cameras 
shut, conducted the snap-shotters from 
the grounds in a not over-gentle man- 
ner. One of them, however, with the 
persistency that means success in his 
business, returned with a smaller cam- 
era which was not so conspicuous, and, 
creeping up under the edge of the box, 
succeeded in catching Mr. Roosevelt’s 
features at a most exciting crisis of the 
game. 

When Prince Henry of Germany was 
in this country and was being welcomed 
by crowds in the large cities, special pre- 
cautions were adopted for his protection 


and the streets were heavily guarded. 
11 


The snap-shot of him here shown, taken 
while he was driving along the streets 
of Washington, is of unusual interest 
not merely for size and clearness, but 
because it was secured under difficult 
conditions. 

Nothing puts a newspaper photog- 
rapher more on his mettle than getting 
pictures of sporting events. Very fre- 
quently superb results are obtained 
under circumstances that necessitate 
limitation of exposure to an exceedingly 
small fraction of a second. For in- 
stance, when Heatherbloom, the world- 
famous high-jumping horse, was making 
his record leaps over the bars at the 
Bryn Mawr horse-show, some excellent 
pictures were obtained by New York 
and Philadelphia newspapers. The most 
remarkable of these, here given, shows 
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Heatherbloom just at the instant of 
clearing his great jump of seven feet, 
nine and three-quarters inches. 

The _ ever-shifting combinations of 
players on the foot-ball gridiron form 
interesting subjects for the newspaper 
photographer, and in his enthusiasm to 
get near enough to secure good ‘‘snaps’’ 
he very frequently runs the risk of hav- 
ing himself and his camera overwhelmed 
by a sudden and unexpected rush of the 
contestants in his direction. 

An excellent picture, 
caught at a criti- 
cal moment 


when Penn- 
sylvania and 
Lafayette were bat- 
tling last November on 
Franklin Field, is here reproduced. 
At parades, corner-stone layings, and 
other such functions, where immense 
crowds are jammed in streets and en- 
closures, the photographer has to adopt 
various expedients to get himself in such 
a position as to have a view of what is 
going on. Step-ladders and packing 
boxes are often used as vantage-points, 
and the men sometimes climb into trees 
or up electric-light poles, laboriously 


AT A FOOT-BALL GAME 


hauling their apparatus up after them. 
The thing they have to bear constantly 
in mind is to get the right picture at 
the right time ; and no excuses go at the 
office if the developed plates do not 
show what the powers-that-be happen 
to think the public wants to see. 

At the approaching presidential in- 
auguration at Washington the camera 
man will have troubles that are pecu- 
liarly his own. The crowds are always 

so very dense that vantage- 
points scarce, 

and hence must 

be secured 


are 


a good many 
days beforehand. 


And the weather, 
too, is very apt to be un- 
propitious. What is believed to be 
one of the finest photographs ever taken 
of the inauguration ceremonies is the 
one here reproduced, which was secured 
on March 4, 1901, at the very moment 
when Chief Justice Fuller was adminis- 
tering the oath of office to President 
McKinley at the opening of the latter’s 
second term. The remarkable clear- 
ness of the profiles of the Chief Justice 
and the President, the massed specta- 
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tors in the foreground, and the superb 
Corinthian. facade of the Capitol’s east 
front rising in the background; make 
the picture a noteworthy one. It was 
taken from a flimsy scaffold rising above 
the heads of the people near the Green 
statue of Washington on the Capitol 
plaza. In the original photograph the 
details are so sharply defined that with 
the aid of a magnifying glass the faces 
of many prominent persons can readily 
be picked out among the crowd gath- 


ered on the Capitol steps and portico. 

Fires in city business-districts give the 
photographer a good chance to show 
what he is made of. What with the jam 
in the streets, the hum of engines, the 
heavy haze of smoke, the constant jost- 
ling of police and firemen, the chance 
of a drenching from bursting hose, or 
of being crushed by a falling wall, it is 
no wonder that good fire-pictures are 
scarce. A remarkable example is the 
one reproduced with this article, show- 








Photograph by G. F. Hoskins 


CLEARING THE BAR 


A snap-shot of I. K. Baxter, one of the University of Pennsylvania’s noted pole-vaulters. 
in the moment of breaking a record. 
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Photograph by G. F. Hoskins 


CAUGHT ON THE JUMP 
Heatherbloom making his record leap over the bars at a Bryn Mawr horse-show. 


ing the flames bursting from a big furni- 
ture establishment, in the destruction of 
which many lives were lost. This pic- 
ture was taken at the height of the fire 
by a photographer who had heard the 
alarm while dressing, and followed the 
engines in scanty attire. 

Thetaking of pictures at night always 
seems to have a certain amount of fasci- 
nation, but such photographs are usually 
nothing more than freaks, and are of 
little or no pictorial value. They are 
made, of course, by time exposure, and 
in the case of large fires show hardly 
more than the outline of the burning 
buildings framed in the glow of the 
flames. Beautiful effects, however, are 
often obtained where a multiplicity of 
electric lights may be photographed. 
Nobody can fail to appreciate the fairy- 
like effect of the accompanying picture 


of the City Hall in Philadelphia, taken 
at one minute after midnight on a New 
Year’s morning. The tracery of the 
building outlined in incandescent lamps, 
the over-arching bouquets of rockets, 
and the huge, lighted clock face, all 
standing out against the inky sky, com- 
bine to form an unusual camera record. 

Toan increasing extent each yearthe 
newspapers are presenting a daily photo- 
graphic record of the world’s doings. 
Continually increasing, likewise, is the 
excellence of the results attained. The 
day when “newspaper cut’’ was re- 
garded as a term of reproach is past. 
The newspaper cuts of the present are 
things of beauty and interest. And the 
ingenuity and enterprise which are being 
shown everywhere in their making and 
betterment give promise of even finer 
results in the near future. 
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MADAME REJANE AT HOME 


The great French actress—who is now playing in the United States—with her children 
at her summer-home in Normandy. 
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AN INFORMAL CHAT WITH THE GREAT FRENCH ACTRESS 


BY FREDERIC LEES 


lt was a glorious day iate in August 
My path lay along a Normandy high- 
way bordered with honeysuckle hedges 
and winding amidst orchards, and the 
air was redolent of flowers and the sea. 
Looking forward to the pleasures of a 
walk of two miles to Hennequeville, I 
leisurely set off to climb the steep hill 
which rises above the fashionable water- 
ing-place. There was a full’ hour 
before I need keep my appointment 
with Mme. Reéjane. 

Sauntering along the road, my mina 
was divided between reflections on the 
natural beauties of this very English 
looking country and recollections of 
roles taken by the great actress whom I 
was going to see—little mental pictures 
of Mme. Réjane at the Palais Royal, 
the Varietés, or the Vaudeville She 
appeared before me with all those 
qualities which Meilhac, Jean Richepin 
Georges de Porto-Riche Maurice 
Donnay, Sardou, and others have 
enabled her to bring out so admirably. 
She was witty, coquettish, graceful, and 
sometimes perverse—une vraie gamine 
de Paris, with roguish, ironical eyes, 
and a sous-entendu in every other phrase. 

Her role of Mme. Colineau in ‘Décoré, 
a play in which she reached the high- 
water mark of her art, was the first 
which flashed across my memory. What 
exquisite tact she showed in her terrible, 
delicate situation, and with what mar- 
velous ease she changed from one 
manner to another! Flexibility is 
undoubtedly one of Mme. Réjane’s 
strong points; and in that connection 
I recalled her as Mlle. Riquette, the 


popular actress in Ma Cousine, a part 
which she has rarely equaled. 

Then I recollected the deep impression 
which Porto-Riche’s Amoureuse had 
made upon me on its first production 
over ten years ago, and once more I 
beheld Mme. Réjane as Germaine. 
A curious little woman with some of 
the instincts of a courtezan, Germaine 
has married a man who has reached the 
age at which men of superior mind be- 
come anxious to do some great work in 
the world. After the honeymoon he 
sets to work to make a reputation, but 
Germaine is jealous of his studies. Ex- 
ceedingly fond of her husband, she 
begrudges every moment which is not 
devoted to herself, and ends by weary- 
.ng him with her unreasonable passion. 
In a moment of ill-humor he repulses 
her. Hardly has he done so, however, 
when he regrets, feels her 
deeply, and recalls her home. 
play ends with a kiss. 
splendid interpretation of this com- 
plex part came back to my mind 
as vividly as though I had seen the play 
but the day before. 

After Germaine, Lysistrata and M. 
Maurice Donnay’s clever and amusing 
adaptation of Aristophanes’ boisterous 
farce of the same name occupied my 
roadside thoughts. Two lines from the 
orologue— 


absence 
And the 
Mme. Réjane’s 


Les oreilles prudes 

Vont subir des épreuves rudes 
reminded me that the plot of Lysistrata 
was not one which would bear too 
close investigation in these prudish days. 
But what a happy combination of Athe- 
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SUPERINTENDING HER DAUGHTER’S MUSIC 


Mademoiselle Germaine sits at the right of the piano, and the English governess is between 
her and Jacques. 


nian wit and Parisian jokes it contained ! 
The fact that the same light, pleasure- 
loving traits of character are common 
both to the ancient Athenian and the 
modern Parisian explained M. Donnay’s 
and Mme. Reéjane’s success. The 
actress is the very incarnation of an 
up-to-date Parisienne, and consequently 
the role of Lysistrata was admirably 
adapted to her talents: it gave her the 
fullest scope for her charming wit and 
verve, and especially for her inimitable 
talent for emphasizing the various sous- 
entendus with which the play abounds. 
These were things which a theater- 
lover could not easily forget. 

Madame Sans Géne had not such a 
hold on my memory as Amoureuse or 
Lysistrata, but there was at least one 
of the series of striking tableaux of 
which M. Sardou’s play is composed 
which I shall never forget—that in 
which Madame Sans Géne makes her 
love confession to Napoleon. What 
roguish grace and repressed emotion 


Mme. Réjane displayed in relating this 
reminiscence of days when Madame 
Sans Gene was a laundry-maid and Napo- 


leon a poor young officer! Was there 
any other Parisian actress who ? 
The appearance of Hennequeville, a 
picturesque village nestling in a hollow, 
interrupted my reflections. In a couple 
of minutes I was inquiring the way to 
the ‘Petit Manoir,” Mme. Réjane’s 
country house. It is situated down one 
of the green lanes which descend in the 
direction of the coast, and, contrary to 
what its name implies, is a large seaside 
villa, built somewhat after the Eliza- 
bethan style of architecture and sur- 
rounded by extensive grounds. Seen 
from the quaint thatched gate, over- 
grown with flags at the entrance, it 
presents, with its red-tiled roof and 
chimney-stacks and dark-brown beams, 
a most picturesque appearance. In the 
foreground is a well-kept lawn, skirted 
by gravel paths which sweep round to 
the front door and to the back of the 
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house. A wealth of flowers was seen 
everywhere. 

Mme. Réjane invariably receives her 
visitors in the garden at the back of the 
“Petit Manoir,’”’ and there it was that 
the bonne begged me to await her. The 
sound of footsteps on the gravel made 
me turn my head. It was Mme. Réjane. 
She wore a tailor-made dress, white 
waistcoat and collar, and her face was 
prettily framed in a lace shawl thrown 
over her head and coquettishly tied 
under the chin. As charming and 
graceful as ever, she advanced toward 
me and, extending a delicate hand half- 
hidden in lace, exclaimed : 

‘* Bonjour, mon cher monsieur! I see 
that you admire my view. Comme c’est 
beau, n'est ce pas? I am very fond of 
la belle Normandie, and especially of 
little Hennequeville. I am always re- 


gretting that I do not come here oftener. 
The difficulty is to find time to carry 
out all one’s plans, n’est ce pas? The 
greater part of this year’s holidays has 
been spent on a tour in my autocar, so 
that I shall soon have to leave these 
delightful surroundings for the boards of 
the Bodiniére Theater in Paris. Until 
the end of September half my time will 
be spent in traveling backwards and for- 
wards between here and Paris, the other 
half at rehearsals. Ah / ces répétitions 
sont joliment fatigantes, vous savez.”* 

I replied that I could well believe it, 
and also that theater-goers little realized, 
when they saw Mme. Réjane in her 
parts, what an immense amount of work 
had been necessary before she could 
perform them to perfection, although 
this is the experience of all great artists. 
Then I asked her to tell me something 
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READING TO JACQUES 
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THE PETIT MANOIR 


The front of Madame Réjane’s summer-residence in Hennequeville. 
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about her life and work, and to begin 
at the beginning; for I had seen so 
many palpably inaccurate statements 
about her in English publications that 
I was anxious to learn the truth from 
her own lips. For instance, I had seen 
it stated that she was once a midinette / 

“‘A midinette?”’ repeated Mme. 
Réjane, laughingly. ‘“‘ Well, that is not 
quite correct. Yet I might have been 
one of those little Parisiennes who take 


their luncheon under the trees in 


left a widow almost without resources. 
My father, after being in business, had 
been an actor, but during the later years 
of his life became chief ticket-collector 
at the Ambigu Theater. My mother 


and I lived in a fifth-floor apartment in 
a faubourg, and those early years were 
by no means happy ones. 

““ However, it was not necessary for 
me to continue fan-painting for very 
long. When I was twelve the death of 
my mother’s uncle, who was supposed 
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TEA ON THE VERANDA OF THE PETIT MANOIR 


the Tuileries. A little over thirty years 
ago—lI was eleven years old at the time 
—I used to assist my mother, after 
school hours, in painting fans, for which 
our employers paid about two francs a 
dozen. For fear of offending rich rela- 
tives we had to keep up appearances, 
and the fact of our working was not 
known even to the concierge. I must 
explain that my mother, who came of 
a good Valenciennes family, had been 


to be much wealthier than he really 
turned out to be, brought us a small 
heritage, and my mother was able to 
carry out her plan of making me a 
schoolmistress. I have a very vivid 
recollection of her announcing this piece 
of ‘good news’ tome. The head of 
the boarding-school where I had beena 
pupil had consented, she said, to engage 
me as under-mistress at a salary of forty 
francs a monthand my luncheon. A bril- 
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REJANE AS MADAME SANS GENE 


liant prospect was before me! But, fortu- 
nately, I was not of the same opinion. 
My ambition did not lie in that direc- 


tion. I assure you that I had not the 
slightest aptitude for the work of a 
schoolmistress. What I wanted to be 
was an actress, a profession which my 
dear mother abhorred with all her heart. 

“‘I imagine that my liking for the 
stage was partly inherited and partly the 
result of my early bringing up. In addi- 
tion to my father having a decided taste 
for the stage, my aunt, Mme. Naptal- 
Arnault, was a distinguished member of 


the Comédie Francaise. Moreover, I 
had a distinct remembrance of visits to 
the dressing-rooms and green-room of 
the Ambigu under my father’s guid- 
ance, and of the kindness of actors and 
actresses toward me. I have been told— 
but of this I have no personal knowl- 
edge—that I showed as a child a 
decided ability for acting. In the green- 
room, during the intervals, I used to 
imitate the principal actresses, endeavor- 
ing not only to reproduce their words 
accurately but also their actions. The 
question as to whether my little bosom 
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REJANE IN 


adequately indicated the emotion which 
I was pretending to feel is said to have 


greatly troubled me. But, as I said 
before, I have no recollection of this. 
and it may well be that these stories are 
the amiable inventions of my friends. 
However that may be, one thing is 
certain—I had made up my mind to be 
an actress. And Régnier was to be my 
master. Standing with my mother out- 
side the Comédie Frangaise to see the 
old actor leave the theater after his 
farewell performance—this was early in 
1872, and I can remember that his car- 
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‘* PAMELA’’ 


riage was half-filled with bouquets— 
I determined that I would go to no 
other for my lessons. 

“Can you wonder, under these 
circumstances, that I made little pro- 
gress as a schoolmistress? My poor 
mother was broken-hearted at the 
evident distaste which I showed for my 
duties, and at the idea of my going on 
the stage; but, seeing that it was use- 
less to put obstacles in my path, she 
eventually gave way. The day after I 
had obtained her consent I called upon 
Régnier Now, it was his practice 
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REJANE AS MONTANSIER 


to discourage rather than encourage 
débutantes, acting on the theory that 


those who were really in 
would not be disheartened; 
received me somewhat coldly. How- 
ever, after I had read the role of 
Henriette in Les Femmes Savantes he 
seemed rather less distant, corrected 
my faults in elocution, gave me advice, 
and told me to come to see him again. 
Three weeks passed by, during which 
1 worked very hard; and at the end of 
that time the great comedian consented 


earnest 
and he 


not only to give me private lessons but 
to obtain my entrance to the Conserva- 
toire. Reégnier’s kindness on this and 
a hundred other occasions I shall never 
forget. I may say that I owe him 
nearly everything. He it was who 
taught me to be clear in my delivery, 
and above all things to take the minutest 
care in the composition of my rdles. 
Knowing that my mother’s circum- 
stances were not of the best, he enabled 
us to supplement our slender resources 
by getting me some lessons. There 
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were two fashionable young ladies in 
my class who had a pronounced southern 
accent, and they needed a teacher 

Can I tell you any anecdotes about 
Régnier? A hundred, if we only had 
the time. But I will tell you one which 
has a direct application to my student 
days. On one occasion at the Con- 
servatoire, Régnier, after allowing me 
to play part of a scene wuninterruptedly, 
said before the whole class, which 
included my two pupils: ‘ Trés bien, ma 
petite! Step down. You will one day 
be a great actress.’ I was covered with 
confusion: joy at hearing his words of 
encouragement, and shame at the con- 
sciousness of my poor clothes. Little 
more remains to be told of these early 
days but what you already know. At 
the end of my first year at the Con- 
servatoire I obtained a first accessit, in 
the following year a second prize for 
comedy, and was then immediately 
engaged at the Vaudeville.”’ 

Mme. Réjane had carried me up to the 
time when I was fairly well acquainted 
with her career. I knew that the path 
she trod was much smoother than that 
which is usually followed by débutantes, 
that on her appearance in Fanny Lear 
in 1875 she had immediate success, and 
that the critics were for once sufficiently 
perspicacious to prophesy a great future 
for her. I was also aware of the fact 
that she confirmed their opinion by 
appearing in Ma Camarade (1883), in 
Décore (1888), and in Ma Cousine 
(1890) ; and that she had played the 
leading roles in these and other plays 
all over the world. So I asked Mme. 
Réjane to tell me something about her 
travels ; having been in so many parts 
of the world, she must have some very 
interesting impressions to impart. For 
instance, after facing so many English 
audiences, what was her verdict on my 
country and compatriots ? 

The question had no sooner been 
asked than two young ladies, one about 
seventeen and the other a little older, 
accompanied by a boy of ten or twelve, 
12 
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came along the path to my right with 
tennis racquets in their hands. As they 
passed within a few yards of us I was 
surprised to hear them conversing in 
the most fluent English. 

“Voila ma réponse!’ ejaculated Mme. 
Réjane, with a smile and a gesture. 
“And it couldn't have been more 
@ propos. That was my daughter Ger- 
maine, my son Jacques, and their 
English governess. Both my children 
speak your language perfectly. You 
see I am _ sufficiently enamored of 
your country to give them an English 
education. Indeed, I have nothing 
but pleasant memories of England—/e 

" brouillard de Londres & part, bien entendu 
—and the English people. Your theater- 
goers are so attentive, so quick to seize 
the fine passages in a play, so apprecia- 
tive of one’s efforts, that it is a veritable 
pleasure to appear before them. I 
always look forward to my annual visits 
to London.”’ 

From this Mme. Réjane passed nat- 
urally to an account of her recent 
motor-car tours in southern England 
and in Italy, describing them with en- 
thusiam and a touch of humor. And 
in reply to my questions regarding her 
future movements she outlined her plans 
for her approaching visit to Cuba and 
the United States, and spoke of the 
roles which she is playing at the present 
time in the great American cities. 

The hour for afternoon tea on the 
shady veranda had arrived. A sound of 
youthful voices drew nearer. As the 
players returned from the tennis-lawn 
Mme. Réjane’s thoughts flew to her 
children. Germaine and Jacques engross. 
nearly the whole of her attention dur- 
ing the days, only too few, which 
intervene between her many journeys 
for appearing on the stage. Nothing 
gives the great actress more pleasure 
than superintending her daughter’s 
music lessons or assisting in her son’s 
studies ; and she keenly regrets that she 
cannot find more time to devote to their 
education. 
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THE STORY OF THE SECOND BROTHER 
A CASE OF TRIPLE PERSONALITY 


BY ROBERT BARR 


I. A STORMY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Angrily the rain lashed shuddering 
windows—audible evidence of the 
storm’s strength—the precursor of win- 
ter; for every weather-wise farmer will 
tell you. that frost and snow cannot 
come until the marshes are overflowing. 
This was a swamp-filling deluge, the 
death of the autumn, and might turn 
to snow before morning, presenting to 
the world new-born winter in its swad- 
dling clothes. , 

Inside the farm-house warmth and 
comfort were enhanced by the violence 
of the tempest without. Here was 
good cheer sweetened by companion- 
ship and affection. The kitchen was 
the simple living-room of the family, 
parlor and dining-room being reserved 
for formal occasions. From the stout 
beams hung savory hams smoked to a 
rich brown, representing the solid re- 
quirements of life; while the graceful 
festoons of dried apples, quartered and 
strung like loops of pearls, gave promise 
that the table would not be without a 
dainty dish even if nothing were seen of 
the sugared preserves in the cellar, that 


appetizing storehouse of the farm. This. 


practical decoration of the roof was also 
reminiscent of the lightsomest of farm 
festivals, the paring-bee, when the youth 
of all the district gathered together 
amidst laughter, story, and song, to peel 
the apples, to core and string them, and 
to dance to the local fiddle when the 
easy task was done. 

The huge cast-iron cooking-stove 
occupied one end of the kitchen, and 


was the nucleus round which the house- 
hold formed itself in the evenings. The 
farmer sat smoking in a chair tilted 
back against the wall, his heels on the 
lower rung. It was a stout construc- 
tion, able to stand the strain of resting 
on two legs instead of four without a 
protesting creak; rush-bottomed, and 
made before machine-built furniture was 
thought of. The house-mother occu- 
pied a rocking-chair, also of home 
manufacture, a chair invented in a land 
where people were to rest quickly if 
they rested at all. She was darning 
stockings. Her tall, handsome daugh- 
ter was putting away the last of the 
supper dishes. The eldest son, with a 
piece of broken glass, scraped a new 
axe-handle of straight-grained hickory, 
white as a bone and almost as hard. 
It was an artistic production of gentle 
curves; and every now and then the 
boy fitted its smooth surface to his palm 
and swung it as a warrior might swing 
a sword, critical of his own work, and 
ever trying to perfect it—for a well- 
planned axe-handle is a delight to the 
grip of the woodman. The younger 
children of the household were grouped 
around the artisan in open-eyed admira- 
tion of his skill. 

The solid house withstood the blast 
staunchly, momentarily quivering, how- 
ever, to its root timbers—an involuntary 
tribute to the strength of the raging 
tempest which was increasing in violence 
hour by hour. 

The farmer had reason to be con- 
tented with his position. The long 
Civil War had been ended sometime past, 
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and aseason of rather feverish prosperity 
had set in. The negro was free, and 
the torn country was at rest. With a 
quiet celerity unparalleled in history 
the greatest military force the world 
had yet beheld dissolved and merged 
into the body politic, from which, full- 
armed, it had sprung to answer the call 
to battle. Peace was on the land, the 
land was fertile, and the farmer, supreme 
master of his acres, had cause for 
contentment. 

“What a fearful night,’’ murmured 
the house-mother, as the windows rat- 
tled and the house shook, while the 
rain tore across the roof like trampling 
cavalry. 

“It is that,” 
refilling his pipe. 

As he spoke the group was startled 
into awed silence by a knock at the 
kitchen door. 


assented the farmer, 


Il.. THE ADVENT OF THE TRAMP 


The two unsupported legs of the 


farmer’s chair came down with a crash 
to the floor. 

“There is something wrong,”’’ said 
the farmer inalow voice. ‘‘ No neigh- 
bor would venture out on such a night 
except under spur of calamity. I hope 
Simmons’ new frame house has not 
blown down and crushed them.”’ 

““Open quickly,” cried the wife, 
color leaving her cheeks. 

The farmer flung wide the door, 
heedless of the lashing rain which the 
veranda roof but scantily intercepted. 
The lamp-light shone on a stranger 
clothed in soaking rags, a haggard 
figure, relic of the Civil War, pioneer 
of a sinister horde—a tramp. He 
made no motion to enter, but stood 
enframed in the door-way, a hapless 
personification of the black storm which 
seemed to have tossed him against this 
square of light; nevertheless, there was 
a suggestion of sullen defiance in the 
deep tones with which he announced 
himself. 


“I am John Harmon,”’ he said, ‘“‘who 
asks food and shelter without the money 
to pay for either.’’ 

“Come in,”’ cried the farmer cordially. 
The vagrant stepped across the threshold, 
and the farmer put his shoulder to the 
door, closed and barred it. As he 
turned from his task and viewed the 
disconsolate object standing there he 
saw that a pool of water was forming 
round the broken boots. 

“Come with me,” he said, ‘‘ and I 
will get you some dry clothes. Susy, 
set out a bit of supper.”’ 

The two disappeared to the loft above 
the kitchen, and the girl placed food 
upon the table. The word “tramp”’ 
was at that time practically unknown in 
its present baleful significance, and this 
was the first of these human derelicts 
that had drifted upon the farm; so he 
was treated with all the kindness that 
would have been bestowed upon a visit- 
ing friend. Yet this courtesy seemed 
to have no mollifying effect on the 
saturnine stranger, whose dark brow 
wore a perpetual frown as he wolfed 
the food set before him. The lank, wet 
hair plastered on each side of his hollow 
cheeks framed a countenance almost 
ferociously forbidding. When he had 
finished his meal he pushed away his 
plate and drew up to the fire, shivering 
as he spread out his hands to the warmth. 
His advent had stricken all joy from the 
household, whose younger members 
gazed on the unknown with apprehen- 
sion and dismay. He proffered neither 
thanks for his welcome nor apology for 
his intrusion, but sat grimly silent until 
addressed by the farmer, whose questions 
he answered with brief gruffness. 

“This is like to be the end of our 
autumn weather, Mr. Harmon. It is 
a wild night outside.”’ 

“‘ A fierce storm in a fierce world,”’ 
replied the mendicant without look- 
ing up. 

“How came you to be out in it?” 

“L had no choice.”’ 

“* Are you looking for work ? ”’ 
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““My work is done. 
wrecked by the war.”’ 

““ Were you wounded ?”’ 

Me.” 

“Ill in hospital, perhaps ?”’ 

“No.” 

“To what regiment did you belong ?”’ 

“To none.” 

““Were you camp-follower, then ?”’ 

“I saw nothing of the army and 
nothing of the war.’’ 

“Then I must have misunderstood 
your remark that you were wrecked by 
the war.” 

“* Wrecked by the war and a wo.nan.”’ 

“Oh. You married badly?” 

“*T never married.”’ 

"a 

The farmer now glanced uneasily 
at his family, each member of which 
regarded their guest with absorbed atten- 
tion. John Harmon seemed to feel 
the constraint that had suddenly fallen 
upon the assemblage, and he ‘was im- 
pelled to make further explanation. 

“During all my life I have hardly 
spoken to any woman except my 
mother, who is long since dead. I was 
never in love, never engaged, never 
married, avoiding all women; for it had 
been predicted that one should ruin me, 
and the prophecy, made when I was 
young, remained in my mind and terri- 
fied me all my life. Now I am undone, 
and by a woman. The story is long 
and would do you no good to hear, and 
me no good to tell. If there is a place 
under this roof where I may lie down 
for the night, I will go to it.’’ 

The farmer ceased his questioning, 
rose, and led the way to the loft. 

** Poor man! ’’ said the house-mother, 
as she watched the despondent figure 
of the tramp disappear for the night. 


I am useless; 


Ill. A GLOOMY SUNDAY 


On Sunday morning the rain had 
ceased and the wind had fallen, but the 
heavy clouds hung low and threatening. 
Once the red sun shone for a moment 


over a flooded landscape, touching the 
long pools in the autumn furrows with 
crimson, and giving the bosom of the 
earth the appearance of being gashed 
by lancets; then the obscuring clouds 
dropped down and covered all with gray 
again. 

When John Harmon came downstairs 
breakfast was past, but he found that 
an ample portion had been left on the 
table for him. 

““ We are early risers,’’ was the farm- 
er’s greeting, ‘‘and we breakfast early. 
“The morning hour has gold in its 
mouth,’ says the proverb. Even on 
Sunday it is hard to break the habit of 
the week.”’ 

“Habit makes strange playthings of 
us,’’ replied the tramp, with more of 
geniality in his tone than had been 
noticeable the night before, although 
he made no apology for his own tardi- 
ness. “I am myself a victim of habit. 
All my days I have been a farmer, so I 
know the necessity of early rising, and 
am encouraged that I was able to sleep 
late this morning.”’ 

““Why do you say ‘ encouraged’ ?’’ 
asked the farmer in surprise. “‘Isn’t 
the habit a good one ?”’ 

““Tt may be good or bad, but so long 
as I am able to shake off the thraldom 
of any habit I have reason to rejoice, 
for I am the hapless victim of habit and 
heredity, and hope to win my freedom 
yet. Why should the negro be free 
and I a slave ?”’ 

“You have at least one curious 
habit,’’ commented the _ perplexed 
farmer. ‘‘ You speak in riddles. Last 
night you said you had been wrecked 
by the war, and then admitted that you 
had seen nothing of it. Then you were 
ruined by a woman, yet had rarely 
spoken to one. Now you place disaster 
to the account of habit and heredity, 
whatever the last may be. Did all four 
combine to injure you, or did one after 
another overthrow you, the last down- 
fall leaving you unable to rise again?’”’ 

The tramp laughed, but there was no 
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mirth in the hardness of his laugh, and 
it was a sound so unpleasant to hear 
that the farmer’s wife in a whisper 
begged her husband to discontinue the 
questioning. But curiosity is ever a 
quality of those who live remote from 
the world, and the farmer’s interest was 
so fully aroused that he concentrated 
his whole attention on the stranger, 
and paid small heed to the admonition 
of his wife. 

“Sir,” said the vagrant, “‘if you re- 
quire a full explanation, it shall be given 
to you. Know then that if it had not 
been for the war I should not have been 
placed in the peril that encompassed me 
at its close. If it had not been for the 
woman, that peril would have passed me 
by. If it had not been for heredity, 
habit might not have enchained me so 
easily. If it had not been for habit, I 
could still mend my misfortunes, for I 
am not yet an old man. There you 
have the situation in a nutshell; and I 
hope I have satisfied your curiosity as 
completely as your generous breakfast 
has satisfied my hunger.’’ 

As the uncanny guest said this he 
drew his chair back from the table, and 
for the first time looked his host in the 
eye, a cynical smile playing about his 
thin lips, which was as disquieting to see 
as his laughter was to hear. 

The farmer was plainly in a quan- 
dary, and his eyes sunk beneath the 
hypnotizing gaze of the other. 

““I confess you leave me still in the 
dark,’’ he said at last. 

“Do you go to church?’’ asked 
Harmon. 

““As a general rule we do, but the 
church is four miles away and the roads 
are fit for neither man nor beast today.”’ 

““Then, sir, if you wish, you shall 
hear my sermon instead ; but I fear that 
you may not see the application of it to 
any useful purpose, beyond what comes 
from hearkening to a tragedy. Last 
night I was unpardonably rude to you 
when I said that my story would profit 
neither me in the telling nor you in the 


hearing. Its telling is the only return 
I can make for your ungrudging hospi- 
tality, and if you care to listen, I am 
most willing to relate.’’ 

The farmer expressed his desire to 
hear, but his wife regarded the stranger 
with deep distrust. “The children, how- 
ever, were so eager for the story that 
they pressed around their mother, clam- 
oring and whispering. She bade them 
sit down and be quiet, interposing no 
objection, greatly to their relief. The 
tramp began and continued his narration 
in a dull voice that had little of either 
emphasis or inflection in it, and he was 
uninterrupted to the end. 


IV. THE TRAMP’S STORY BEGINS 


““My father, Richard Harmon, was an 
Englishman, who at the age of twenty- 
one emigrated to America, seeing little 
hope of bettering his condition in the 
oldcountry. Ihave nothing of ancestry 
to boast, for my father was of the lab- 
oring class, sober, industrious and poor. 
He was betrothed to a girl of his own 
class, like himself in farm-service; and 
so little money had they, he could not 
marry her and bring her with him, but 
left her there, hoping that America, 
which they regarded as an El Dorado, 
would shortly provide the means for 
their reunion. They were destined to 
live apart for some years, filled with 
anxiety for the future, which were 
nevertheless sweetened by hope. My 
father became the hired man of a Ger- 
man who was considered thrifty and 
well-to-do for that time and that district. 
He owned a large farm and was, I 
believe, a somewhat hard taskmaster; 
but he must have found his new em- 
ployee a willing slave, for my father was 
eager to become acquainted with Amer- 
ican methods of agriculture, and soon 
found he had as much to unlearn as to 
learn. He saved money from his scanty 
wages, and finally secured a farm of his 
own, which prophetically he named 
Hardscrabble, after the English fashion 
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of giving a title to a piece of landed 
property. I think it likely that his 
innocence was taken unfair advantage 
of, for Hardscrabble was then, as it is 
today, the poorest farm in the neigh- 
borhood. Nevertheless, he entered 
upon his new purchase with all the 
enthusiasm of youth and all the dogged 
determination of his race. When the 
harvests were good, prices were low; 
when prices were high, it was because 
farmers had little to sell. Lll-luck 
seemed a two-edged sword, cutting with 
either edge. But perseverance is bound 
to tell; and in spite of bad crops or 
indifferent prices my father at last 
accumulated money enough to send for 
my mother, and they were married. 


Vv. THE FIRST FARM AND THE 
FIRST SON 


The severe struggle had told on the 
character of him who breasted it and 
of her who waited. My parents have 
been described to me, by those who 


knew them at that early date, as a 
care-worn pair with a haunting fear of 
the future in eyes which should have 


been lighted with youth. Their pros- 
pects did not improve when they began 
life together on Hardscrabble farm. 
Indeed, affairs went from bad to worse, 
until at last they saw that unless some- 
thing drastic were done they were like 
to lose their property. My father tried 
to sell the farm, but no one would bid 
even the amount of the mortgage upon 
it. Money was not to be had. So, 
with bitterness in their hearts, they 
abandoned the unkind homestead and 
went into servitude again, taking once 
more as master the German—for whom 
my father had but small affection—that 
frugal farmer being the only one in the 
district able to pay their hire. My 
mother went as general servant in the 
house, while my father became a farm- 
hand in the fields; and her wages were 
greater than his, because women were 
scarce and men plentiful. I have never 


heard either my father or my mother 
speak of this period of their lives, but 
I am sure that no negro in the South, 
for whose liberty the country was even 
then drifting toward the Red Sea of 
war, was more miserable in his bonds 
than those white slaves in the thrall of 
a foreigner. They endured nearly a 
year of hard work and ill-usage, until 
the culmination came when the terma- 
gant of the kitchen cruelly berated her 
drudge who seemed unable to complete 
her daily task. Then my mother crept 
away from the place in the gathering 
night, and some homing instinct drew 
her leaden feet to the wretched log hut 
which was still nominally her own. 
Under its broken roof she dragged her- 
self, and there my eldest brother was 
born. There, at an hour past mid- 
night, my distracted father found the 
two, as near to death’s door as they 
ever should be until it opened at last to 
receive them. My father, exhausted 
by his long, fruitless searching in the 
forest, flung himself on the hard planks 
beside them and wept, heart-broken ; 
and my mother told me years later that 
she- thanked God who gave her momen- 
tary strength to move her hand through 
the darkness to my father’s head that 
the touch might comfort him, for she 
was unable to speak.’’ 

The mendicant paused for a moment, 
leaned his elbow on the table, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand. ‘The farmer’s 
wife gazed silently and pityingly at him 
through her tears, and the children 
huddled around her, half-understanding, 
half-afraid, enthralled by the dull, 
monotonous tone in which the tale 
was'told. The farmer clenched and un- 
clenched his hand, and murmured under 
his breath something that sounded 
profane. 

“Well,” continued the tramp, rous- 
ing himself again, ‘‘ that was the lowest 
ebb of their fortune. They had never 
made complaints, yet some knowledge 
of their treatment and their plight had 
spread abroad in the land, and the heart 
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of the people was touched. There is 
much of kindness beneath the surface 
in this world, however harsh the surface 
may appear. A neighbor found them 
in the morning, and my mother and 
her child were taken away and cared 
for. A battalion of men, young and 
old, descended on the farm, repaired 
the roof and mended the fences, pre- 
tending it was but a day’s sport. 
Women and boys brought food, seem- 
ingly for the workers; but there was 
ample left in the log house. Chairs 
were brought and apparently forgotten, 
and the jolly workers wrought trans- 
formation on the farm, heartily smiting 
my father’s bowed back, and telling 
him that they would require a day’s work 
from him in return, swearing that they 
were but acting selfishly, looking to their 
own future needs; and he, poor man, 
could not control his voice to thank 
them for their kindness. In due time 


my mother arrived home, in her arms a 
strange, unblinking baby who looked out 
upon existence with never a cry ora 


smile from that time forth. The family 
began to prosper, my father’s tireless 
industry and sobriety overcoming a -fate 
that had seemed so adverse at the 
beginning. My remembrance of him 
gives me a picture of a man silent, 
kindly, and contented ; but they tell me 
that in those early days he was sad and 
uncommunicative. 


VI. THE SECOND FARM AND THE 
SECOND SON 


Although Hardscrabble was not the 
best farm in the country, my father had 
ever an unaccountable liking for the 
place, and no offer he received as times 
grew better would induce him to part 
with it. My mother, however, never 
cared for it; and two years later my 
father bought an adjoining lot of a 
hundred and sixty acres, partly because 
it was much better land and partly to 
please my mother, who refused to have 
the new frame house, then projected, 
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built on Hardscrabble. The new house 
was erected, and the family moved into 
it. A year after, I came into the world 
which was to be my undoing. Richard 
was five years my elder. He was a 
sullen, taciturn youth, and, if thwarted, 
fell into a condition of cold rage that 
was dreadful to behold. My young 
days were clouded by fear of him. 
He seemed to be at silent war with the 
world, and had no friends. Every one 
disliked and avoided him, and he re- 
ciprocated with fierce but dumb hatred. 
Even our father was afraid of him, and 
was never known tocross him. Our 
mother, however, loved him to the last 
day of her life. She would do anything 
to shield him from the consequences of 
his own evil temper, and I am glad to 
add that her kindly influence and her 
unceasing affection mitigated in some 
measure the harsher characteristics in 
his nature. He became less cruel and 
revengeful, but he never lost his glum 
moroseness of disposition. I have since 
come to know with certainty that 
Richard was the embodiment of the des- 
perate straits to which both my father 
and mother had been reduced during 
his birth-year. 


Vil. THE THIRD FARM AND THE 


THIRD SON 


I do not know the year the third 
farm was bought. It sloped down to 
the river, the lower part of it being the 
most fertile land my father possessed. 
The brick residence in the colonial 
style, with full columned front like a 
state-house, stood on high ground 
amidst a splendid grove of maples, com- 
manding a wide view up and down the 
valley, with the river like a silver ribbon 
winding through the green landscape. 
It had been owned by Colonel Tucker, 
a veteran of the War of 1812, and he 
had spent a good deal of money on the 
property. When he died the place 
was immediately put upon the market ; 
for his family, all women, cared nothing 
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for country life, and moved to town 
almost as soon as the drum-taps of the 
military funeral had ceased to sound. 
There would have been a good deal of 
competition for Bloomfield had it not 
been for the proviso that the money 
must be paid at once, and in full. As 
it happened, my father was the only 
man in the district with the cash in 
hand and two farms unencumbered, so 
he got a great bargain in that purchase. 
Everything he now touched prospered. 
He used to say that adversity’ is always 
intermittent, and therefore if effort is 
constant a man is bound to win. 

My mother was delighted with the 
purchase of Bloomfield, and she moved 
with joy from the humble wooden 
house to the grand brick mansion over- 
looking the river. We now possessed a 
little estate of four hundred and eighty 
acres, running along the main road to 
the river, The three farms were typi- 


cal of my parents’ progress in life, Hard- 
scrabble, the farthest from the river, 
being the poorest land; for, starting at 


the most remote corner of the first farm 
and walking toward the ferry where the 
huge iron bridge now stands, the land 
became better and better until the rich 
bottom soil of the valley was reached. 

A year and a half, or thereabouts, 
after the moving my younger brother 
Charles was born in the old colonial 
house. Charley, as he was universally 
called, came to be a favorite with young 
and old alike. He was ever irresponsi- 
ble, kind, fun-loving and reckless, the 
life of whatever party he happened to 
associate with. No one could help lik- 
ing him, yet his conduct caused my 
father frequent trouble and the outlay 
of various sums. The all-pervading 
mantle of a mother’s love covered the 
harebrained younger son no less than it 
did the churlish elder. 

Our mother died when Charley was 
in his twentieth year, and our father 
less than a twelvemonth later. These 
two had been so knit together by the 
trials they had endured in company that 


every one knew they would not be long 
divided by death. Although my father 
was bent more by early hardship than 
by weight of years, and although there 
was nothing perceptibly wrong with 
him, he became even more silent than 
ever after she died, and loosened his 
hold on life as if by his own consent. 

His will, written with his own hand 
a fortnight after our mother’s death, 
left each son the farm on which he was 
born. As Bloomfield was more than 
double the value of my farm, and at 
least three times the worth of Hard- 
scrabble, this would have been an unjust 
division; but my father equalized the 
bequests by leaving the large sum of 
money in the bank to us in a propor- 
tionate ratio. He added a clause to the 
effect that if one of us died, the property 
held by that one was to go to which- 
ever brother was married; or in case 
two were married it was to be equally 
divided. I imagine he thought Richard 
would never marry—which indeed he 
did not—and feared that the elder might 
leave the farm and money outside the 
family. Or perhaps he remembered his 
own poverty and the distress it caused 
during his early married life, and so 
wished to save whichever of us ventured 
into the matrimonial estate from any 
danger of such woful repetition. I have 
no doubt this testament was quite ille- 
gal, for he attempted to write our wills 
as well as his own; but no one of us 
thought of contesting it, and so it stood. 
Richard moved to the log cabin in 
Hardscrabble, and I took up my work in 
the frame house, leaving the brick 
homestead to Charley. 


Vill. THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


For nearly three years each of us 
went his own way. To tell the truth, I 
saw less of my two brothers than of any 
others of my neighbors. I was rather 
a plodder myself, making a very good 
living but no more. My bank-account 
increased rather than diminished, but it 
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did not increase very fast. Richard 
kept to himself like a hermit. Charley 
was here and there all over the country; 
if there was a dance anywhere within 
twenty miles he was sure to be in 
the thick of it. He left farming to 
his hired men, and when I warned him 
he laughed at me, smote me cheerily on 
the back, and called me, in the most 
affectionate way, ‘Old Stick-in-the- 
Mud.” Richard bluntly called him a 
fool, and the two avoided each other. 
My old fear of Richard had long since 
faded away. I sometimes called on him 
in his log house; and, although receiv- 
ing neither a welcome nor a rebuff, I 
am sure he rather liked me in his 
gloomy way. 

The shadow of the approaching Civil 
War was now darkening the land. 
With me the time was a period of 
doubt and apprehension. Charley was 
boisterous in his disbelief of any serious 
result. [he common sense of the peo- 
ple would assert itself, he said, and all 
these blatant politicians would be 
Richard 


thrust into the background. 
said nothing, but a dull fire of hatred of 
the South burned in his somber eyes. 
He bought a rifle, and practised for the 
conflict which he was sure could not 


be long delayed. The night after 
Sumpter was fired upon Richard paid 
his first and last visit to my house. 

“John,” he said grimly, ‘I am going 
to the war. I have drawn enough from 
my bank-account to pay for my equip- 
ment, and have left a signed document 
with the manager giving you full con- 
trol over the rest. Until I come back 
I leave everything I possess in your 
hands. I know you will deal as honestly 
with it as with your own.”’ 

He departed in the dark without 
further farewell or the shaking of hands. 
I called after him that I would visit the 
cabin in the morning and bid him 
good-by, but to this he made no reply. 

When I reached the log house at day- 
break I found the hired man already up 
and preparing his breakfast, and was told 


that Richard, after he returned from see- 
ing me, had slung his knapsack on his 
back, taken his rifle from the corner, and 
had gone out into the night. I never 
learned where he went. He had no 
liking for any person in our neighbor- 
hood, and I suspect he joined some 
regiment at a distance from his home, 
that he might fight among strangers. 
Be that as it may, his stealthy intention 
was effectual, for from that day to this I 
have neither seen him nor heard of him. 
I have no doubt he rests in an unnamed 
grave down South, probably one of the 
first victims of that terrible war, as my 
younger brother was one of the last. 
Charley laughed when he heard my 
somewhat solemn recital of Richard’s 
leaving, and said : 

“He might just as well have gone in 
broad daylight. He was born to bea 
heavy tragedian, and doesn’t know it. 
There is no patriotism in the man; the 
war merely gives him a chance of legally 
wreaking vengence on his fellows. He 
can do now without risk what they 
would have hanged him for doing a 
week ago.’’ 

I did not* like this kind of talk, and 
said so with some plainness. Charley 
laughed at my earnestness, but the 
harshness in his mirth and the _hard- 
ness in his words were unusual. He 
was really a generous, free-hearted boy, 
though reckless. 

““It may be as you say, John, that 
we'll never see him again; but, not 
being a hypocrite, I confess that troubles 
me little. He has never been a brother 
to me. If I go to the war, my motives 
will differ from Richard’s.”’ 

His going to the war was nearer than 
I suspected. One day he drove over to 
my house in his two-seated light buggy, 
unhitched the dorse, and put him in my 
stable. This astonished me, for our 
houses were not twenty minutes’ walk 
apart. I came into the stable as he was 
shaking down some hay. 

“Well, Johnny, my boy,’ he cried, 
with a hilarity which did not sound 
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genuine, ‘‘I’m off to the wars, too, at 
daylight tomorrow, and I want to spend 
my last night with you.” 

I thought at first he was joking, for 
he often took advantage of my more 
serious disposition to make game of me; 
but I found on this occasion he was 
earnest enough, although he made a 
pretense of boyishness. 

“Yes, Johnny,there are girls who want 
to marry me, I believe; but one in par- 
ticular means business. I’ve told them 
at home that I’m off to Bunkerville; 
and solam, but not till early tomorrow. 
I hate a fuss, and she threatened to 
come down to the house tonight and 
take possession. You and I have some 
business to discuss, and in this place we 
can be at peace. I want you to take 
over my farm, Johnny, while I am away. 
You are the one man on this earth I 
can trust, and whatever you do will be 
right. T have no bank-account to leave, 
but I’m sure you will run the farm 
better with one hand than I’ve been 
able to do with both.”’ 

“Who is the girl, 
asked. 

“You don’t know her. *Comes from 
uptheriver. Name of Eloise, and she’s 
a terror. I think she'll calm down 
when she finds I really belong to the 
government and not to her. That 
old woman was mistaken years ago 
when she said you were to beruined by 
the sex. She meant me.” 

We sat late that night arranging his 
affairs. I was shocked to find how 
badly they were involved. Charley had 
not only spent all the money our father 
had left him, but was deeply in debt as 
well, and his farm was mortgaged. At 
gray daybreak we left for Bunkerville, 
ten miles down the river. We had 
gone less than three miles when we 
saw a woman walking toward us. 
Charley recognized her, for he pulled 
up sharply, swore under his breath, 
then laughed and drove on. The 
young woman stood still until we came 
up. Although she stood there so 


Charley?”’ I 
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straight, I saw that she was trembling 
either from rage or exhaustion. 

“Well, liar!’’ she cried in a high- 
keyed voice. 

“Hello, Eloise; been out for a 
walk ?”’ asked Charley, with an air of 
indifference. 

“Yes; but now I’m going to ride 
with you,’’ she replied, her words 
fairly quivering with anger. 

‘““There’s only room for two in the 
buggy, Eloise.’’ 

‘I know it, Charley; but I’ll be one 
of the two.”’ 

Charley touched the horse with the 
whip. But the girl, with the litheness 
of a panther, sprang to the horse’s 
head, seized the rein near the bit, and 
with a strength incredible in one so 
slender forced the frightened animal 
back, and threatened to upset us in the 
ditch. 

“Do I ride with you, or wreck the 
buggy ?’’ she asked grimly. I jumped 
out, trying to soothe the horse and to 
extricate the vehicle from its perilous 
position. 

“Answer!” she demanded of my 
brother. Charley laughed boisterously, 
as if the whole episode was a great joke. 

“Jump right in, Eloise,’’ he said. 
“Don’t you see I’ve got the buggy 
jammed round so you won’t soil your 
dress on the wheel. I never pass a lady 
without giving her a ride. You were 
going the other way or I would have 
invited you long ago.”’ 

“I am going your way, whichever 
that is.’”’ 

“I’m for Bunkerville,”’ he said. 

‘“*So am I,”’ said she. In an instant 
she was on the seat beside him, and 
they drove off together, he winking and 
grimacing at me over his shoulder. 

“You'll have to walk, Johnny,’’ he 
said. ‘*Good-by, if I don’t see you 
again.” : 

He was never to see me again. When 
I reached the village I was told that 
my brother and the woman had left on 
the train together. Later I learned 
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that she had been searching for Charley 
in Bunkerville, and that we had chanced 
to meet her returning. 


IX. THREE INTERVIEWS 


Iam a dull, common-place person, but 
no one ever said I was dishonest. My 
two brothers, so radically different from 
each other, had trusted me completely, 
leaving everything they possessed abso- 
lutely under my control, without asking 
even a scrap of writing from me as 
security. I was deeply touched, and 
was determined that they should not 
suffer for their faith in me. From the 
very beginning I set myself the task of 
doing exactly as each would have me 
do. I divided the working week into 
three equal portions. Monday and 
Tuesday I lived in Charley’s brick man- 
sion and worked with the farm-hands, 
laying out their duties for the four 
days I should be absent. Wednesday 
and Thursday I lived in my own frame 
house and attended to my own farm. 
Friday and Saturday I camped out in 
Richard’s log cabin and looked after his 
interests. I did more than this. I 
tried to act as each of my brothers 
would have acted. When in the brick 
house, I viewed the world through 
Charley’s eyes, took risks he would have 
taken, and laughed at the men instead 
of censuring them. Charley’s farm 
prospered and I soon paid off his mort- 
gage, besides placing money to his 
account in the bank. Richard’s farm 
was of much poorer quality, and there I 
had to drive the men to get the utmost 
out of it; even then it was hard to 
make both ends meet. My own prop- 
erty did fairly well; it was less productive 
than Charley’s, but more prosperous 
than Richard’s. 

One Saturday there was a fight at 
the cross-roads tavern between two 
men in my employ—Bates, who worked 
for me at Bloomfield, and Marshall, 
who worked for me at Hardscrabble. 
The contest had been about me. Mar- 


shall proclaimed me a more disagreeable 
skinflint of a slave-driver than any our 
soldiers were fighting against; Bates 
upheld me as a model master—kind, 
cheerful, and generous. They fought 
over the question, and Marshall got the 
worst of it. This battle should have 
given me some hint of the terrible men- 
tal disaster | was preparing for myself. 
My own actions during the next week 
alone should have shown me that already 
I was not one individuality but three. 
On Sunday afternoon I heard of the 
fight and resolved to discharge both 
Bates and Marshall, although farm- 
hands were scarce. This, while unjust- 
ifiable, was at least defendable, although 
it was none of my affair what the men 
did in their own time. My actual 
conduct toward them was neither 
justifiable nor defendable. Monday 
morning I laughed at Bates’ black eye, 
and kept him on. Saturday night I dis- 
charged Marshall with a bitter tongue- 
lashing. Before daybreak Richard’s 
barn was burned down, and the result 
of a year’s harvest destroyed. Every 
one knew that Marshall had been the 
incendiary, but he was never caught. 
Why he didn’t burn my own barn puz- 
zled the neighbors; I saw that he had 
completely identified me with Richard. 

The war was evidently going to last 
longer than we thought at first. We 
were on the eve of great changes, and 
one of the indications of this was the 
coming of the first speculator I had ever 
met. One Friday a boy drove him out 
from Bunkerville in a glittering new 
buggy. I was working on the ruins of 
the barn when he hailed me and asked 
if | was Mr. Harmon. I neither looked 
up noranswered. He jumped the fence 
and crossed to where I stood. I was 
clearing away the charred timbers with 
a handspike, and leaning on this 
formidable implement I awaited his 
approach. 

“Sorry to hear you’ve had a fire, 
Mr. Harmon,”’ he began jauntily ; ‘but 
I’ve come to make you the greatest 
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proposition one man ever made to 
another, and if you accept it you can 
build a hundred barns without feeling 
the cost. My name’s Morgan Peters. 
I’ve got an option on—’’ 

“Look here, Mr. Peters,” I cut in, 
“‘do you know the ground you’re on is 
private property ?”’ 

““Of course,’ he cried, laughing 
loudly; ‘* that’s why I’m here.” 

‘““That’s why you’ll be somewhere 
else, and mighty soon. Now you get 
over that fence again within five seconds, 
or I’ help you over with this handspike.”’ 

I raised the ironwood shaft to my 
shoulder, and Mr. Peters stepped back 
a pace or two in alarm; then seeing a 
look in my eye which showed I meant 
what I said, he turned and fled. The 
expression on his face as he turned 
recalled me to myself somewhat. It 
was an expression similar to others I 
had seen when my somber brother 


Richard was in one of his blackest 
moods, and had threatened some one as 
[had threatened Morgan Peters. Never 


before had any one cast such a look of 
terror upon me; yet, instead of being 
shocked, I gloried in the panic I had 
caused, and for the first time in my life 
Isympathized with Richard in his hatred 
of the world. 

On Sunday I began to have qualms 
about my treatment of the man, and on 
Monday was thoroughly ashamed and 
would have gone to Bunkerville and 
apologized to him if I had thought he 
was there, but I knew he was a stranger 
from afar. On Wednesday Mr. Peters 
came again. I was in my own cottage 
when I heard the buggy drive up. I 
went down to the gate and greeted him 
with civility. He cut short my apology 
with a flourish of the hand. 

“ That’s all right,’’ he said, “‘1 knew 
I’d made a mistake the moment I got 
back to town. Everybody laughed at 
me. ‘ You’re thinking of his brother 
Richard’ they said. ‘John’s one of the 
quietest men in the district and wouldn’t 
raise his handspike on his worst enemy, 


if he had one. John favors Charley 
more than Richard. Best-natured man 
in the country.’ ”’ 

I quite believed the townsfolk had 
said this of me. I never went to 
Bunkerville on Richard’s days, and 
rarely even on my own. What busi- 
ness there was to be done in town I 
generally did on Monday and Wednes- 
day; the people did not know me 
during the dark end of the week. 

“ Now [’ll tell you what I came for,”’ 
said Peters. ‘‘I’ve got an option on 
the Gaines’ mill down the river. It’s 
one of the best cloth factories in the 
State, but Gaines is getting old and he 
wants to pull out. Now, I’ve got a 
patent for making cloth that will Joos 
as good as the best—but whether it will 
last as long is another matter. Besides 
this, I stand in with one of the biggest 
firms of army-contractors there is, and 
they’ll take all our output at a price 
that will leave us a few hundred per 
cent. profit. There’s half a dozen for- 
tunes in the scheme. There will be 
clothing wanted for the troops that will 
exceed any supply that is possible for 
years to come. The government wants 
clothing now that it can’t get. Why, 
Gaines’ mill will be turning out hun- 
dred-dollar bills faster’n you can count 
"em.”’ 

‘““What’s all that got to do with 
me ?’’ I asked. 

‘““T want you to come in with us. I 
offer you a: five-thousand-dollar share. 
You’ve got the property. It'll be 
worth half a million in a year from now. 
It’d pay you to raise that money if you 
gave a hundred per cent. for it.’’ 

““I won’t mortgage,’’ I said; “‘I’m 
not a speculator.’’ 

He talked and talked, but I was firm, 
and for the second time he drove away, 
asking me to think it over. 

On Monday I hitched up Charley’s 
buggy, and went into Bunkerville. 
Half-way there I met Peters coming 
out to see me. He sprang from his 
buggy, took the vacant seat in mine, 
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and we drove together totown. Once 
in Bunkerville, I found he had every- 
thing cut and dried, and the papers all 
ready for signature. Next day he had 
the money. 

On Wednesday I began to doubt the 
wisdom of my action. Friday morning 
I was in the depths of despair and 
drove to Gaines’ mill, first begging of 
Peters the return of the money, then 
threatening. Neither pleading nor 
browbeating availed. Peters was a 
clear-cut business man, hard as flint; 
he pointed out, most politely, that he 
had entered into contracts which made 
it impossible for him to refund a penny 
of the money. 

You will be prepared to hear that I 
lost my money through entrusting it to 
a sharp city chap. But no! Before 
the year was out I had cleared off the 
mortgage and had put to Charley’s 
account in the bank upwards of four- 
teen thousand dollars; and when I 
sold out my interest, just before the 
war closed, there stood to my brother’s 
credit what seemed to me the enormous 
sum of three hundred and six thousand 
dollars. 

I rebuilt the barn on Richard’s farm, 
but it was destroyed by a tornado that 
scattered it, the log cabin, and most of 
the fences all up and down the land. 
A blight seemed to hang over Hard- 
scrabble, as if it were a consequence of 
the human misery there endured by my 
father and mother. I tried to sell the 
farm, but no one would buy. Ill-luck 
dogged me until Richard’s money was 
all gone and I had -borrowed three 
thousand dollars from Charley’s bank- 
account. No one would lend money 
on the farm. It became rumored 
that it was haunted, and that Richard’s 
ghost walked its barren lands. This 
was nonsense, of course. I was so 
worried over my failure with Hard- 
scrabble that on Friday and Saturday 
nights I could not sleep, and so walked 
over those sterile acres thinking and 
planning. I was doubtless seen by one 


or more of my neighbors whom I tried 
to avoid on these nights. 

As for my own fortunes, they were 
those of the average farmer. I made 
money year by year, but not much. 
When like to despair I was consoled by 
the knowledge that Charley would set 
everything straight when he returned. 
We heard much of him, and he had 
risen from the ranks to be one of 
Grant’s most efficient and popular 
captains. At last came the longed-for 
news of peace—news blotted out for 
me by the telegram which announced 
Charley’s death. He was among the 
last of Grant’s men to fall, and this 
tragedy left me for the moment rich 
and stricken with grief. 


X. THE ARRIVAL OF THE WOMAN 


Charley was carried to his rest through 
a town gay with bunting heralding peace. 
The army was not yet disbanded, but 
an escort had accompanied their dead 
captain to his old home—and his last 
home. But this uniformed company 
of honor was far outnumbered by a 
pathetic military cortége composed of 
the ill and the wounded from our part 
of the State, a limping procession— 
men with empty sleeves pinned to their 
breasts, men gaunt and sallow with 
fever. When the military band with 
muffled drums began the Dead March 
it seemed to me I had reached the 
utmost depths of anguish a man can 
endure. Dimly I saw the silent, uncov- 
ered crowds on each side of the way. 
They mourned a fallen hero ; I mourned 
a lost brother. 

As I stood by the open grave I became 
conscious of a tall, slim figure swathed 
in black on the other side of it. She 
seemed bent with grief. A  crépe- 
bordered handkerchief was the only 
patch of white in the somber picture, 
but over the top of it came a glance 
from two tearless eyes of jet that 
pierced like a rapier to my very soul, 
filling me with a nameless fear. The 
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next instant they were out of sight be- 
hind the black-edged handkerchief. A 
young man, a stranger, stood beside her, 
and when the ceremony was over he led 
her tottering to a carriage, shaken with 
sobs. 

“The widow, the widow,’’ I heard 
them whisper; ‘“‘poor thing, what a 
blow it must be to her /”’ 

Two days later a messenger from 
town brought me a long envelope which 
contained some legal papers. The law- 
yers informed me that they acted for 
Mrs. Charles Harmon, widow of the 
late Captain Charles Harmon, and they 
asked me to submit an account of the 
estate. There was also a document 
which I understood to be an application 
to a certain court praying that Richard 
Harmon, of whom nothing had been 
heard for four years, should be legally 
declared dead and his estate adminis- 
tered. I have always felt a distrust of 
law and lawyers, and up to this time I 
had nothing to do with either. Now, 
however, I consulted the only lawyer with 
whom I was acquainted, Bernard South- 
wood. I did not believe the woman 
had ever married my brother. It turned 
out that she’ had not only ample proof 
but held a will made the day of the 
marriage, by which Charley bequeathed 
everything he possessed to her. Why 
nothing had been heard from her all 
these years, and why Charley in his 
letters to me never mentioned his mar- 
riage, are unexplained to this day. I 
resolved not to contest the case, but 
delivered over to her representatives 
Charley’s farm and his bank balance, 
amounting to over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. When Richard was judi- 
cially declared dead, Johnson and Slater, 
the lawyers, requested quiet possession 
of Hardscrabble under the terms of my 
father’s will: This was rendered by me. 
The woman had evidently been well 
acquainted with the position of our 
affairs. I thought I was now done with 
the law, for though Mr. Southwood 


urged me to put in a claim for four 
13 


years’ salary as working superintendent 
on both Bloomfield and Hardscrabble, 
I refused to do so. I had worked for 
my dead brothers and not for her. 

I was at peace for barely a fortnight. 
Messrs. Johnson and Slater announced 
that in going through the accounts they 
had discovered that a loan of three 
thousand dollars had been made from 
Captain Harmon’s account, which they 
wished me to refund. Southwood was 
indignant at this fresh demand. 

“Tt is absurd,’ he said. ‘‘ They 
can’t have it both ways, and they know 
it. We have been too easy with them. 
They can’t profit by your working of 
one brother’s farm, and at the same 
time repudiate your authority and saddle 
you with the loss in working the other 
brother’s property. They will never 
take such a case into court, and if they 
did, no jury would give them a verdict.”’ 

But they took it into court. The 
widow was there throughout the action, 
in deep mourning, asuperb actress, with 
black-bordered handkerchief almost con- 
stantly at her eyes. 

On Friday Lawyer Slater made his 
comment on the evidence. I sat near 
him, overshadowed by the profoundest 
gloom, hating every one there, but espe- 
cially the tearful, black-robed woman, 
who sobbed audibly as her lawyer re- 
ferred to the valor of her dead husband. 
Half-indistinctly 1 heard Slater say : 

“‘And this man—who sought the safety 
of the farm while his heroic brother 
answered his country’s call, giving up 
his life for the nation, little dreaming 
that his bereft widow would be com- 
pelled to appeal to an honest judge and 
an upright jury to get those rights which 
a conscientious man would never have 
withheld—this craven slinker dares to 
come into court trusting to the law’s 
uncertainty to cheat a helpless widowed 
woman whom he should have cherished; 
this knavish coward expects rs 

I had been gazing fascinated at the 
woman in black, when suddenly I saw 
that every one was robed in black, and 
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the blackest of the lot was slandering 
me. Black rage descended on me like 
a pall. I sprang to my feet to shake it 
off as if it were something palpable, 
then launched myself at the lawyer’s 
throat. 

“You lying dog!’’ I shouted, and 
bore him screaming to the floor. 

If I had not been instantly torn 
from him he would never have uttered 
another falsehood. Half a dozen 
excited men held me firm. The black- 
ness that had obscured my sight dis- 
appeared and I saw things as they were. 
The lady had fainted. 

“I commit you to prison for seven 
days,’’ said the judge sternly. 

‘I respectfully submit, your Honor,”’ 
began Southwood, “that the provoca- 
tion given was unbearable. ‘The whole 
county is aware that it possesses no 
more honest man than my unfortunate 
client, John Harmon. Within the last 
month he has voluntarily handed over 
to these people more than three hundred 
thousand dollars. He has i 


““T object to this line of argument,’’ 


interrupted Johnson. 

“The line of argument your partner 
adopted would have been answered in 
some parts of this country by a pistol 
shot,’’ replied Southwood hotly. 

‘* Are you justifying your client, Mr. 
Southwood ?”’ asked the judge. 

“No, your Honor. I apologize to the 
Court on his behalf, and knowing and 
esteeming him these many years I am 
sure that no one will regret his ill-timed 
impulse more than himself.’’ 

“T shall take the matter into consid- 
eration,’’ said the judge more mildly. 
“Tt was gross contempt, and cannot be 
condoned. I shall give my decision on 
Monday, when your client is to attend. 
Meanwhile, he must withdraw from 
these precincts.”’ 

On Monday I was in court again, but 
what a change in the outlook! It 
seemed ridiculous that I should have 
been offended at anything old Slater 
had said. The widow was a comic not 
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a tragic actress, and I wondered every 
person did not see through her amateur- 
ish art. The judge was delivering his 
address to the jury, upon whom the 
widow was concentrating her woebe- 
gone gaze. I heard the foreman heave 
a deep sigh, and the irresistible humor 
of the situation overcame me. I laughed 
outright. Every one was shocked, but 
I could not help it. They were 
such a befooled lot that their serious 
faces would have moved a statue to 
mirth. 

The widow swiftly turned her regard 
from the jury to me, then with the 
superb abandon of a Mrs. Siddons flung 
her arms on the table and buried her 
face in them, wailing: 

‘““Oh, God, when will thy divine gift 
of laughter come to me again ?”’ 

It was magnificent, and I could not 
but applaud, while cries of ‘‘ Shame, 
shame,’’ echoed through the room. 
The judge said quietly to the jury: 

““Gentlemen, I leave the case in 
your hands.”’ 

The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff without leaving their seats. 
Mr. Southwood was gathering up his 
papers as he said: 

“Your Honor, I give notice of 
appeal. The mere point of law has 
been decided through sentiment and 
other extraneous influences.”’ 

““ There will be no appeal, Mr. South- 
wood,’’ I cried. ‘‘ The whole thing is 
a farce, and if the lady had prayed that 
the jury might be given the gift of 
laughter it would have been a supplica- 
tion to the purpose. All I need is a 
stout stick and a good road, which I 
hope will lead me to a community that 
has some sense of humor.”’ 

Very soon the three farms and all 
their belongings were sold by auction. 
The widow married the young man 
who had been her companion in afflic- 
tion, and the happy pair went to Canada, 
where I suppose they still live. Thus 
the results of hard work by two gener- 
ations went to strangers in a strange 
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land. On some days the outcome 
seems to me laughable, and on others 
tragic.” 

The tramp ended his narration. After 
a silence the farmer said: 

“* But you are still a young man, Mr. 
Harmon, and may remedy your mis- 
fortunes.”’ 

The tramp shook his head. 

‘If I were myself, or either of my 
two brothers, yes. But I am a trinity. 
I cannot shake off the habit of the four 
fateful years. If I get a job on Mon- 
day I work energetically at it for two 
days, and my employer thinks he has 
found a treasure. The next two days 
he is not so sure. On Friday I aban- 
don everything and take to the road 
again. On the last two days I would 
not believe in a government bond, let 
alone in myself. Mine is a_ hopeless 
case, so we will talk no more about it.’’ 


XI. A BRILLIANT MONDAY MORNING 


When tardy daylight came on Mon- 
day morning it showed a changed world, 
a world of iron powdered lightly with 
new snow. ‘The marshes were full and 
a hard frost had set in. Winter had 
closed down on the land with a grip of 
steel. The crisp air was like dry cham- 
pagne, and the sun shone with a 
brilliancy unknown to summer. The 
saddened household, that had gone to 
bed in gloom over the melancholy case 
of its guest, was awakened by the 
sound of a song, rollickingly rendered : 


‘* The Union forever ! 

Hurrah, boys, hurrah ! 

Down with the traitor ; 

Up with the stars ! 

For we’ll rally round the flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom.’’ 


‘Hello, Farmer, I’m ahead of you. 
How the frost cracked the timbers last 


night! Nothing like a hickory fire on 
a morning like this, when you once get 
it kindled. I’ve got the stove roaring 
for you. Good morning, Mistress. 
The kettle is just about to boil, I’m 


ee 


for an early breakfast this morning, and 
then for the road.”’ 

“You are welcome to stay longer,”’ 
said the farmer. 

““No, no, I’ve important business 
ahead. I’m making for Cleveland, 
where Morgan Peters lives. He’s a 
very rich man now, and I have a scheme 
to propose to him that will make me 
rich and him richer still. And he’ll do 
it, for he’s a first-rate fellow.”’ 

John Harmon greeted the children 
hilariously, and tossed the youngest to 
the ceiling. At breakfast his bright 
talk kept the youngsters in a gale of 
laughter, although father and mother 
took his raillery rather more soberly. 
At last mother said : 

“How much of your story told yes- 
terday was true?”’ 

He laughed heartily at this reflection 
on his veracity. 

“Well, Mistress,’’ he said, ‘‘in a way 
it was a// true. I gave you the facts, 
but colored them a dark blue, I fear. 
Then, just think what a dismal day 
yesterday was, and as for the night 
before—whew !—even Artemus Ward’s 
choicest story would sound lugubrious 
from one who had been wet as a 
whale in that storm. I have my mo- 
ments of dejection, it is true, but who 
has not? And now I must be off, and 
I shall never forget your generous hos- 
pitality. I'll return it some day, never 
fear.”’ 

The farmer and his wife accompanied 
the wayfarer to the gate, where he bade 
them a boisterous but kindly farewell. 
They watched him till he reached the 
hill-top, when he turned and waved his 
hat to them in most jaunty fashion, 
then disappeared down the other side. 

“Well,” said the farmer’s wife with 
a sigh, ‘“‘I don’t know what to make 
of him. That is the most remarkable 
man I ever saw.”’ 

““We’ve never seen him, my dear,” 
replied the farmer; “his brother Rich- 
ard and his brother Charley we have 
seen, but not John Harmon.”’ 
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Life 
A. T. Schumann in The Literary World 

A little longer and the toil is done, 

A little farther on the road to go 

A little stress of shifting, drifting snow, 
A little journeying through shade and sun, 
A little rest where quiet waters run, 

A little parleying with friend and foe, 

A little oasis where blossoms grow, 
A little darkness ere the light is won. 


A little sin that leaves a little stain, 

A little sorrow and a little joy, 

A little mending of a broken toy, 
A little pleasure and a little pain, 

A little thought of when I was a boy, 
A little fear that I have lived in vain. 


Where the Money Went 


The Boston Transcript 


The Archbishop of Canterbury more 
than held his own as a reconteur dur- 
ing his visit to Fernleigh Over, the 
country-seat of Bishop Potter. This is 
one of the stories: ““When I was a 
young man I once made an impassioned 
appeal on behalf of some foreign mission 
to an audience composed of my rural 
parishioners. The following week I 
was surprised on entering a provision 
shop in the village to be greeted with 
marked coolness by the worthy dame 
who kept it. On asking the reason of 
this strange treatment the good woman 
produced a half-crown from a drawer, 
and, throwing it down before my aston- 
ished eyes, snapped: ‘I marked that 
half-crown and put it in the plate last 











Sunday, and here it is back again in my 
shop. I knowed well them niggers 
would never get the money.’’ 


Why the Republic is Safe 


The Springfield Republican 


Independent voters, after all, are every 
year more numerous in this country. In 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island there 
were some 50,000 men who, after vot- 
ing for a Republican candidate for pres- 
ident, were capable of voting for a 
Democratic candidate for governor. In 
Minnesota there were at least 50,000 
more of the same sort, and they did 
business on election day. It is discrim- 
ination of this sort that will make the 
republic live forever, if anything will. 


Goldwin Smith’s Pessimistic Opin- 
ion of Modern Society 


Speech at Canadian Club Banquet, Ottawa 


The horizon altogether in the United 
States is dark. At present jingoism 
reigns with its ‘‘ strenuous life,”’ its “big 
stick,’’ its swaggering, boastful aggres- 
siveness, its contempt of right. Sup- 
pose expansion takes a southern course, 
and extends to the line of the Panama 
Canal, taking in a vast alien population, 
there may be another disruption ; there 
can hardly fail to be a change of insti- 
tutions. If you have an empire you 
must have an emperor. As to our ex- 
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ternal relations, all we can say is, nature 
will have her way. She will have her 
way, strive to thwart her as you will. 
The action of the great forces is often 
suspended by that of secondary forces, 
but the great forces prevail. Of this 
even that Union Jack, on which we 
are told to keep both hands, is a symbol. 
It took long to blend these crosses, but 
they were blended at last. 

You have interesting times before 
you. Democracy is on itstrial. It has 
pretty well performed the destructive 
part of its task; the constructive part 
remains to be performed. Meantime 
the passions of aggrandizement and war 
which slumbered for a time have re- 
awakened. Jingoism tramples on right- 
eousness and humanity. Religious 
belief is being shaken by science and 
criticism, and the authority of conscience 
as it rested on religious belief seems in 
danger of being impaired. War is 
raging between capital and_ labor. 
Society is threatened with a tyranny of 
accumulated wealth. If you mean to 
take an interest in public affairs, as it is 
the duty of every citizen of a free com- 
monwealth to do, you will have plenty 
to occupy your minds. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Opinion of 
the United States 
Speech at the Canadian Club Banquet, Ottawa 

There is one thing very much to the 
credit of our friends on the other side 
of the line. They were plunged into a 
conflict, the like of which has not been 
seen in any other country in the world, 
yet at this moment all traces of the war 
have disappeared. Today, instead of 
two sections of the same nation strug- 
gling against each other, there is a united 
people, and greater unity prevails than 
at any previous time, even in the days 
of Washington. This is very much to 
the credit of the American nation ; it is 
very much to the credit of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the eminent race, which 
has shown the lead in self-government 
and the establishment of democratic 
institutions. Professor Goldwin Smith 
says that democratic institutions are on 
trial. We can say that, although on 
trial, they have been successful in every 
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emergency. Professor Goldwin Smith 
seems to fear disruption in the United 
States. 

I am not so despondent as my friend 
Mr. Smith appears to be. I think it 
would be a calamity if such a thing 
were to take place. It would, in my 
opinion, be nothing short of a calamity 
if two nations were to be created where 
only one exists today. For my part I 
hope the United States will not be 
disrupted. I do not object to their 
extending their dominion to the south, 
but I do not want to see them extend- 
ing their dominion to the north. For 
my part I am an admirer of the Ameri- 
can people. The more I have studied 
their history, the more I have admired 
them. Perhaps they are a little too 
grasping sometimes, perhaps they are 
not always very friendly in their inter- 
national relations, but with all their 
faults I like them, and I do not believe 
that the citizens of this country should 
be called upon to hate them. 


Cheaper Foreign Postage 
Leslie's Weekly 


So much just criticism has been visited 
upon the Post-ofice Department at 
Washington for its failure to provide the 
country with facilities and conveniences 
common in the postal service of other 
countries, that it becomes a source of 
special gratification to be able to record 
a movement in the direction of progress 
and reform. Such a movement is that 
announced by the Postmaster-General, 
who says that the department is work- 
ing for a two-cent mail service between 
this country and Europe, and also for 
the sailing of a European mail at least 
six days in every week instead of four, 
as at present. It is expected that the 
reduction named will be effected by the 
International Postal Congress which 
meets next March. The drop from five 
cents per half-ounce on European let- 
ters will doubtless result, as all other 
postal reductions have done, in an im- 
mediate and immense increase in the 
volume of postal business between this 
country and Europe, and so, ultimately, 
lead to a larger revenue than under the 
present rate. Enlargements in the pos- 
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AN EPISODE OF THE ASSAULT ON LIAO-YANG 
A method of warfare respectfully referred to the Hague. 
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The spuere 


THE RUSSIAN MENACE OF INDIA 


The present terminus of the Russian Railway is but four hundred miles north of Chitral, 
a British garrison. 


tal service are always costly at first, but 
in the end all of them, we believe, have 
more than made up for the extra cost, 


in increased business. The rural free- 
delivery system has been expensive, but 
it has resulted in a largely increased 
amount of mail from the districts favored 


with the system, and there can be no 
doubt that rural free delivery will be, 
ultimately, self-supporting, which is all 
that is to be desired. The same will be 
true of one-cent postage when. it comes. 
The postal department is no place for 
petty economies. 
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The Russian Menace of India 
Grows Apace 
The Sphere 


In the foreground of the map on the 
opposite page is British India, extending 
northward toward the great mountain 
chain which separates it from Asiatic 
Russia. Nowhere do the outposts of 
the two nations actually touch one 
another, but at the nearest point are 
separated by the towering heights and 
deep gorges of the Hindu Kush, a nar- 
row wedge of Afghan territory. British 
forts guard the passes at Gilgit in the 
native States of Kashmir and Chitral. 
Drosh and the Shui Pass are situated 
on the Chitral frontier. 

On the other side of the Oxus is 
Turkestan, a part of Asiatic Russia, 
the buffer territories which intervene 
being colored dark. Within 400 miles 
of the frontier has now come the rail- 
head of the Tashkent-Orenburg sys- 
tem, which will doubtless be joined 
up with the existing Samarkand-Bok- 
hara line to the Caspian. Between this 
railway and the Indian frontier, how- 
ever, is some very difficult country, 
which further east becomes almost im- 
passable. To the west there is the 
railway dropping south from Merv to 
the Afghan frontier, but the Ameer 
does not desire his territory to be in- 
vaded by either of the “ infidel mon- 
archs,’’ as he terms the Tsar and King 
Edward. 


Hands Off India ! 


Speech of Lord Selborne at Bristol 


The crisis just experienced is an 
occasion for England to take stock of 
her defensive organization, and in deal- 
ing with this question it is impossible to 
ignore the rapid march of the Russian 
empire toward the Indian frontier. It 
is useless for a business nation dealing 
with its liabilities to mince matters. 
Instead of a vast tract of impassable 
country separating the two empires, 
Russia has two railways terminating at 
the Afghanistan frontier, only a matter 
of four hundred miles from the Indian 
railway. I hope there never will be 
war between the two countries; but 
Britons are bound to consider what the 


Russian military organization has suc- 
ceeded in achieving in Manchuria, at 
the end of six thousand miles of a 
single-track railway line, and to govern 
British military preparations in India 
accordingly. 


Alcohol and Marksmanship 


The Broad Arrow 


To test the effect of alcohol upon 
marksmanship, a whole Swiss battalion 
has been practiced: (1) After total 
abstinence; (2) after drinking the pre- 
vious evening; (3) after drinking the 
same day in moderation, and (4) after 
a heavy bout of drinking on the day of 
practice. The result has been held to 
prove stimulants good for short distances 
and harmful for long ranges. 


Duality of the Mind in Sleep 


T. P's Weekly 


In a book on dreams published a few 
years since, our veteran journalist, 
Frederick Greenwood, noted an every- 
day but extraordinary experience of the 
dreamer—that the mind which invents 
the adventure is as ignorant of, and 
interested in, the dénouement as a 
reader of a new sensational novel. ‘'I 
dreamt,’”’ ¢. g., says Mr. Greenwood, 
“that in going up the stairs of Buck- 
ingham Palace I came upon Queen 
Victoria and Mr. John Morley talking 
together of Home Rule. I was about 
to retire when the Queen said, ‘ No, 
Mr. Greenwood, stay. I wish all my 
subjects to hear my opinions on this 
question.’ While I stayed and listened, 
I heard an odd clicking noise which 
greatly puzzled me. Next day—still in 
my dream—lI met in a club Colonel 

, who cried out on seeing me, ‘I 
say, Greenwood, you are cutting a big 
figure in the Times today.’ On glancing 
at the Times I found a verbatim report 
of the whole interview of the Qucen 
with Mr. Morley, and then for the first 
time it occurred to me that the odd 
clicking noise which had puzzled me 
was the telegraph wiring to the Times 
the report I found in it.’’ ‘“‘ Now,” 
asks Mr. Greenwood, “‘ how is it that 
the mind, which invented the adven- 
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ture, had to wait till the end of the 
dream to discover what that clicking 
noise was which it had heard in the 
middle of the dream ?”’ 


A Million Messages a Day 
Leslie’s Weekly 


About a million messages are sent 
over the world’s telegraph lines every 
twenty-four hours. According to some 
returns recently issued, the number of 
telegrams dispatched in all countries in 
1903 reached the enormous total of 
364,848,474. Great Britain heads the 
list with 92,471,000 dispatches, the 
United States is second with 91,391,000, 
and Francecomes third with 48,114,151. 
Germany, Russia, Austria, Belgium, and 
Italy follow in the order named. It is 
sixty years since the first telegraphic 
message was sent by the Morse system 
from Baltimore to Washington. 


Advice to a Young Man 


The Sedgwick Pantagraph 


We hear much about forging to the 
front, taking time by the forelock, seiz- 
ing the bull by the horns, and the like, 
and also that the man with the tail-hold 
is entirely ignored. Nine men out of 
ten wisely follow, and succeed, where 
one does who charges around at the 
front all the time. If you miss the fore- 
lock, seize the tail. It is the hanging 
on more than the particular hold that 
counts. The man will go just as fast 
and nearly as far who has hold of the 
tail as the one hanging on to the horn; 
besides he can hold on better and is in 
less danger. Young man, don’t be too 
anxious to get rapidly to the front, but 
hang on to what you have and you will 
get ahead in the world just as fast as 
you deserve. 


A Floating Coal-Mine 


During the past year or two the 
Admiralty has given much attention to 
the improvement of naval coaling appli- 
ances. The strange craft shown on 
the next page is the latest device to 
that end. It is officially known as a 


“haulabout.”” Really, it is a kind of 
floating coaling-mine, at which war- 
ships can fill their depleted bunkers. 
The hull of this odd-looking craft has 
a very large holding capacity, and the 
coal is ‘worked out’? by means of 
two big traveling cranes fitted with the 
latest type of Temperley transporter. 
The cranes move along rails laid on 
either side of the hatch. Starting from 
opposite ends of the haulabout, the 
huge cranes, which correspond to the 
winding machinery of an ordinary mine, 
will place the coal aboard a war-ship as 
rapidly as it can be filled into bags. The 
haulabout has only just been completed, 
and is an object of great curiosity to the 
sailors at Portsmouth, where it now lies. 
It has, however, an interest outside 
itself, for this craft illustrates the type 
of floating coaling-depot which the 
Admiralty has decided to build. A 
structure similar in design, but much 
larger—roomy enough to store 13,000 
tons—is now being built for use at 
Portsmouth. 


Young People and the Church 


President Woodrow Wilson in The Sunday School Times 


We are constantly debating and hear- 
ing it debated: How will the church get 
hold of the young people? You cannot 
answer that question unless you have a 
philosophy of the matter. And it seems 
to me that the inevitable philosophy of 
the matter is this: there are only a 
certain number of things that impress 
young persons, only a certain number 
that impress old ones, or, for that matter, 
that impress anybody. The things that 
impress the young persons and the old 
are convictions and earnestness in action 
that look like business and a certain 
dignity and simplicity that go along 
with being in earnest. When we say, 
therefore, that the way to get young 
people to the church is to make the 
church interesting, | am afraid we too 
often mean that the way to do is to 
make it entertaining. If you mean 
to draw young people by entertainment, 
you have only one excuse for it, and 
that is to follow up the entertainment 
with something that is not entertaining, 
but which grips the heart like the touch 
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of a hand. I dare say that there is 
some excuse for alluring persons to a 
place where good will be done them, 
but I think it would be a good deal 
franker not to allure them. I think it 
would be a great deal better simply to 
let them understand that that is the 
place where life is dispensed, and that 
if they want life they must come to 
that place. 


Social Traitors 


Rev. Dr. Rainsford in St. George’s Year Book 
As the proofs of our Year Book are 
going to press, all the city is clouded by 


the terrible Slocum disaster. The 
calamity has touched our parish very 
nearly. Many of our people perished. 
It seems sometimes as though we in 
America had determined that it was not 
worth our while to learn anything from 
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the experience of other people, as though 
we thought we were of a different 
mold and could do things with im- 
punity, which if another city or nation 
did, calamity would be inevitable. Is it 
luck, mere luck we depend on, to 
deliver us from the righteous conse- 
quences of immorality? Every man 
who knows New York knows that 
petty boodling joined with thoughtless- 
ness and reckless greed for money are 
the direct causes of such a tragedy. 

Will we never learn that the briber 
and bribe-taker are social traitors ? That 
they are the real anarchists—the moral 
anarchists of today? They are the 
real traders in flesh and blood; the 
men who more than any others are 
defeating and betraying the hopes of 
mankind. ’Tis they who are morally 
responsible for the deaths of women 
and children on the Slocum. ’Tis they 
that plunged hundreds of homes in 
misery. 

Even this incomparable disaster will 
not be in vain if it but force our citizens 
to see and resent the wicked crime 
against humanity itself—the offering 
and accepting of bribes. It may be the 
multi-millionaire trying to buy his way 
into the United States Senate, or it may 
be the little storekeeper trying to gain 
unlawful use of the sidewalk in front of 
his stand. The one tries to purchase 
the courts and the voters; the other 
tips the patrolman. Neither of them, 
perhaps, sees the enormity of his crime 
against free government. 


A Missouri Iconoclast 


The Boonville Advertiser 


Early to bed and early to rise does 
very well for sick folks and guys, but it 
makes a man miss all the fun till he 
dies and joins the stiffs that are gone to 
the skies. Go to bed when you please 
and lie at your ease, you'll die just the 
same of some Latin disease. 


Revivalism On a New Basis 
The Boston Transcript 
That was a remarkable scene at Des 
Moines, Iowa, the other day in con- 
nection with the National Council of 
Congregational Churches of the coun- 


try, when Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, Dr. N. D. Hillis 
and other dignified and unemotional 
leaders of the denomination were on 
their knees in prayer with several hun- 
dred of their brethren, many of them 
weeping and all powerfully affected by 
one of those sudden spiritual move- 
ments which now and then takes pos- 
session of and sways a religious assem- 
blage. There was frank confession, 
too, of personal shortcomings in the 
ministry. There was genuine self- 
searching and when those ministers, 
after their season of prayer and confer- 
ence, arose from their knees, it was with 
the purpose to preach to their respective 
congregations in different parts of the 
country more simply, directly and earn- 
estly than they had been doing; in 
short, to realize themselves and to press 
home upon others the urgent claims of 
the religious life. The five hundred 
delegates who had assembled at Des 
Moines and who constituted the great- 
est and most influential Congregational 
National Council which has ever been 
held in the United States, did not 
anticipate any such spectacular demon- 
stration of spiritual forces. They 
expected when they gathered in con- 
vention to do the conventional eccle- 
siastical. business, and perhaps repair and 
improve the denominational machinery 
at points where it needs mending. 

The notable thing about this sudden, 
yet deep and genuine, awakening is the 
fact that it takes its rise among Con- 
gregationalists, a religious body which 
traditionally has emphasized educational 
rather than evangelistic methods of 
reaching outsiders. Although Congre- 
gationalists produced the three greatest 
revival preachers whom this country 
has ever known—Jonathan Edwards, 
Charles G. Finney and D. L. Moody— 
the body as a whole has never given 
itself so heartily to evangelism as the 
Methodists have done. 

Not less worth noting is the prom- 
inence in the movement now inaugur- 
ated of men who have long been known 
and who in former time suffered obloquy 
as leaders of the liberal wing of the 
denomination. It is not so much the 
old conservative war-horses of Congre- 
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gationalism who are at the front in this 
undertaking, as the thinkers and pioneers 
of the new school; the men who ac- 
cept evolution and higher criticism and 
the modern scientific interpretation of 
the universe and of religion itself. All 
this is very significant. It means that 
the progressives, having won their battle 
for freedom of thought, for toleration 
of modern conceptions, for a compre- 
hensive and not a restricted denomina- 
tional fellowship, are now feeling the 
solemn obligation to conserve the fruits 
of their victories and to show the world 
that a liberal theology may also be a 
vital and energizing force. 


A La Mode 


Puck 


‘* If your love for me 
Is true,’’ said he, 

When he knew they soon would part, 
‘* Put this rose away 
To rest for aye 

Close to your dear young heart !’’ 


Her face turned white 
In the pale moonlight, 
And then—alas! alack ! 
She fled in haste, 
For she wore a waist 
That 
buttoned 
down 
the 
back ! 


Browning's Daily Stunt 


John Davidson in the Author 


Browning, sitting down daily after 
breakfast to write so many lines, believ- 
ing that he was bound to do so, and it 
was worth doing—that is a pitiful 
spectacle; what a grotesque illusion duty 
can become! Browning is a proper 
target for criticism, for the wickedest 
criticism ; he was not writing for a live- 
lihood. Think of it! He had an inde- 
pendent income, and yet he wrote, 
wrote, wrote, what? Sordello, Fifine at 
the Fair, Prince Hohensteil-Schwangua. 
And he hypnotized a portion of the 
British public into the idea that there 
was something in it, until in despair 
they formed a society with apparatus 
for cracking these nuts—to find them 
all empty. 


War and Sport 


The London Brutalitarian 


It is full time, in this age of decadent 
humanitarianism, that some trumpet- 
tongued protest were raised against the 
prevalent sentimentality, and that there 
should be an attempt to organize and 
consolidate the forces that make for 
manliness and patriotism. 

If we are fools enough to allow the 
use of the lash to die out, good-by to all 
the sterling traits in an Englishman’s 
character ! 

What could be more pitiful than the 
plea put forward by the naval lords, for 
instance, that boys in the royal navy are 
not “ flogged,’”’ but “ birched,”’ in spite 
of the fact that every. public school man 
in the country knows that the terms 
are identical. 

The Brutalitarian will at least make 
it impossible for our friends to repeat 
these errors, for it will frankly, fully, 
and consistently uphold flogging (under 
that name), whether with birch, or cane, 
or ‘‘cat,’’ or any other instrument, as 
the mainstay of British education. 

War and sport, flesh-eating and vivi- 
section, are all kindred practices which 
must stand or fall together. 


Hand-Grenades in Modern Warfare 


Jean Vezy in La Nature 

By the use of hand-grenades charged 
with an explosive powder similar to our 
melinite, the Russians at Port Arthur 
are obtaining very serious results. For 
instance, recently in attacking a position 
fortified by the Japanese a detachment 
under orders from General Stoessel ap- 
proached the position about daybreak 
without firing; the sappers hurled some 
of these hand-grenades over the works 
and produced an actual panic among 
the Japanese, for the position was taken 
by surprise and with great loss. The 
Russians have used this weapon thus in 
offensive operations although it seems 
especially designed for the defensive. 
The charging of hand-grenades with 
explosive powder has certainly increased 
the value of this little projectile, but the 
ordinary hand-grenade charged with 
black powder is in common use and all 
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our forts are provided with them. 
They are hollow spheres about the size 
of ten-pin balls. The interior is filled 
with the explosive. An opening inthe 
ball serves for the placing of the fuse, 
which is of a special kind, in order to 
be ready for action at the moment of 
firing. It is a large quick match inclos- 
ing a column of quick-firing composition, 
and is held in place by passing through 
a wooden plug which fits exactly into 
the opening. The quick match is sur- 
rounded by a coil of barbed wire which 
serves to protect it before firing and to 
fire it when desired. This coil ter- 
minates in a sort of buckle, and when 
one wishes to fire the grenade he 
attaches to this buckle a hook which is 
fastened by a light drawing-cord toa 
horn bracelet on the right wrist. He 
takes the hand-grenade in the right 
hand, the fuse pointing backwards, and 
throws it, extending his arm to its full 
length in front of him. He does not 
bring his hand back again until the 
barbed wire has been pulled entirely off 
by the motion imparted to the grenade, 
otherwise the grenade would be jerked 
back with disastrous results to the 
thrower. The ordinary range of gren- 
ades hurled in this manner from a 
parapet is twenty meters, but with a 
sling a man, after a little experience, 
can hurl one fifty meters. The time of 
combustion of the quick match by 
which the powder in the grenade is 
exploded is ordinarily about four and a 
half seconds. 


Real Painless Dentistry 
A Recent Cable Despatch 
After three years of patient research, 
two professors of Geneva, Switzerland, 
have discovered a new anesthetic, which 
promises to revolutionize the practice 


of dentistry. Finding that the nervous 
system was influenced by colored light, 
the professors soon perceived, after 
experimenting with each hue, that blue 
had a soothing effect on the nerves. 
A tooth may be painlessly extracted, 
with none of the usual after-effects, by 
shutting up the patient in a dark room 
and exposing his eyes to a blue light of 
sixteen candle-power for three minutes, 


causing him to lose all sense of pain, 
although at the same time retaining 
his senses. 


The Health of Our Troops 


The New York Medical Record 


The report of Dr. Rixey, the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, has 
just been issued. The health of the 
army during the past year has been very 
satisfactory, the admission rate per thou- 
sand of strength showing an improve- 
ment over that of 1902, the rates being 
1,451.13 and 1,716.51, respectively. 
This result has been brought about by 
the more careful attention given to san- 
itary matters. 

The portion of the report which will 
give the greatest satisfaction is that 
which refers to the decided decrease of 
cholera in the Philippine Islands. This 
favorable state of affairs is undoubtedly 
due to the untiring efforts of the army 
medical officers in preventing its spread 
among the troops serving at the island 
stations. The improved health condi- 
tions prevailing among the United States 
troops is almost entirely owing to the 
advances made in sanitary matters since 
the war. Typhoid fever showed a grat- 
ifying decrease, as also did malarial 
fevers. The prevalence of tuberculosis 
varied but little from that of previous 
years. There were 636 cases of beri- 
beri, nearly entirely confined to the 
Filipino soldiers, while of bubonic plague 
during the year 1903 there was not a 
single case. A further reduction in 
intestinal affections among the troops 
was noted. 

A slight decrease in the number of 
admissions for alcoholism is noted. Of 
the 42,264 troops serving in the United 
States, 1,041 or 24.63 per thousand, 
were admitted for acute alcoholism, of 
which 6, or 0.14 per thousand, termi- 
nated fatally. For troops serving in 
Cuba and Porto Rico a higher rate than 
the large one of last year was reported. 
The rate of admission for acute alco- 
holism was 51.25, or nearly three times 
as great as the corresponding rate for 
the troops in the Pacific islands and 
China. A slight increase in alcoholism 
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occurred in the Pacific islands and 
China over the rate of last year. Insan- 
ity was far less prevalent during 1903 
than in the previous year. 


Rules for Banking Out West 


The Portland Oregonian 


Apropos of the recent bank robbery 
at Cody, it may be of interest to know 
that most of the Wyoming banks dis- 
play the following sign : 

Member American 
Association. 

Patrons thinking an error has been 
made are requested not to shoot the 
cashier before investigation. 

Strangers must enter the bank hold- 
ing their hands above their heads or 
they will be fired on by the staff. 

Deposits of persons killed on the 
premises remain the property of the 
bank. 

The bank will not be responsible for 
lost guns or bowie knives. 

Patrons desirous of keeping in prac- 
tice are requested to shoot the pens 
from the clerk’s hands and to leave the 
cashier undisturbed. 

Persons desirous of transacting bus- 
iness quickly will please remember that 
shooting out the lights tends to delay 
rather than hasten the work of the 
staff. 

Undertakers—This bank will not be 
responsible for the funeral bills of per- 
sons killed by the staff in the course of 
business. 


Sharpshooting 


“Dutch Courage” 
The Westminster Budget 
In some of the German comments 
on the North Sea outrage it has been 
suggested that the officers responsible 
for the firing were filled with that kind 
of courage which is accustomed to be 


called “‘ Dutch.”” But why this libel- 
lous label? In defining it as “ bravery 
induced by drinking,’’ even the great 
“English Dictionary ’’ of Dr. Murray 
affords little help on the point sought, 
as it merely gives an illustrative quota- 
tion from “Woodstock,” though an 
earlier might have been taken from 
“The Heart of Midlothian.”” Doubt- 


less it had its origin for ourselves in the 


wars of Charles II’s time, for it is dis- 
tinctly suggested in Edmund Waller’s 
“Instructions to a Painter for the 
Drawing of the Posture and Progress 
of His Majesty’s Forces at Sea, under 
the Command of Highness-Royal; to- 
gether with the Battle and Victory 
obtained over the Dutch, June 3, 
1665,’ wherein it was written: 

The Dutch their wine and all their brandy lose, 
Disarmed of that of which their courage grows ; 
and again— 


But Bacchus now, which led the Belgians on, 

So fierce at first, to favor us begun ; 

Brandy and wine (their wonted friends) at 
len 

Render them useless, and betray their strength. 


But, once more, why “ Dutch?” It 
has been suggested that the phrase 
arose out of an alleged practise of 
making condemned criminals of Holland 
drunk before execution. ‘‘ Looking as 
pitifully as Dutchmen first made drunk, 
then carried to beheading,’’ is to be 
found in Webster’s drama ‘‘ Westward 
Ho!”’ and there are similar allusions in 
other examples of our-literature in the 
time of James I; and yet even that 
explanation seems to leave something 


to seek. 


One on Jones 


Tit-Bits 


The early morning sun came strag- 
gling into the suburban street and 
peering through the window-blinds of 
Lavender Villa. 

It even violated the sanctuary of the 
best bedroom of that establishment, and 
there it discovered Jones, the head of 
the household, very silently and stealthily 
divesting himself of his garments. 

Conscious that the situation required 
a little explanation, it promptly shone 
on the eyelids of the slumbering Mrs. 
Jones. She awoke. 

She looked at her husband, glanced 
at the clock, and then she spoke. 

““Gracious me, John,’’ she exclaimed, 
“‘what on earth are you getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning for ?”’ 

“Beg pardon, m’dear ?”’ replied Jones. 

““Whatever are you getting up so 
early for?’’ she repeated. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
see it is only five o’clock ?”’ 
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“Oh! um! yes,’”’ answered J., grasp- 
ing the situation, and hurriedly pulling 
on his trousers again ;“‘ fact is, m’dear, 
it’s such a lovely morning that I thought 
I'd get up and weed the garden.”’ 

“Really !’’ cried his better half; 
“well, you are a good boy,” and she 
lay watching him with a smile of appro- 
bation while he painfully crawled into 
the rest of his clothes. 

The smile broadened into a positive 
grin when, five minutes later, she heard 
‘him at work outside, and then, with a 
wink at the clock, she gave a satisfied 
chuckle, murmured something about 
“teaching him a lesson,’’ and lapsed 
once more into slumber. 


‘ 
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The Ambitions of Alsace-Lorraine 
Public Opinion 

Alsace-Lorraine has recently shown 
in the most decisive manner that it 
desires to become a German state and 
to escape from its position of tutelage 
to the German empire, a direct contra- 
diction of the claims of the French 
Nationalists that the province ardently 
desires union with France and a return 
to the old condition of affairs. Recently 
the Alsace-Lorraine landesausschuss 
adopted a resolution that a bill be intro- 
duced in the reichstag and bundesrath 
providing for the raising of the province 


to the position of a full-fledged German 
state. Such a revision of the Alsace- 
Lorraine constitution has long been one 
of the cherished wishes of the leading 
men of the country, and since the aboli- 
tion of the “director paragraph’’ and 
the recognition of the loyalty of the 
inhabitants the demand for full recog- 
nition has.grown constantly louder. At 
the present time the province is practi- 
cally an imperial dependency, the bun- 
desrath having the power of deciding 
whether a matter which concerns the 
country alone may be left to the local 
parliament or must be passed upon by 
the reichstag. It is this position of a 
second-class state that the people feel 
keenly and which they desire to end as 
soon as possible. Another question of 


no small importance, in case the pro- 
vince is raised to the dignity of a federal 
state is, whether it should become a 
republic or should have the kaiser or some 
imperial appointee placed at its head. 


The Incongruities of War-time 
Commerce 


C. F. Hands in London Daily Mail 

The war, despite its terrors, exhibits 
curious and even amusing incongruities. 
An example of this is the enormous ex- 
tent to which the Russian army is 
purchasing Japanese productions. The 
shops at Mukden are packed with 
Japanese merchandise of all kinds, which 
throngs of soldiers are eagerly purchas- 
ing. Almost without exception these 
goods are adulterations and imitations. 
The Japanese imitate everything Eu- 
ropean, including labels, for which 
there is a great demand in China. All 
these articles are freely imported by way 
of Sinminting by Chinese merchants 
and Greek sutlers, and are distributed 
everywhere among the troops. Thus, 
curiously enough, the war has provided 
a new and rich market for Japanese 
commerce. 


Why Wilhelm is on Wires 
Arnold White in Cassell’s Magazine 
The history of sea power is largely 
a military history. As human nature 
does not vary from age to age, however 
much manners may soften and the 
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The Sketch 


A GRAPHIC TITLE FOR A POPULAR PLAY 
** Merely Mary Ann.’’ 


language of international controversy 
become polite, the essential facts that 
underlie the growth and decay of nations 
remain unaltered. Germany is a country 


of 56,367,178 inhabitants. One of the 
effects of British ignorance of Germany 
and its ruler is that we do not appre- 
ciate the difficulty of his task. Until 
lately we have been accustomed to look 
upon the Tsar as the real friend of 
peace. The Kaiser, however, claims to 


be as truly the champion of peace as 
the Tsar. He is more successful. Rus- 
sia has natural frontiers on three sides. 
Germany has no natural frontier. For 
hundreds of miles there is not even a 
wire fence between Germany and her 
neighbors. The consequence is that 
the existence of the German Empire 
compels its rulers to sleep not only with 
one eye open but to make efficiency in 
war by sea and land their continual aim. 
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The Sphere 
WILHELM DER GROSSE 
This statue of the first German Emperor was unveiled at Bochum (near Essen—the cradle of 


Krupp) by the Kaiser. It is of bronze on a granite pedestal, and was the work 
of Professor Klemens Buscher, of Dusseldorf. 




















The Tatler 
TWO FUTURE KINGS 


The German Crown Prince and little Prince Luitpold, who will one day be King of Bavaria. 
The little Prince is a grandson of the mad King Otto. 
The picture was taken at Munich, 
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It is difficult for Englishmen, dozing 
behind the barrier of the leaden seas 
that wash these shores, to understand 
the eternal vigilance that is the price of 


German existence. The growing pop- 
ulation of Germany lives in a ring fence. 
Expansion eastwards, westwards, or 
southwards is equally impossible under 
existing conditions reigning in Europe. 
The population of Germany, however, 
is expanding at a rate which compels 
its rulers to face the problem of provid- 
ing new markets for the German people 
or controlling a hungry, educated, dis- 
contented and redundant proletariat. 
Can there be any cause for wonder that 
the Kaiser and his ministers, from the 
moment that they grasped the essential 
facts of the situation, concentrated their 
energies upon the creation of a great 
fleet ? 

Its existence is based on the mainte- 
nance of an effective protective force for 
the great and growing seaborne com- 
merce of Germany. That is the state- 
ment that has been made to me again 
and again by German officials. 





















The Graphic 
THE PRINCE OF PIEDMONT 


Crown Prince of Italy, the only son of King 
Victor Emanuel and Queen Helena. 








John Morley on Roosevelt 


Speech at N. Y. Chamber of Commerce Banquet 


It would be most unbecoming of me 
to say a word as to the personality of 
your new President, but I will say this 
in passing, that it is very gratifying to 
me to find that a man may write a book 
about Oliver Cromwell and yet be 
thought a very good man to whom to 
trust the destinies of a nation. One of 
the memorable performances of Crom- 
well was, as you all know, his self- 
denying ordinance permitting him to 
withdraw himself from active military 
and public life at a certain moment. 
There appears to be something like self- 
denying ordinance announced to the 
public a day after the election. Whether 
that is an imitation of Cromwell or not, 
I do not inquire. But this I do say, 
without, I hope, being impertinent, that 
in your President you have got a man. 
You have in the Pacific enormous risks, 
possibilities, open questions, and all I 
can say is that it will be a great thing 
for diplomatists to know that in dealing 
with the government that will come 
into power and office here on March 
4 next year they are dealing with a man 
who has behind him the American 
people. 





Exploring Ocean Depths 
The Sphere 
A very clever instrument called the 
hydroscope, has been devised by an 
Italian inventor, Cavaliere Giuseppe 
Pino, by which the bottom of the sea 
can be examined with a clearness and 
ease which have hitherto been impossible. 
The hydroscope is constructed of 
steel and in shape is like a huge tele- 
scope pointed downwards into coral 
caverns or sunken ships instead of up- 
wards at the sun orthestars. Its com- 
plex system of lenses, twelve in number, 
answers to the objective glass of a 
celestial telescope. Together with the 
internal mirrors they produce a very clear 
picture of the sea-bottom, the rays of 
light passing up the tube to a sort of 
camera-obscura house at the top, which 
floats above the surface and is capable 
of holding four people. 
The amount of light under the sur- 








The Spbere 
THE HYDROSCOPE IN THE WATER 


At the bottom are the lenses arranged round the steel tube. Steel protecting arms keep the 
lenses from damage by collision with rocks or spars. Generally the hydroscope will be 
used in the daytime when the ordinary sunlight gives plenty of illumination. 
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face is considerably greater than is 
generally imagined. The inyentor of 
the hydroscope has himself been able 
to read a newspaper lying on the sea- 
bottom at a depth of 360 ft. from the 
surface by the ordinary daylight pene- 
trating the water. The area viewed by 
the lenses at the bottom of the tube 
varies according to the amount of light. 
The water at the bottom of the sea is 
very often clearer than at the surface, as 
the sediment is capable of sinking in 
the still water whereas at the surface 
sand and other matter is kept in solu- 
tion by the constant movement of the 
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the bottom of the vessel the water 
beneath the ship can be viewed to a 
distance of 60togo ft. A private official 


trial of the hydroscope was made by the 
Italian Government a few months ago 
in Portofino Harbour, where it proved 
very satisfactory. 


Plutocrats and the Senate 


“An American Plutocrat"’ in the London Spectator 


Your serious article on plutocracy in 
your issue of a recent date is marred by 


‘the statement that the most powerful 


second chamber in the world, the 

















The King 


A MAN-OF-WAR PREPARED FOR BATTLE 


Everything that can possibly be removed is cleared away, leaving the decks bare, 
as shown in the above illustration. 


waves, the force of which is not felt a 
very few feet beneath the surface. This 
is peculiarly the case in the water sur- 
rounding the British coast. 

The hydroscope is also likely to prove 
of very considerable use on war vessels. 
A tube can be fitted into the center of 
a vessel, one end of which will lead to 
the captain’s bridge and the other will 
penetrate the bottom of the vessel and 
will have an extension portion which 
“ will be capable of being thrust out and 
drawn back as occasion requires. When 
the hydroscope lenses, which will be 
somewhat different to the apparatus 
illustrated here, are drawn up flush with 


American Senate, “‘ may be said to be 
composed of plutocrats.’’ It is rarely 
the Spectator makes a statement so 
utterly unfounded. Of the ninety 
Senators not more than ten can be 
considered even wealthy men, and most 
of these come from new Western states. 
To avoid being personal, I am compelled 
to use the words few plutocrats are 
there; and if the Spectator knew their 
true position, it would keenly realize 
that the fate of the plutocrat in the 
august chamber is emphatically “‘ not a 
happy one.”’ 

There is not a legislative chamber, 
or even council, in the world so free 
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The Tatler 


A LINE FROM MACAULAY ILLUSTRATED 
‘* Well known was he to all the three.’’—Horatius. 


from the taint of plutocratic influence 
as the Senate, the House of Lords not 
excepted by any means. Wealth in 
Britain counts in public life. You say 
no one likes to fight against a rich 
candidate. Here no party would think 
of selecting one, so great is the differ- 
ence. No rich candidate for the Presi- 
dency since Washington, who had a 


competence, has been placed before the 
people. The dislike: of plutocracy, 
which you justly attribute to the 
French, is deep-rooted and general in 
the American people. Whatever evils 
or dangers we may have on this side of 
the Atlantic, popular worship for, or 
possible corruption by, plutocracy is not 
one of them. 
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President Roosevelt earning needed 
revenue to maintain and educate his 
family, is one of a long uninterrupted 
line of Presidents possessed of not even 
a modest competence. Long may it be 
so. When a multi-millionaire enters a 
political contest may his dollars continue 
to be a burden—all the greater will be 
his credit should he win in spite of 
them. To one who is brought into 
contact with public life in Britain and 
in America, no contrast is greater than 
that between the power of wealth in 
the two lands as affecting public life or 
private position. 


The Hague Peace Palace 


The New York Tribune 


The general appearance of the Hague 
Peace Palace, now about to be erected, 
will be that of a capitol. The style of 
the building will be classical, or Greco- 
Roman, as it is called here. 

The edifice will consist of a main 
building, flanked at each end by a fore- 
part, and with a spacious central portico 
as the principal entrance. A double 
row of columns will rise to the right 
and left of this portico, and behind 
them a large monumental staircase 
leading to the principal audience room, 
where the Court of Arbitration will 
hold its sittings. This audience cham- 
ber is to cover 12,000 square feet, being 
270 feet long by 120 feet wide, with 
enormous pilasters of white marble. 
Beyond this main chamber will be the 
principal committee room, modeled 
after the Court of Assizes of the 
Brussels palace, with facings of varie- 
gated marbles. At each end of this 
committee room will be sub-committee 
rooms. 

Above, on the second floor, will be 
two spacious rooms, one reserved for 
the president and the other for the 
secretary of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration. The first of these rooms 
is to be ornamented with marbles of 
various colors; the second will have 
pillars of pink stucco, with pedestals of 
gilded bronze. 

The dome which will surmount the 
palace, and will, it is expected, give a 
majestic aspect to the structure, will be 


supported by two superposed galleries, 
the lower being square-shaped; the 
other round, flanked by enormous 
bronze statues of Clemency, Justice, 
Law, and Strength. 

It is generally agreed by architects 
and leading authorities on public art 
here that no more suitable building 
could have been chosen as a model for 
the arbitration palace than the Brussels 
Palace of Justice, noted for its harmo- 
nious proportions and beauty of lines. 
The Palace of Justice was designed by 
the Belgian architect, Joseph Poelaert. 
It took seventeen years to build, and 
was formally opened in April, 1883. 


Shopping 
The Cleveland Leader 
I. 
She went to the store 
And bought a little sack ; 
The thing didn’t suit, 
And soon she took it back. 
II. 
The next one was blue; 
She thought she wanted black ; 
She really thought she did, 
And so she took it back. 


And so she took it back. 
IV 


And so she took it back. 


And so slie took it back. 


VI. 
And so she took it back. 














Drawn by Viaforo The N. Y. Times 
EUGENE YSAYE 


An Italian caricaturist’s impression of the 
famous Belgian violinist. 
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Drawn by Oreys 
THE ANGEL OF PEACE: 1905 MODEL 
A French postal-card caricature of President 


Roosevelt convoking the Hague 
Peace Conference. 


Ball Bearings for Shells 


The St. James's Gazette 


The life of a big gun is notoriously 
short. Many efforts have been made 
to minimize the friction caused by the 
shell in its passage from the gun, as it 
is this friction which so soon wears out 
a modern artillery piece. The use of 
ball bearings inside the bore was intro- 
duced by an American during the early 
part of last year, his method being to 
substitute spiral rows of balls for the 
ordinary rifle grooves. Mr. J. Stuart 
Forbes, of Glasgow, has now fitted ball 
bearings to the projectile, not to the 
gun, thus effecting a great saving in 
cost. The patent, it is said, could be 
adapted to guns at present in use, and as 
the initial velocity would be greater 
than now, the range would be increased. 
Mr. Forbes will conduct experiments to 
test the practicability of his invention. 


What Religion Means to Americans 
Edward Everett Hale in The International Quarterly 
The country is profoundly religious. 
It believes in right, and it wants to have 
right done. The leader of Americans 
who may wish to lead them forward in 


-the line of that destiny which has 


triumphed thus far, leads a religious 
race in the methods of personal and 
spontaneous worship, with constant 
reference to the eternal laws. He does 
not appeal to this man’s selfishness or 
to the greed of that community. He 
does not teach the wretched doctrine of 
a bald economy, to induce them to pile 
up gold, or iron, or brass. He appeals 
to the highest motives men can grasp, 
and cites the noblest law he knows. 
This law is a law outside themselves ; 
it is the infinite law. It is the Power 
who makes for righteousness. 

It is to be observed at the same time 
that this profound religious sentiment is 
for nineteen-twentieths of the people 
who are governed by it entirely disso- 
ciated from the Alphas and Omegas of 
the ecclesiastics. “The ecclesiastics do 
not believe this; they do not know it. 
On their side nineteen-twentieths of 
them have been educated to suppose 
that the word “‘religious’”’ means synods, 
councils, conferences, and conventions 
and customs and traditions. Nineteen- 
twentieths of them worship jots and 
tittles and bells and pomegranates as 
heartily as did the Sanhedrin at Jerusa- 
lem. But to the people, by and large, 
the men whom you meet in the railway- 
car, or who fill the hall of the caucuses, 
all the little devices of the ecclesiastics 
are a matter of indifference—with most 
of the people they are unknown. 

Four men out of five whom you 
might meet in traveling, if you were 
blocked in a snowstorm for thirty-six 
hours and had to converse with each 
other without intercourse with the out- 
ward world, would commit themselves 
to some such statement of their religion 
as this: ‘I think a man ought to do 
about right. I think he can find out 
what is right in the Bible. I guess if 
he does that he will find the world after 
he dies will be a good enough place for 
men to live in.’’ 

There are enough left of persons 











Photograph by A. D. McClellan 
JAMES BRYCE AND GOLDWIN SMITH 


A snap-shot of two famous English historians, with their wives, taken on the steps of 
The Grange, Toronto, the home of Goldwin Smith. 
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attached to special documentary state- 
ments and still more to special formal 
rituals, to keep for a time in existence 
the great ecclesiastical organizations. 
But with every year it becomes more 
and more certain that by the year 2000 
no ecclesiastical organization now exist- 
ing in America will retain its present 
form. This statement was made as 
early as the year 1870, by the distin- 
guished president of Brown University. 
Thirty years have more than justified a 
position which then seemed somewhat 
startling. 


Side Lights On History 


The Chicago Journal 


“* Bismarck,’’ said the old Emperor 
William to his Minister one day after a 
dispute, ‘‘ you are certainly an iron chan- 
cellor.”’ 

““Why, your majesty,’’ asked the 
prince, ‘‘ do you call me that ?”’ 

“Because,” replied the aged mon- 
arch, every time you get hot you 
lose your temper.” 

And history has acknowledged the 
justice of the- description. 


Henry VIII was getting tired of 
Queen Catherine and was thinking 
about Anne Boleyn. 

“Yes,” he mused, ‘“‘it will shock 
some people, but I agree wiih George 
Meredith that marriages should be 
limited.’’ 

Whereupon he made arrangements 
for the execution. 


Not a drum was heard nor a funeral 
note as Sir John Moore's corpse to the 
rampart was hurried. 

“I don’t see,”’ the corpse reflected, 
“why they are in sucharush. I am 
going to stay dead.”’ 


Russia Does Not Need Manchuria 


The National Geographic Magazine 


That Russia is a complete world in 
herself; that she possesses in her own 
mines, forests, and fields enough to 
satisfy her every want; that she ought 
to manufacture out of these possessions 
everything that her people need, and 
that she could do so if her tariff was 


high enough is the dominant theme of 
a recent speech of M. Serge Witte. 
Consul Monaghan has sent over an 
abstract of this speech, which contains 
the following figures to show the present 
extent of some of her manufacturing 
industries : 

Number 
of 
employees 
758 ,644 
642,520 
255,357 
64,418 
86,273 
143,291 
35,320 
46,190 


Name of N — 
Industry 


Metal ... 
Textile. . 
Food stuff . 
Leather. . 
Wood... 
Ceramic . 
Chemical. . 
Paper... 


Value of 
output 


$362,753,125 
487,342,440 
333,779,740 
68,009,870 
52,982,685 
42,533,850 
30,670,825 
23,427,503 


factories 
5,824 
4,449 
16,512 
4,238 
2,357 
3,413 
769 
532 


Rojestvensky’s Jest 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer 


““Do you catch any shellfish ?”’ in- 
quired Admiral Rojestvensky of the 
Hull fishermen. 

“No,” they replied, as they edged 
away; © the fish we catch are without 
shells.”’ 

“Then take a few,’’ cried the face- 
tious admiral as he told the gunners to 
fire. 


Eggs in Commerce 
The Brooklyn Eagle 
A poultry farm, whether ducks, geese, 
chickens or turkeys be the specialty, 
accumulates a large and malodorous 
surplus of eggs that refuse to develop 


into fowl. The average person would 
suppose that if there is anything on 
earth that is utterly worthless it is a 
stale egg. Miuillions of stale eggs are 
used every year in preparing leather 
dressing for gloves and bookbinding— 
an industry that is largely carried on in 
the foreign tenement houses of New 
York and other large cities. “They are 
also used in manufacturing disinfectants 
and in the preparation of shoe-blacking, 
and even the shells are made into fertili- 
zers. The eggs that have not yet lost 
their virtue also have other uses besides 
the more common ones for culinary 
purposes. It is estimated that fully 
55,000,000 dozen are used by wine clar- 
ifiers, dye manufacturers, and in the 
preparation of photographers’ dry plates. 
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